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QUIRRELS assure themselves plenty cf food for the 
winter by storing it while it’s plentiful. 


Right now an abundance of delicious foods for your 
winter’s needs is available from Canada’s summer gardens, 
orchards and the sea... in cans. While there are ample 
quantities, prices are lower than they may be later on, in 
the dead of winter. So stock up your pantry now! Besides 
saving money, you'll save many wintry trips to the store. 


Canned Foods help provide 
essential minerals and vitamins 


Due to modern, scientific methods, Nature’s vitamins are 


conserved in high degree in commercially canned foods, 


more successfully than in foods cooked the usual way at 
home. Furthermore, food minerals which are soluble in 
water and ordinarily lost at home when cooking water is 
poured away, are retained by the canning process. The 
fresh food is sealed in the cans, then seal-cooked, locking 
the goodness IN, 


Make sure your family is amply supplied with these nutri- 
tious and delicious canned foods for all the winter ahead. 
Ask your grocer about the economy of buying in case 
lots...and in assorted cases. You might as well save this 
money. See your grocer, and stock up for the winter now. 
American Can Company, Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto. 
American Can Company, Ltd., Vancouver. 
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A Wonderbook for Canadian Women! 


ERE is a book of exceptional practical value for Canadian 

women—that sells regularly for $2.50 a copy—that has paid 
for itself many times over in thousands of homes in this country 
where it is a handy and reliable reference on needlecraft problems. 
The Big Book of Needlecraft covers every phase of needlework, 
teems with thousands of facts, hints and diagrams—and sells for 
the incredibly low price of $1.25 to readers of Chatelaine. 


This is the book that Canadian needlecraft enthusiasts have been 
waiting for — written by experts in clear, understandable style 
and profusely illustrated with photographs and designs. Con- 
tains 300,000 words, nearly 600 pages, is bound in green art 
canvas with figured end-papers and dust-proof top edges, col- 
ored to match the binding. An invaluable book—the friend and 
helpmate of every woman who appreciates needlework in any 


form. 


Miss HELEN CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR OF CHATELAINE INSTITUTE Says: 
“A useful reference book for any woman in the business of 
housekeeping—full of ideas for delightful and profitable handi- 


crafts.” 


HERE are some of the Contents — 


Children’s Garments Knitting 

Dainty Lingerie Upholstery 

Simple Dressmaking Home rug-making 
Embroidery Leathercraft 

Applique Glove-making 

Fancy Stitchwork Curtains, Blinds, Pelmets 
Crosstitch Cutting Garment Patterns 
Crochet Needle Weaving 

Knitted Lace Toys and Mascots 
Children’s Millinery Handmade Flowers 
Household Renovations Quilting 


Layettes Smocking 
—and in addition, a Sixteen Page Photographic Supplement 
showing examples of completed work. 


“Today I received your splendid 
volume on Needlecraft. It is a 


This is a reduced 
illustration of the wonderful book!”—Mrs. L. R. E.. 


“Big Book of Needle- Stony Lake, Alberta. 


craft” Actual size is 
8%” deep by 5%” “I am very pleased with it... it 


wide, and it weighs will be a very useful book to 


nearly two and a half hand on to my girls.” — Mrs. 
L. R. T., Amherst, N.S. 


pounds. 


Do Not Detach Label Cut On This Line 


AN IDEAL GIFT | | OFFER GOOD FOR 
FOR CHRISTMAS BOOK WITH CARE | CANADA ONLY 


The Big Book of Needlecraft will From HOME BOOK SERVICE To HOME BOOK SERVICE, 210 Dundas Street W., Toronto, Canada. 


make a splendid and appropriate 

Stedeion Gant ae sift that will 210 Dundas St, W., Toronto Please send me copies of the Big Book of Needlecraft at $1.25 per copy, 
SUM ccten bas eeser # onan (Print clearly in block letters your full name and address) 
young or old. If you wish, we can my remittance for $ 
mail the book to reach the recipi- 

ent of your gift just before Christ- 

mas, with an attractive card 

earrying your name and Christ- 

mas Greetings. Please attach 

your special instructions to the 

Order Coupon ... we'll do the PORTANT 
rest! s label must be mailed 


plus 25 cents per copy to cover special packing, mailing and insurance. | enclose 


alcng with coupon. Please fi'l 
in your name and address 
clearly in block letters. 


(If you do not wish to cut this from the cover, send your order on a plain sheet of paper.) 
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In these glamourous gifts from Bond Street are Lavender and other exclusive 
Yardley Perfumes ... Yardley Beauty Preparations... and Yardley Toiletries for 
men. At all the better drug and department stores you'll find an amazing variety of 


gay new sets to bring happy smiles to faces and gladness to hearts——$1.00 to $20.00. 








= 
l. Ladies’ Gift Set No. C71/11—$1.00. 2. Ladies’ Gift Set No. C71/7—$7.50. 
3. Bond Street Perfume—$2.50 to $13.50. 4. Ladies’ Gift Set No. C71/41—$1.65. 
5. Men’s Gift Set No. C20/66—$2.65. 6. Yardley Lavender Perfume—55c to $ 12.00. 
7. Ladies’ Gift Set No. C71/45—$3.65. 8. Men’s Gift Set No. C20/86—$3.95. 
. Created by the makers of the Lovable Fragrance— 


YARDLEY English LAVENDER 
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"WAY BACK in the dog days of August, when 
the time came to plan for this December issue, 
we held an editorial luncheon conference in the 
dining room of the Chatelaine Institute. It was 
overpoweringly hot. The noonday sun blazed 
against the windows. Outside, business Toronto 
sweltered. 

About ten of us gathered complainingly, and 
while gulping quantities of iced water, tried to 
become Christmas-conscious. 

“What can you do with Christmas?” 

It was an editorial wail that started the dis- 
cussion in full swing. Gradu- 
ally decisions were made. 

“Let’s make it completely 
Christmas.” 

“Let’s put that baby Santa 
that everyone was so crazy 
about on the cover again.” 

“Let’s show new ideas tn gift 
wrapping. It’s the one thing 
we know positively that every 
Mabel McDermott reader will be doing.” 

So there it is, in the pages 
that lie ahead. The little Santa I promised you 
last month is painted again by the young Cana- 
dian artist, Mabel McDermott. The departments 
have outdone themselves in planning to help you 
with every phase of your Christmas work. But it 
was the feature article that caused most trouble 
at the conference. It had to be newsy, Christ- 
massy, representative and a lot of other adjectives. 

“Well, after all, what’s the most important 
thing about Christmas?” someone finally asked. 
“In our house it was the fact that Dad read 
Scrooge every Christmas. That made the day 
for us.” 

There it was—the idea! ‘‘What makes your 
Christmas?” we asked hundreds of Canadians in 
every part of the Dominion. From the replies, we 
culled a score of the most interesting and spread 
them out for you on pages ten and eleven. Eliza- 
beth Dundas Long, who in her work on the 
Winnipeg Free Press has handled many thousands 
of letters, prepared these for publication. She has 
recently joined the staff of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and moved to the East. 

A. J. Casson, one of the best known of Canadian 
painters, made the decoration for this feature. 
Mr. Casson’s canvases depicting rural Canadian 
life are known throughout the Dominion, as well 
as in the world outside. This time we asked him to 
do us an Old World Christmas—and please, oh 
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please, to put some Waits in. You'll find them 
right in front, singing their hearts out! 


CHATELAINE doesn’t believe in buying a 
Christmas story just because it’s the traditional 
thing to put in a December issue. But Mélanie 
Benett’s “‘Day After Christmas” was so refresh- 
ingly gay that it was bought last January in the 
midst of the Christmas reaction. So you can 
imagine how much we all liked it. Mrs. Benett 
has lived all her life in Montreal, and her first 
novel, “* The Marston Legacies,”” published in our 
November issue, was one of our most popular 
features. 

So, thank goodness, was our November cover 
with the beautiful roses photographed in natural 
color. Many thanks to the hundreds and hundreds 
of readers who by letter, telephone or personal 
messages, completely overwhelmed the doubting 
Thomases, who believed that 
June was the only time women 
wanted to look at roses. That’s 
the kind of editorial reaction 
that proves the vitality of a 
magazine—and definitely af- 
fects its policy. 


AND SO, with the plans of 
that far-off August noon com- 
Mélanie Benett pleted, and the December issue 
ready for the presses, I can 
pause and wish you all the Merriest Christmas 
you’ve known. Surely it will be the happiest one 
in many years, with the hope of peace more firmly 
established, and the haunting thoughts of what 
might have been at the back of many a mind. 

One plea—don’t be too busy with all the crowd- 
ing detail of the season to sense the reality behind 
all the turmoil. I glimpsed it in hearing the 
woman Elizabeth Long describes, saying, “The 
wonderful thing about Christmas is that everyone 
comes home.” 

I hope you too have someone to come home 

. . Or some home eagerly awaiting your 
arrival. With that, you have one of the basic joys 
of the day, haven't you? 


By ras fps Sands 





BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor. 
EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.I.C., 
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Brighten GC hrisbmas menus with 


REMEMBER, 


Beef to brag a bout can now be yours every 
time, for now the finest beef is branded. Buy 
your roasts and steaks—and family pots roasts, 
too —by brand, Swift's Premium, and you'll 
always get superb texture and flavour. With a 
roast of this fine beef, try these new and tempt- 
ing strawberry apples. Halve apples, core, fill 
with strawberry preserves; bake in a hot oven 
(450°) until tender. Garnish with parsley. 


THE MEAT MAKES THE MEAL 


Just heat and serve! Not, of course, the 
sweet potatoes. They're French-fried. But the 
ham — Swift's Premium, the ham with the mar- 
velous flavour— can now be bought already 
cooked. It is ready to serve cold. Or pan fry or 
broil slices 2 to 4 minutes on each side; heat 
whole or half hams for about 7 minutes per 
pound in a warm (300° F.) oven. Naturally, this 
cooked Swift's Premium Ham costs a little extra. 


More and better white meat! Swift's spe- 
cial wav of milk-feeding does marvelous things 
to chickens. It not only plumps their breasts 
with extra white meat, but the meat is 
juicier, more delicate, more tender. That’s why 
it’s so well worth your while to get chickens 
that are labeled Swift’s Premium. Festive and 
delicious with roast chicken are orange shells 
filled with cranberry sauce. 


Swift’s Premium Ham 


A tip to Santa Ciaus! Swift's Premium 
Hams make wonderful Christmas presents, 
especially for families. And this year it’s a 
grander gift than ever before, more tender 
but with the same delicious flavour! Order 
them from your dealer now, in the gay 
holiday wrappings shown above. 


Or if you prefer—Swift’s Premium Ham 
now also comes already cooked, ready to 
serve cold or with quick re-heating. Ask for 
Swift’s Premium Quick Serve Style. Look for 
the wrapper with a red oval! 
* 
Recipesby Martha Logan, Home Economist for 
Swirr Canapian Co., Limtrep 


Purveyors of Fine Foods 


of the finest meats 
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WEE RING “Girl 


A Christmas Play for Children 
By T. NEGORO 
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RIFID SEAL cist: 
CHESTS 

This Christmas we suggest that you see the 

new and arresting display of ‘‘Red Seal” 

Cedar Chests at leading furniture stores 

throughout the Dominion. Built in both 

modern and period designs, they harmonize 

with any setting, and they are constructed 

to give life-long service. Write for free 

illustrated booklet. oe 


“HONDERICH FURNITURE 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 










MILVERTON 
ONTARIO 








THE FOLLOWING sketch is a one- 
act playlet, which does not take more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes to per- 
form, and needs very little scenery. 
The arch can be dispensed with al- 
together, and the steps simulated by 
an arrangement of wooden boxes. 

The costumes may be as simple or as 
elaborate as one chooses. Marie and 
Therese wear full, bright — skirts 
reaching to the ankles, peasant blouses 
and black, laced bodices. A faded 
cotton dress with patches will do for 
the poor little girl, while a long, dark 
skirt, blouse, shawl, and white cap or 
bonnet suffices for the old blind woman. 
Dark glasses and a cane will emphasize 
her blindness. Lisette need not be in 
costume, other than a simple white 
dress, nor do all the carol singers. Leon 
will be quite effective in a variation of 
dark knickers (stove pipes), boy’s white 
shirt or peasant blouse, and a black 
velvet bolero. A beret perched on the 
side of his head gives a decided Basque 
effect. 

“The Kingly Gift” was produced 
by a junior high school dramatic 
club, in which each episode was made 
into a scene, the whole act being pre- 
ceded by a prologue, depicting the 
struggles of Leon and the pig, on the 
way to market. 

Characters. 

Leon, a small boy about eleven years 
old. 

Therese, an older girl. 

The poor little girl. 

An old blind woman. 

Marie, niece of the old blind woman. 

Lisette, a little girl about Leon’s age. 

Carol singers. 

Scene: A roadside in the south of 
France. By the side of the road is a stone 
stairway leading up to an arch. On the 
stairway sits a small boy whittling a 
stick. He has a gav, mischievous face 
and merrv, bright eves, but just now 
there is a brooding look on bis face as be 
puts down the stick and rests bis chin on 


his hands. As he sits thinking, a ta 
quiet-faced girl comes slowly through the 
arch and down the stairs. She is carrving 
a large market basket. She sees the bov 
and greets him. 

Therese: Why, Leon, what are you 
doing here, and why are you so thought- 
ful? 

Leon: (smiling up at her) Oh, I was 
thinking of tonight. You know when 
everyone goes to lay their gifts at the 
feet of the Christ Child because it is 
Christmas Eve. 

Therese: (nodding her head) Yes, 
and afterward those gifts are to be 
divided among the poor. And this year, 
because the crops were so bad, the need 
will be greater than ever. (She puts 
down her basket and sits down beside 
Leon.) But Leon, did you not say yes- 
terday to Karl that it was always the 
same old thing and that you had 
something much better to do? 

Leon: (scuffling bis feet in the dust 
and looking rather ashamed of bimself) 
But that was yesterday, and today 
well—this morning I went into the 
church to see the little Bethlehem 
manger, and somehow, when I saw the 
little Christ Child and Mary in her blue 
dress with all the animals around her, 
I liked it, and I was glad that we were 
going to lay the gifts before Him just 
as the Three Kings did. Isn’t the 
Christmas story wonderful, Therese? 

Therese: So wonderful, little brother, 
that it has lived for nearly two thou- 
sand years. At times it makes me think 
of a lovely candle shining in the dark, 
lighting everyone home—you and me, 
too, Leon—from: the poorest old beg- 
gar to the tiniest little baby. 

Leon: Oh, Therese, how wonderful 
to have lived then! I should like to 
have been a shepherd, “abiding in the 
field,” and I should have wondered 
about the splendid star and seen the 
angel of the Lord. But the shepherds 
were afraid; I’m quite sure | shouldn’t 


# Continued on page 27 
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by MELANIE BENETT 


HAT I always say is, emotions are definitely 
magnetic. I mean, to take the simplest sort of 
example—let me see, take twenty mixed infants 
in any nursery ward, all sleeping like angels. They’ll 
sleep while handtrucks loaded with rattling cans trundle 
thunderously down the corridor. They’ll sleep when a 
frightened probationer bumps into a doctor and drops 
a trayful of mysterious instruments at their very door. 
They’ll sleep while the special from Room B tells the 
nurse on duty the story she overheard the interne from 
Surgical telling the Maternity interne in the elevator, 
and while the two girls practically have hysterics over 
it right among the cots. Then, for no reason at all, the 
next to newest infant, suddenly contemplating the state 
of the world, will utter one small, mewling, rebellious 
whimper, and in two minutes the ward is roaring its 
heart out in passionate revolt. Or take love, which 
everyone knows, is as catching as measles in a classroom. 
Or take a woman with a grievance—take almost any- 
thing. 
All of which has nothing to do with Bob Temple’s 
meeting Miss Eddy. Except, of course, that rebellion 
is one of the most powerfully magnetic of all the emo- 


tions, so you see what I’m 
trying to get at. 

This was the day after 
Christmas, always a difli- 
cult time. A sort of letdown 
after the seething excite- 
ment of the day itself. And 
Andrea had let him down 
too. He had endured 
Christmas Day like a lamb 
led to the slaughter; the 
enormous midday dinner, 





Andrea's voice was 
like frozen sugar, “I 
had no intention of 
making a scene over 
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Love, jealousy and stark revolt can spur a man to almost 


any maddness .. and so a certain timid Miss Eddy found 


herself overcome with the results of her own boldness 


of her rebellion were insignificant to the casual eye The 
fact that her small plump ringless hands were trembling 
a little, that her small, plump, delicately creased cheeks 
were pink, that her round soft, vague, blue eyes were 
dilated, might have conveyed a good deal to anyone 
who knew Miss Eddy; but the fact that her hair, which 
had whitened late in life and rather unevenly, was set in 
the fixed undulations, the incredible tidiness, of a brand- 
new permanent, was the last straw. Miss Eddy’s waved 
white hair, you might say, was the red flag of Miss 
Eddy’s personal revolution. 

For Christmas, this year, had been just too much for 
Miss Eddy. 

Not that it had been any different from last Christ- 
mas, or the Christmas before that, or a good many 
Christmases before that. She had made her own plum 
pudding, and bought a small turkey. She had invited 
Mildred Spilley, her girlhood friend, and poor old Mrs. 
Widgett from the Old Ladies’ Home, who was mildly 
palsied and whose hands shook so she was rather untidy 
about eating, to share her Christmas dinner. 

Miss Eddy’s niece had sent her a pink knitted bed 
jacket. The year before it had been a blue one, and the 
year before that mauve, and so on and so on. Miss 
Eddy was equipped for years of bedridden invalidism 
in which she had no intention of indulging. The grand- 
nieces and nephews had sent a collection of calendars, 
made by their own hands in drawing class, and hot-pot 


holders laboriously and curiously crocheted out of 


string. And one nephew had sent a Christmas card with 
little black dogs on it, with love and all best wishes to 
dear Auntie. And the other nephew had sent a cheque 
for fifty dollars. 

Dear Wilber, he was so kind, so good; so unutterably 
dull and pompous. Miss Eddy, reading the letter that 
accompanied the gift, felt guilty all over because Wilber, 
for all hts generosity, so unerringly succeeded in irrita- 
ting her almost beyond control. She must remember, 
Wilber pointed out with a bland lack of tact, that she 
wasn’t as young as she used to be—as though seventy- 
three was old, Miss Eddy thought indignantly. Why 
I can go up and down stairs like a girl, which is more 
than you can, Wilber! You eat too much, you always 
did! And we must all try to be prepared for the future, 
said Wilber, so he was sending this little something, and 
perhaps it would be best if Aunt Imogene tucked it 
right into the bank, just in case of illness or emergency 

as though, Miss Eddy told herself again, I hadn't 
been brought up always to live within my means, small 
as they are. As though I hadn’t put a little aside every 
_ year, just in case. She put Wilber’s cheque away in her 
pocketbook in perfect spasms of grateful annoyance, 
and went to baste the turkey. 

So the day after Christmas Miss Eddy was at the 

bank the moment it opened. The teller was a nice boy. 
His people lived in the brick house round the corner 
and halfway down the block from Miss Eddy’s cottage; 
she had watched him grow from a lively little red-headed 
terror of the neighborhood to a grave young man with 
eyeglasses, immured behind the handsome bronze grille 
of the teller’s cage. She had actually spanked him once 
when she caught him robbing her pear tree, but you 
would never have known it to hear him say cordially, 
as though she were cranky rich Miss Tavistock with a 
whole vaultful of securities at her command: ‘‘Good 
morning, Miss Eddy. Glorious morning, isn’t it? Did 
you have a nice Christmas Day?” 
* Miss Eddy looked at the slip in her hand. “ Well now, 
Charlie,” said Miss Eddy, “I don’t know. It was just 
like every other Christmas for the last forty years or so. 
It’s a terrible thing, Charlie, to be seventy-three years 
old and missing all the fun.” 

“Don’t tell me!” said Charlie. “A chit of a girl like 
you talking that way. Is this for deposit?” 

“No, it’s not,” said Miss Eddy, and her cheeks flamed 
suddenly scarlet. “I want cash, please. All of it. It’s 
my nephew Wilber’s Christmas present.” 

Pretty nice present.” 


“Oh, Wilber’s a dear boy,” said Miss Eddy, feeling 
her tongue getting all ready to run away with her, hear- 
ing the amazing words pour fluently forth. “Always so 
generous. He wrote me it’s high time I enjoyed a little 
spree. He said take a little trip to the city and enjoy 
yourself. Do you know it’s years since I’ve been to the 
city?” When she left the bank, both hands were glued 
to her bulging, shabby handbag. She felt exactly like an 
embezzler. 

And somewhere round seven o’clock that same day, 
in her best dress and with her hair newly waved, Miss 
Eddy stood hesitating in the hotel lobby: realizing for 
the first time that the whole long evening would have 
to be faced alone. Thus far, guilt and excitement had 
buoyed her up, but now, with faint and chilling symp- 
toms of dismay beginning to rise in the back of her 
consciousness she paused uncertainly outside a telephone 
booth whose door was only imperfectly closed. A young, 
vigorous, angry male voice was shouting behind the 
glass: ‘Well, I’m not going to stand for it! I’m going 
out now and ask the first woman I meet to have dinner 
with me. You go out with your Cooper Oldham and I'll 
lind somebody—” 

Out of the booth, as though hurled thence by the force 
of his own fury, came a tall young man. Miss Eddy 
looked up at him with her heart fluttering and her eyes 
bright. She said emphatically: ‘Don’t stand for it! 
Just don’t you stand for it one minute. Just you do 
what you said you were going to do—” 

It was exactly as though a very small plump robin, 
with head tilted and plumage ruffling, had accosted a 
raging black panther of a tomcat in his own backyard. 
There was something distinctly feline in Bob’s long- 
limbed furious stride. His black hair was tousled a little 
where his hands had run through it, his eyes were green 
under straight black brows. He looked as though he 
could have picked up Miss Eddy and bitten her right 
through with one crunch of his strong white teeth. But 
instead he suddenly grinned. 

** All right,” said Bob. “ Let’s go and have some dinner, 
shall we?” 

Miss Eddy’s little ripple of laughter was breathless 
and just faintly triumphant. 


SO BEGAN an evening both of them were to remember 
for a long time. Bob, his feelings a curious mixture of 
gilt and rueful gratitude, was determined that Miss 
Eddy should never even suspect that he found himself 
in a slightly ridiculous situation. The first fine fury of 
his rebellion was beginning to boil away. He recognized 
that he had been in the kind of mood when love, jeal- 
ousy and stark revolt can spur a young man to almost 
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any madness; fate had been kind in letting him trip 
over Miss Eddy. He set himself out to be charming, 
and when he wanted to be, Bob could be very charming 
indeed. Miss Eddy was pretty much overcome by the 
astonishingly dramatic results of her own boldness, but” 
in two minutes his smiling, gently teasing manner had 
set her happily at ease; in ten minutes she was preening 
herself a little and chattering as unself-consciously as 
though she had known him all her life. She was in fact 
calling him Bob, and being called “ Imogene” in return, 
which was absurdly nice and homely. 

And Bob found to his astonishment that he was begin- 
ning to enjoy himself very much. In the high handsome 
dining room of the hotel, still garlanded with Christmas 
smilax and holly, there were smart women beautifully 
gowned and jewelled, pretty girls and opulent matrons; 
against this sort of background Andrea always stood 
out, carrying her own loveliness with a gentle gracious 
poise. But Miss Eddy was almost startlingly conspic- 
uous. She sat bolt upright in her chair, eating fascina- 
ting and unfamiliar food with an old-fashioned nibbling 
daintiness, taking in everything with the extra-thrilled 
enjoyment of a child conscious of naughtiness and in for 
an undeserved treat. 

By the time dinner was over things began to grow a 
little confused. Miss Eddy’s cheeks were pink and her 
eyes very bright. She knew she was talking a good deal 

but then, so was Bob. They told each other all sorts 
of things. About going to school, for instance. And how 
she had always longed to go up in a balloon, sailing in 
blissful silence through the yielding cotton woolliness 
of clouds; and Bob told her of his first exciting trip by 
air, and how they were caught in a frightful thunder- 
storm over mountain country. And about her cat, 
Priscilla, a graceful, affectionate, dove-grey creature, 
whose puritan dress and demure small cat face were 
sadly at odds with her really scandalous lack of moral 
sense, and what a problem it was to dispose of her fre- 
quent and multicolored families; and Bob revealed the 
tragic history of the lost mongrel puppy he had smuggled 
into the dormitory at boarding school, and hopefully 
christened “Noble,” and kept for almost a week before 
inevitable discovery banished him to an unknown fate. 

And of course she heard all about Andrea. Somehow 
or other, whatever they talked about, the conversation 
always came back to Andrea. It made Miss Eddy feel 
wise and tender + Continued on page 22 






















































































the throngs of Andrea’s relations. Aunts who looked at 
him as though they agreed with Andrea’s mother and 
thought the darling child might have done much better 
for herself. Uncles who snorted and blew their noses 
tremendously, and told him he must try to make dear 
little Andrea happy, by Jove! The fattest and richest 
of the uncles, who looked so like the wicked capitalist 
grinding the faces of the noble workers in Communist 
cartoons, had actually tears in his hard-boiled baby- 
blue eyes! Andrea was sweet to Bob, but a tiny bit 
distrait. Except for a few kisses snatched in the library 
while the relatives were being sorted out for an after- 
noon rubber, and a hastily made promise for dinner and 
a show on the morrow, they had not a moment together. 
And now, hardly twenty-four hours had passed and 
Andrea was backing out of their date. 

Bob had left the office early. Nobody was getting any 
work done anyway. As he tied his white tie to the 
scrupulous point of perfection he whistled under his 
breath the unloverlike refrain, “Knocked ’em in the 
Owld Kent Road.” As a little boy Bob had had an Old 
Country nurse, a cockney girl with a sweet shrill voice 
and an amazing accent, and to this day the ancient 
ditties she sang came to his lips more readily than the 
current rhythms to which he and Andrea danced every 
available evening. He went down to the hotel lobby, 
bought himself cigarettes, and thought rather sheepishly 
how early it was. So he stepped into the nearest booth 
and telephoned Andrea. 

Andrea herself picked up the phone. Because he was 
expecting it and yet not quite ever really expecting it 
would be the same, her clear light voice tingled right 
down the wire through his hand and arm and seemed to 
go out through his very toes. Andrea said :“ Hello!” 

“It’s me,” said Bob. “Hello, angel. Can I come right 
over?” 

“Oh, Bob,” said Andrea, “I was just this moment 
trying to get you. Where on earth are you? They said 
your room didn’t answer.” 

“Were you really trying to get me? I must have been 
in the elevator. I’m downstairs now. Can | come right 
over?” 

“Listen, dear—” Her voice went just a tiny shade 
warmer, a coaxing tone, and quite unreasonably Bob 
felt an instant faint chill. “We'll have to put off our 
little party. Cooper Oldham is in town—” 

“What?” 

“Now, darling, you know Cooper is a very, very old 
friend of the family, and he doesn’t come to town more 
than on¢e in years. I| can’t possibly disappoint him.” 


“Well, what about disappointing me? Andrea, you 
said—” 

“Oh, Bob, try to be a little reasonable about things. 
After all, even if we are engaged | still have a right to 
keep my own friends, dear. And Cooper—” 

“Is such a very, very old friend of the family!” said 
Bob, suddenly savage. “Then why don’t you let the 
family have him, and keep your date with me?” 

Andrea’s voice was gentle, hurt and remote. “Why, 
Bob! Why, Bob, you’re angry! Darling, what’s going 
to happen when we’re married if—if even now you 
expect me to surrender all my freedom, to give in to all 
your whims—I mean—” 

“Whims!” said Bob. “Why do | have to give in to all 
your little whims? This isn’t the first time—” He very 
nearly strangled with fury. He could see Andrea stand- 
ing there, probably wearing the black net with the tiny 
gilt sequins scattered like stars over its swirling skirts; 
looking lovely and cool and faintly grieved over his 
unreasonableness; tall enough but not too tall, with 
soft brown hair that shone as though gold were dusted 
very lightly over it, brown eyes that were close enough 
to hazel to escape that bright glass-alley look so many 
brown eyes have. 

Other girls were more beautiful, but Andrea had that 
delicate perfection of finish that belongs to—well, those 
cream-colored roses with the pointed shapely buds, or old 
miniatures on ivory, or birds flying. But Andrea had 
also a sweetly stubborn set of convictions about the 
importance of her own feelings, emotions and ideas, an 
inborn assumption that the universe moved about the 
axis of her delightful personality. Not selfishness—no 
one could be more generous, more impulsive, than 
Andrea—just that, well—that state of mind. Bob felt 
rebellion rising and swelling in him like yeast; a cumu- 
lative ire. He heard his own voice roaring: “This isn’t 
the first time, Andrea! Suppose I stood you up to take 
out another girl? How would you feel?” 

Andrea’s voice, aghast, said: “Why, Robert! How 
can you talk so! Why, you never talked to me like 
that before. Why—” 

“Well, I’m not going to stand for it!’ said Bob. “I’m 
going out now to ask the first woman | meet to have 
dinner with me. You go out with your Cooper Oldham 
and I'll find somebody—” 

Rage exploded in him in a burst of heat and stars. 
He slammed down the receiver. He slammed out of 
the booth. And found himself face to face with Miss 
Eddy. 

Miss Eddy’s eyes were very bright. She said with 
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The family brought the atmosphere of 
adoration back with them into the 
drawing room for coffee and bridge. 





emphasis: “Don’t stand for it. Just don’t you stand 
for it one minute. Just you do what you said you were 
going to do!” 

“All right,” said Bob. 


dinner, shall we?” 


“Let’s go and have some 


HAVING GOT so far, eight out of ten will sigh and say 
—well, of course, a blonde! Beautiful, opportune, and 
highly dangerous. If Andrea is a light brunette, sweet 
but set on training her male exactly so in the exercise of 
her own prerogatives, this must be a blonde! And this 
blonde will get him into a jam before the night is over. 
Only the trick is, Miss Eddy wasn’t like that at all. 

Miss Eddy was just another rebel. And if it wasn’t 
the sheer magnetic force of her rebellion that drew her 
to the very spot outside that phone booth with the badly 
adjusted door, at the very moment Bob blew up, what 
was it? 

Nobody, seeing Miss Eddy in her best black silk, 
with her mother’s Honiton bertha pinned round her 
shoulders with her grandmother’s enormous and quite 
valuable cameo, would have dreamed that here was a 
rebel against the world. The outward and visible signs 
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Ivan reminds us it is a very selfish parent who robs 
his children of the joys of pre-Christmas preparation. 
As a child his parents always made a point of secretly 
assisting him to prepare a Christmas stocking for all 
other members of the household. The stocking contained 
his little gift, plus an apple, an orange, a variety of nuts 
and candy—and above all a piece of coal. 

As soon as the boys were old enough, we marshalled 
them early on Christmas morning. The procession is 
always the same. The five of us wend our way through 
the upper halls, down the stairs, to pause in one thrilling 
moment of expectancy at the door of the living room. 

Here all is a blaze of light and color, as the ‘‘spots”’ 
catch up the gorgeous array of parcels. All gifts are 
regimented about the tree. Even the smallest parcel is 
glorified with paper and ribbon. Every gift is made a 
separate ceremonial, so we make a full morning’s busi- 
ness of the opening of the presents. 

We have emerged from the electric train period of our 
family life, but we seem to get just as much kick out of 
the ties, shirts and socks—all because we introduce the 
surprise element in their packaging. We find we still 
can be Very, Very Young on Christmas Day.—(J. H.) 


HE PLACE cards for our family party are four- 

line “ poems,” touching on some outstanding char- 
acteristic of the guest, or event in his life during the 
year. They are read aloud. 

After dinner a half-bushel basket draped in tissue 
paper is borne to the sound of music to the living room. 
There is a string for everyone. At a signal each pulls. 
Then begin swift appraisals and swifter trades. How 
the children do it so fast, I cannot imagine. 

We sing carols, play games—simple ones, for our 
youngest is pre-school and it is as much her party as 
ours. Then charades and “ Sir Roger’ ends “our best 

Christmas yet.’’—(K. M.) 


The good wishes of our 
friends are brought into 
the centre of our Christmas 
festivities because we use 
their greeting cards to de- 
corate our tree. They dangle 
from every branch and 
twig, and their bright colors 
repeat their cheery mes- 
sages all through the holi- 
day season.—(G. J. T.) 








I suppose it began before I was born certainly 
from my earliest days I always have opened my eyes to 
Christmas morning in the same happy way. However 
early the children were awake, my father seemed to 
have slipped up earlier, and quietly begun to play 
Christmas carols on the gramophone. 

We follow the same custom now in my own home. I 
can think of nothing lovelier than drifting into con- 
sciousness to the familiar strains of “‘Holy Night,” and 
““God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” —(L. S.) 


UR FAMILY Christmas is a riot all day long, but in 

the evening when great-grandmother gets out the 
family album, it’s a real panic. The album has reached 
its second volume now, and after we laugh over the 
same pictures we laugh over every year, the big moment 
arrives. 

Out of envelopes and slim tissue paper parcels come 
the new family portraits of the year. Sometimes they 
all go to brides and weddings, sometimes to new babies, 
college graduates, or little nephews holding toy trains. 

Whatever they are, the big march-past begins. 
Apologetically each victim brings forward his photo- 
graph and gives it to great-grandmother with a kiss. 
The fun is on! The old tintypes of Volume One may 
look funny to modern eyes, but not one bit funnier than 
the modern portraits, when surveyed with critical 
hilarity by great-aunts and uncles still smarting from 
bright gibes about the well-known family beak, and 
slant to cauliflower ears. 

Then mother sits down at the old organ, which is 
exactly in tune with the new grand piano, and the forty 
of us are away on our annual Christmas sing-—carols, 
old songs, new jazz.—(Dot.) 

What makes my Christmas is the star at the top of 
my tree. It recalls the days when as little children we 
sat around the family tree each Christmas Eve and 
father told the story of the Nativity. Always there was 
a beautiful tinsel star on the topmost branch. On our 
last Christmas together, we agreed that wherever we 
might be we always would put a star on the top of our 
our Christmas tree. We always do.—(C. M. S.) 


RIENDS of Horace Stovin, a Toronto man, can 
know he is thinking of them on Christmas morn- 
ing, even though he sends out no greeting cards; for Mr. 
Stovin does all his Christmas good-wishing by mental 
telepathy. Last year two days after Christmas he put 


an advertisement in the local papers which read as 
follows: “My Christmas card was sent by mental tele- 
pathy. If you didn’t receive it, here’s wishing you the 
best for the coming year.” He bought a large number of 
papers, marked them and sent them to friends. 

One family I know has a tradition in regard to gift 
giving within the family circle which emphasizes the 
thought behind the gift, rather than the price. Each 
member is expected to make at least one gift personally, 
and each member receives at least one such gift. It’s 
arranged ahead of time. This means that even the 
smallest child is going to put a whole lot of love and 
hard work—if not skill—into making something that 
he thinks the recipient will like better than anything 
else. And incidentally, it gives everybody a chance to 
develop abilities. There are all sorts of possibilities— 
knitting, clay modelling, wood carving, embroidery, 
and so on.—(M. P.) 

Christmas night the relatives all gather around the 
fire and father reads Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 
He always has, ever since I can remember. Why, I 
know that man Scrooge as well as I know my own 
father!—(C, E.) 


N OUR house Christmas breakfast is the big event. 

The gift parcels are spread on the huge table. The 
meal always is the same—coffee and plate after plate of 
mother’s special Christmas doughnuts, fresh from the 
stove.—(J. P.) 

Long before it became a society game, grandmother 
inaugurated the Treasure Hunt. Each member of our 
family hides his Christmas gifts about her house, and 
composes a versified guide for each recipient to help him 
in the chase. Children get extra help, and to this day 
I never will forget the rapture of the moment on my 
first Christmas when I| crept under the old horsehair 
sofa and clasped a shining red fire engine to my baby 
heart.—(E. L.) 

My mother always made a practice of sending gifts to 
our friends on Christmas morning, with my brother and 
myself the beasts of burden. It was great fun to be 
allowed to trot around the streets of our small town, 
loaded with parcels, and after ringing the doorbell to 
stand grinning and embarrassed while being thanked by 
the recipient. It made Christmas morning a very 
thrilling time. I’m surprised today to see how few 
parents let their children have the fun of delivering the 
presents.—(G. H.) 
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O YOU sing carols, go to 
church, hang up your stock- 
ing, or dance all Christmas 
Eve? Is your family party 
gay or glum? Is Christmas 
for you the most hilarious 
holiday of the year, or is it just a hated pause in the 
regular round, that must be lived through and endured? 
Whatever you do, you cannot escape the day. Why let 
the day escape you? 

The Canadian tradition is rooted deep. “The wonder- 
ful thing about our Christmas is that everyone comes 
home,” confides the work-worn countrywoman, with 
shining eyes. The smart city matron says the same. And 
the point is they all do come home, eagerly, joyously, of 
their own free will. 

And when the very last one is gathered into your 
family circle, what do you give them? Merry memories, 
or merely menu? A fast-moving party, or an empty day? 
Turkey and cranberry, pudding and gifts are grand 
while they last, but what will the family do? What will 
make Christmas for them, so that even the youngest 
will remember and tell of these “ wonderful times” in the 
years when he too is looking backward. 

The truth of the matter is that no communal joys are 
spontaneous. The family festival must be planned, 
stage-managed, built up; and it is here that little cus- 
toms serve. They are the stuff from which family 
merriment is made. 

In the old days Christmas meant singing waits, toot- 
ing coach horns, steaming wassails and ye olde Yule log. 
Our generation has gone right on adopting and adapting 
until a whole new set of family customs is in full swing. 

Have you a little tradition in your home? Do you 
want one, new-born and ready for adoption on Christ- 
mas Day, 1938? For those who do, Chatelaine has 
queried families in all parts of Canada. Their most 
original suggestions are printed here. They all helped 
to make one family merry. They may help to make your 
Christmas too. 


UD 


QitrLe BERYL makes our Christmas. When she 
was ten this July, she made the announcement she 
was “too big for dolls now,” but that was just the first 
hint looking forward to the big day, and now the excite- 
ment grows from week to week, 

It always has been that way with Beryl, since the 
first Christmas my kid sister brought her gurgling and 
cooing to our family Christmas tree. No, she’s no rela- 





tive—just a child from the next street with an invalid 
mother and a father out of work. Sis was just the age to 
love wheeling baby carriages, and there was Beryl wait- 
ing to be wheeled. So she had her first Christmas at our 
house and has been coming ever since. Father and 
mother give her all her clothes and we come in strong 
with toys. 

We just have the family for Christmas at our house, 
and an orphan girl friend. When does the party start? 
Well, last year exactly when Beryl rang our front door 
bell Christmas morning at seven o’clock.—(G. W.) 

Where we lived on a prairie farm, hanging up the 
Christmas stocking is a universal custom, for there are 
no Christmas trees to be had. To open our stockings 
Christmas morning, our family lines up in the hall 
according to size, the littlest member having the thrill 
of first peek through the living-room door. It used to be 
Little Sister Number Four. Now it is mother herself 
who leads the way. In town, since we grew up, we have 
a tree. Christmas dinner is for father, mother, us four 
girls, our current beaus. On the Christmas tree are ten 
little mechanical toys—our evening’s fun.—(I. W.) 


N ELDERLY couple with a big house always give 
a house party over Christmas. They invite young 
people away from home. Promptly at midnight Christ- 
mas Eve they drink a toast. Then come the parcels 
from the tree, and late supper before the fire. Next day 
there is morning church, a walk in the woods, dinner 
and Christmas carols.—(M. B. A.) 
All gifts on our tree must bear four lines of verse. 
The reading of these family rhymes, as the gifts are 
taken from the tree, occupies Christmas afternoon. 


Even five-year-olds thrill to hear their amazing efforts 


read aloud.—(M. T.) 

The buzz of the alarm clock heralds our Christmas 
dawn. We make a dash for the hall. We kine up, baby 
in front and granddad last, and march down the stairs. 
We head straight for the kitchen. Each picks up his cup 
of coffee and bacon sandwich and treks back to the 
living room. Father distributes the gifts. Youngsters 
included, each member of the clan in turn tells the most 
interesting thing that has happened to him during the 
year.—(J. T.) 

OME Christmas customs are just too, too wonderful 
ever to be forgotten, and boys and girls everywhere 

will be hoping that their own Uncle John will take the 
hint when he reads of the breath-taking Christmas thrill 
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enjoyed by the children of the Lucky Robinson family. 
Lucky K. Robinson describes it: 

At our grandmother’s old home on the farm, after 
Christmas dinner, our uncle used to line up all the nieces 
and nephews along the wall of the living room, go to his 
vault and get a roll of bills, and starting with the eldest, 
pay each one of us as many dollar bills as we were years 
old. This was our unforgettable thrill, and dear Uncle 
John kept up the custom after grandmother died. 

When the first Abbotts came to Canada over fifty 
years ago, they brought with them their love of the old 
Cornish custom of eating the Christmas Eve bun to- 
gether—a tradition they still observe. Now four genera- 
tions gather at the home of the head of the family. No 
table is set, but chairs of all kinds circle the open grate. 
Each guest is given a great mug of steaming coffee and 
a bun—not an ordinary bun, but a huge Cornish Christ- 
mas Eve bun, crammed full of raisins, peel and spice, 
with a smaller bun as topknot. Old carols are sung, old 
stories retold, old ties strengthened.—(A. L.) 

My early Christmas Eve memories are of Midnight 
Mass in the village church, followed each year by the 
Reveillon, the old French feast served in all our homes 
to babitant relatives and friends who had come long 
distances over winter roads. This meal still is the big 
event in our city household, and old and young alike 
clamor for second helpings of the ragout with its meat 
balls in thick brown gravy, and our patés 4 la viande, 
which are like mince pies, only filled with rich pork 
stew. Christmas Day, like the rest of Canada, we have 
turkey dinner and gifts around the tree, but our 
Reveillon comes first.—(P. G.) 


HE REASON that our Christmas at home.used to 
be such a merry one was probably because there 
were seven of us to make and enjoy the fun. 

But one of the big events 
of the day, when we were 
all small, was after the pre- 
sent-giving when we all took 
part in a tin-pan parade. 
Led by father, each of us, 
including the leader, was 
armed with a pan and big 
spoon, and the procession 
marched through the house, 
in and out of rooms, making 
as much noise as possible. 


Poor house !—(G.H.) 4 
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signed that contract had been about the best she re- 
membered. Everybody else going back to England with 
their tails between their legs. What a moment it had 
been when she could give a casual nod to the stars, 
instead of the overeager “ good mornings” and “ hullos’’ 
she had before thought necessary. Reaching nineteen 
as a nobody, how good it had been to show the other 
chorus girls where they got off, 

She pulled her rug more cosily round her. 

A lot of this short visit must be spent on public 
appearances and publicity, she decided. But the rest of 
the time could be spent rubbing out old scores. Queer 
how somebody as famous as she was could care about 
things that had happened when she was a child, but they 
still nagged if she were awake in the night. She would 
go down to her school. They would give her a bouquet 
and ask her to speak to the girls. What oil that would 
be, poured over her snubbed and despised childhood. 
Miss Dean and the other mistresses had always liked 


to share. There was nothing funny in the nickname, 
It had been the title 
of one of her films. However » per ple were passing. This 
She turned on him her “wife 
welcoming husband’’ look. 

“Very comfortable. I was just thinking of all the old 
friends I’d look up.” 

Nigel’s eyes twinkled. 

“You ought to make a list of them. You'll never be 
able to put over your‘ Home town girl unspoilt by fame’ 


““Sweetness,” that she could see. 


was no time to argue. 


act unless you make sure they’ve time to put up the 
decorations. It’s a pity any of them should miss hearing 
you say, ‘Oh, you shouldn’t have taken all this trouble 
for me.’ There’s nobody living gets a humbler inflection 
on the ‘me.’.”’ 

Sylvia turned her eyes gravely to him. Her voice was 
low. To passers-by she and Nigel were a charmingly 
devoted couple. 

“You are a beast.” 


13 


good idea of hers asking those people out to the ranch 
that first week-end. A good thing she had, too. Nigel 
had been so queer. Making dreadful jokes about “‘Oh, 
perfect love,” the hymn that they had sung at the wed- 
ding. People didn’t make jokes about hymns, it was in 
terribly bad taste. All the same it had been good public- 
ity. The marriage of two big stars like themselves 
made a very important place of their home. If only 
Nigel weren’t so queer. So cynical. What in the world 
had they got to be cynical about? 


BERRI was proud of her home. Nothing had cost much, 
but it was gay and charming. Much of it they had made 
themselves. She sewing. The children helping Oliver 
paint and carpenter. The days when they had all 
worked were treasured as her grandmother had treas- 
ured pressed flowers. It was as if they had been photo- 
graphed and recorded and put away on a shelf in her 
brain. They were nice to have for when she was alone, 





Every day there were long sittings in the studio. Nobody was allowed to see the portrait, but Sylvia seemed pleased about it. 


Berri best. Berri had been popular. Goodness knows 
why. She had been no better at things, and of course 
had nevér had her looks. How funny it must feel after- 
ward to be so wrong about two sisters. How they must 
curse themselves now for not taking more trouble with 
her. She could imagine the conversations. “I wonder 
why we bothered with Berri. She’s never done anything. 
Just married a rather unsuccessful artist. Sylvia was 
the one. She must have had all that charm and beauty 
even then. Queer we never knew.” But more likely 
they didn’t admit their stupidity. People were so dis- 
honest. They probably said now they’d always seen 
what was in her. 

“Well, how’s Sweetness?” 

Sylvia looked at Nigel. She hated the way he called 
her Sweetness. There was something rude in the way 
he said it. As if it was a joke which she ought to be able 


Nigel got up. 

“That’s the end of tonight’s bedtime story, kiddies. 
Beauty was left lying all alone, and the bad beast 
departed.” 

Sylvia looked after him. 

How tiresome he was, she thought. Really, if she’d 
known what he was going to be like, she didn’t think 
she’d have married him. But her agents had suggested 
that a marriage would be good publicity. It had seemed 
like fate that they were starred together in a picture. 
As it had been fate that he had fallen in love with her. 
She had rather liked him then. Being engaged had been 
fun. Only he would take it all too seriously. All those 
stupid questions as to if she really loved him. She had 
never understood why he had changed directly they 
were married. After all, even on a honeymoon you don’t 
want to see the same person all the time. It had been a 


or when Oliver grew particularly absorbed in his work 
and shut her out. They were her savings for the future. 
That chilly future when the children would be grown up. 
They were an insurance against a day when Oliver 
might stop loving. 

It was Sylvia coming to stay that made her suddenly 
look at her house with new eyes. It was other people 
really who put the idea into her head. 

“What, your sister, Sylvia Moon, coming bere.” 

The inflection on the “here,” made the house shrink 
back to the two fishermen’s cottages it had once been. 
It made the simple well-cooked meals she served seem 
very simple indeed. It made her checked linen table- 
cloths, and golden-yellow china, comic peasant ware 
which would amuse. It made her spare bedroom very 
There was no dressing-room, no private 


primitive. 
Continued on page 34 


bath. Until Sylvia was 
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Gold Standards 


In which you look at life through the beautiful eyes of 


two sisters——one, a movie star, the other, Oliver’s wife 


ERITA put the milk in the 
pan to clot into cream. She 
gave a quick housewife’s 

eye at the clock. Time the joint 
was in the oven. That done she 
went to the window. The sea was that odd lapis blue 
you get in Cornwall. Between her and it the children 
were playing. A faint smile crinkled the corners of her 
mouth. How big they were getting! John looked much 
-more than six. She wished in a way he were not six. 
Six would mean that soon, terrifyingly soon, there would 
be talk of school. One day Oliver would say, “We ought 
to do something about the kids’ education, I suppose.” 
And when he said that, quite suddenly Toinette and 
John would be away for hours together. Learning things 
that she was not there to see them learn. Making friends 
she did not know. Not absolutely hers as they were 
now. Not always about, so that she had only to stop 
what she was doing and listen to hear running feet 
upstairs, chatter in the garden, or laughter from the 
beach. 

The kitchen door opened. Oliver came in from his 
studio which had been built on the sea-greyed place that 
was meant for a garden. Berita smiled at him. Inside 
she felt, “Goodness, he would come now, bless him! 
I’ve got such a lot to do this morning.” 

Oliver’s hair was on end. He had the absorbed angry 
_ of the person who creates but cannot get a creation 
right. 

“Berri, where’s Toinette? I had that head yesterday. 
Now I’ve done something to it. I’ve lost that likeness.” 

Berri put her arm through his. She took an apprecia- 
tive sniff at his jersey. 

“I do think you smell nice. There’s something about 
paint mixed with wool and pipe smoke and things, I find 
awfully pleasant.” 

While she was talking she was leading him back to 
the studio. Of course, if he really had mucked up Toin- 
ette’s head then she must come and sit again. They had 
to live. If he showed children’s portraits he might get 
some of that sort of work. But if possible she must per- 
suade him that he would get on just as well without her. 
Even the bribe of sixpence was not likely to make Toin- 
ette pleased at another sitting so soon. All the children 
of the artists’ colony knew that they had to sit if asked, 
Before Christmas or a birthday, or other times when 
money was needed, they were willing, even pressing, in 
their offers. But today there was nothing like that in 
sight. Toinette still had threepence from yesterday’s 
sitting. -When you are four, threepence represents 
unlimited spending. 

Berri laughed. 


“You've got her truculence all right. And—” 
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Oliver did not wait for the rest. Eagerly and techni- 
cally he began dissecting his work. 

Berri did not listen. An occasional “Um ”’was all that 
was needed. She was staring at that something else 
Oliver had drawn into the picture. That quality that 
gave steady, unshaking love. That quality which made 
her sometimes damp with fright. Was it possible to hold 
a man forever when half the time he forgot he had you 
there? That quality which even now made Toinette 
fly at you with mad hugs. Berri always hugged back; 
she understood so well that need to grasp. Lucky 
Toinette, still to be at an age when things like grasping 
made you feel secure. 

“Don’t you think it’s that?” said Oliver. 

“Um,” agreed Berri, who had not heard a word he 
said. “I'll give Toinette a call. Try not to keep her long. 
It’s such a lovely morning.” 

The bumpy road across to the beach was blazing with 
sunlight. The children looked up. A really magnificent 
castle was being built. A particularly exciting kind with 
turrets. John and Toinette began to jump up and down 
when they saw her coming. 

“Look, Mummy!” 

“Toinette, darling,” said Berri. “Run across to the 
studio for a minute. Daddy just wants another look at 
you.” 

Toinette got up. She dusted the sand off her knees. 

“Oh, goo’ness.” She sighed as she crossed the road. 
‘I wish daddy sold meat like Mr. Birch. His chil’en 
don’t never have to have their picture painted.” 

Berri grinned. The Birch children, suffering from a 
tendency to squint, were never likely to go onto canvas 
even if their father were an artist. All the same it was 
hard on Toinette on so lovely a morning. 

“It'll be some more pennies, darling.” 

Toinette looked round reproachfully. 

“Thank you, Mummy, but I was not wantin’ any 
pennies.” 

**1 think,” said John, “‘I shall put stones for gun em- 
placements.” 

Berri turned to go. How like his father John was. 
Carrying on with what he was doing, completely dis- 
regarding either what others did or thought. 

“Guns! You’re a bloodthirsty little horror.” 

She looked down at him. How many other little boys 
had played with guns? And how many had those things 
killed before they were even men? She gave herself a 
shake. “I must have got a liver. I’m wallowing in 
morbidity.” 

The newspapers were coming up the road. Young 
Fred had a round of three villages to do. This was the 
last. It made the papers very late, but nobody was in a 
hurry in Cornwall. 


She took the paper from young Fred. She carried it 
into the kitchen. She laid it on the floor beside her while 
she basted the joint. As she shut the oven door a head- 
line caught her eye. 

“Film stars coming home. Sylvia Moon and Nigel 
Monk sail.” 

Berri sat on the floor. She leaned against the leg of 
the kitchen table. 

Sylvia coming home! What fun! They had not much 
in common as children, but of course now they were 
grown up it would be different. Then her eyes grew 
thoughtful. Would Sylvia be very grand? Then sud- 
denly she laughed out loud. She got up. What a fool she 
was. Here was her sister coming home, whom she had 
not seen for six years. And did she think of killing a 
fatted calf? She did not. She sat on her kitchen floor 
and wished she had bought that fur coat in the sales. 
She went to her rack and took down four plates. She 
put them to heat. They were nice blue plates with cows 
on them. She focused on one of the cows. 

‘All the same,” she said to it mentally, “it’s not so 
funny. How would you like a film star sister to come 
and see you, when you'd nothing to wear in the evenings 
but an old tweed coat?” 


SYLVIA, wrapped in a mink coat and a rug, lay in her 
chair. She had placed herself in a becoming position 
because there were plenty of people passing to and fro 
who wanted to stare. But once certain she was nicely 
laid out for admirers to look at, she forgot them. She 
let her mind drift. 

What fun this going home was, she thought. How 
different to the way she had come out. Nearly six years 
ago that had been. It felt like sixty, so much water had 
gone under the bridge. Second-class she and the other 
girls in the chorus had travelled. Even then she had 
hated it. She had never thought anything but the best 
suitable for her. The other girls had seemed to find it 
fun. She had not. She had felt just like she had at 
school; unable to enjoy anything because the only places 
she could enjoy were head girl and captain of the teams, 
and she was never anywhere near being those. How she 
had hated New York. Everybody else had been sorry 
for Joe Moulin when the show flopped. She pretended 
to be too, but inside she wasn’t. She hated him. He 
was no longer worth bothering to smile at. He was a 
failure. 

She shifted her position. Her neck was stiff from lean- 
ing over to the left. The right side of her profile was the 
best, but she would show it again presently. 

It was the wildest fluke that had swung her to Holly- 
wood. The talent scout looking for just her big-eyed 
baby prettiness. On the whole, the day when she had 
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chord in Joan’s memory. She remembered suddenly the 
plans John Thornton had made for this son of his on his 
twenty-first birthday. 

“Your people will be angry, I’m afraid,” she said, 
with a touch of bitterness. 

“That’s our problem, isn’t it?” Anne asked pertly. 

But Stan was chuckling. “ Mother’Il blow up. Dad— 
well, I can handle dad.” 

“I’m sure you can, Stan,” Joan said sarcastically. 
“But just the same, it might be easier to put it off and 
tell them first. You’ll have to tell them afterward; you'll 
be living with them, I suppose?” 

“Who says so?”’ Stan asked. 

“We'll be on our own, Stan and I,” Anne put in. “It’s 
all arranged.” 

Joan smiled at him suddenly. “I’m afraid I didn’t 
understand. You’re working then, Stan? You have a 
job?” 


HE TRIED to meet her eyes, but his own were blurring 
now, and they wavered away from hers. His speech 
was growing thicker, and he was looking less like a small 
boy and more like an unpleasant young man. “‘ Not me,” 
he answered heavily. “I don’t need a job.” 

Anne broke in impatiently. “What are you trying to 
find out anyway, Joan?” 

Joan regarded her coolly. “I’m merely interested.” 
Then, her mouth hardening suddenly, “I suppose there’s 
no use, Anne, in trying to talk you out of this?” 

“*Not the slightest.” 

“Then I’m going to talk to Stan,” Joan said abruptly. 

“It won’t—” 

“You see, I know a lot about you, Stan. I’ve worked 
in your father’s office, and he’s talked about you a lot, 





around the corner of the screen. 





Joan's eyes lighted swiftly. “Oh, Dick, I'm 


I know about your birthday next week, and I know how 
your father’s been looking forward to it. He’s planned a 
surprise for you.” 

“What kind of surprise?” Stan asked the questiou 
suspiciously. 

“Something he’s been working for and saving for a 
long time.” Joan looked at the boy steadily, hoping 
she could appeal to him. “I’m telling you this, Stan, 
because perhaps it’s more important to keep you from 
getting married like this, than it is for your father to 
enjoy your surprise.” 

“Well, go on. What is it?” 

“He wants you to have a trip around the world before 
you settle down to business. He’s going to give you 
money—bonds—to pay for the trip.” 

“Bonds?” Stan repeated vaguely. 

“Yes. Negotiable securities. He’s put them away 
for you.” 

Suddenly Stan grinned. “You say he was going to 
give them to me? Oh, lord—’’ he threw back his head 
and laughed drunkenly. “Then it doesn’t make any 
difference!” 

Anne looked at him apprehensively. “What are you 
talking about, Stan?” 

He was still laughing. “Boy, what a laugh!” Sud- 
denly he fumbled in the pocket of his coat, and brought 
out a packet of papers. He snapped the elastic band 
that bound them, and spread them on the table in a 
sweeping gesture. “Look,” he said to Joan, with an air 
of triumph. 

Joan stared at them. Slowly, one after another, the 
lettering on each began to carry a meaning to her mind, 
and a sickening sense of recognition came over her. 

“Stan! Where did you get these bonds?” she cried. 


so glad to see you!” 
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“What’s the difference?” he answered insolently. “He 
was going to give them to me anyway, wasn’t he?” 

Anne was staring at him incredulously. “‘ You told me 
you had money of your own, Stan—money you'd had a 
long time.” 

“Li'l exaggeration, sweet. But I’ve got the money, 
haven’t I?” 

“You took those bonds, from your father Stan,” Joan 
said evenly. 

Sensing the accusation in her words, he grew defiant. 
“Sure, I took ’em,” he said, trying to be careless about 
it. “It doesn’t matter. Sunday they would have been 
mine anyway. Dad would have made a speech after 
dinner and handed them over.” 

“You mean you stole them, Stan?” Anne broke in 
harshly. 

He was on the defensive now. “How could I steal 
what was mine?” he asked angrily. “‘What’s the harm, 
anyway?” 

“Don’t you really see the harm, Stan?” Joan asked 
quietly. “How did you get them?” 

He looked at her sullenly. He was beginning to get a 
little worried, a little afraid, now, and bit by bit Joan 
got the story from him. 

He had been in his father’s apartment that afternoon 
when John Thornton had taken the bonds from the 
safety-deposit box and brought them home. His father 
had told Stan nothing about them except they were 
papers he wanted to take with him tomorrow when he 
went out to Connecticut for the week-end. When his 
father left the room for a minute, Stan had examined 
the papers, found they were bonds, and on a sudden 
thought had slipped other papers into the cedar-colored 
envelope, and pocketed the bonds himself. His father 
had then returned to the room and unsuspectingly 
placed the envelope in a small wall safe to leave over- 
night. After that Stan had come on home, alone, to 
Connecticut, had called Anne at dinner time, and they 
had made their plans. 

** . . It’s all right, I tell you,” he finished up defi- 
antly. “I'll talk to dad. I can handle dad.” 


SUDDEN DISGUST at this boy’s thoughtlessness 
filled Joan. She watched him with aversion as he 
gulped down another drink. Then, “Listen to me, 
Stan,” she said abruptly. “You can’t do this to your 
father. If you really don’t understand what it’s going 
to mean to him when he finds out what you’ve done, } 
can’t explain. But take my word for it, if he finds this 
out, he’ll be hurt more deeply than you’re capable of 
realizing. You're tearing down, with one blow, all the 
hope for you he’s been building up over years.” 

Stan’s head was lowered, but his voice came sullenly. 
“Tl straighten it out. I’II tell him—” 

“You'll tell him nothing,” Joan broke in decisively. 
“Not a word. Listen to me, Stan—” Joan shook him, 
not too gently. “Listen to me, Stan,” she repeated 
clearly. “I’m leaving you here. And I’m taking Anne 
home with me.” She turned to her sister. “Are you 
willing to go, Anne?” 

The girl was on the verge of tears. “Oh, yes; I want 
to go, Joan.” 

“And these bonds,” Joan went on quickly, turning 
back to Stan, “I’m taking back to your father. Before 
he discovers they’re gone, if possible.” 

The boy made a sudden reach for them. “See here,” 
he cried angrily, making a last attempt to keep control 
of this situation, “you can’t—” 

“Sit down and stay where you are,” Joan said 
quietly. 

He seemed about to protest further, but already, 
before they were halfway across the room, his eyes had 
closed and his head had dropped to the table. He was 
breathing heavily, sunk in a deep stupor. 

Joan spoke to the captain. “I'll pay the bill,” she said, 
“and you put him to bed. Don’t let him go out again 
tonight.” 

Once in the car, with Anne beside her, she was about 
to go when she remembered something. “‘Go and lock 
his car, Anne,” she said quickly. “Bring the keys. I 
don’t want him driving tonight.” 

Meekly Anne obeyed, running through the still 
dripping rain to the yellow roadster. In a moment she 
was back, a bunch of keys clasped tightly in her hand. 
Joan took them with relief. “At least I won’t have to 
worry about that,” she said. “I'll get them back to him 
in the morning.” 

“Joan,” Anne began timidly, as soon as they were 
started, “I’m a little beast. 1—’’ 4 Continued on page 43 






























































Joan Marshall bad resigned ber position as secretary 
to wealthy young Barry Hunt when be bad fallen in love 
with ber. She realized that they moved in different circles 
and Barry’s family would never accept ber. Jobn Thornton, 
an uncle of Barry, offers Joan a position on bis staff but she 
is forced to resign that too, when Mr. Thornton tells ber 
that be is becoming more and more attracted to ber. She 
leaves,be continues ber salary until she can find another job. 

Mrs. Thornton learns of this and tells ber husband that 
she intends to divorce bim. This shatters Joan Marshall's 
dreams of bappiness, for Barry bas asked ber to marry bim. 
But ber own. problems are not all that worry Joan—ber 
sister, Anne, bad come up to New York to seek success as 
an opera singer, but when she is sent to the Connecticut 
bome of a famous singing teacher for lessons, she wastes ber 
time driving round the country and going to bectic parties 
with a young man. The young man, Joan learns, is none 
other than Stan Thornton, son of ber former employer. 


The girl looked at her sulkily. “It’s not going 
to do any good. I know what I want.” 

“Do you really want”—Joan’s glance swept the room 
swiftly—“all this?” 

The boy was looking at her with hazy, uncertain eyes. 
“Who is she? What’s she butting in for? What’s she 
want?” 

““She’s my sister,” Anne answered. “I don’t know 
what she wants.” 

“1 want a drink, for one thing, Stan. Something hot,” 
Joan said easily. “‘I’m wet and cold.” 

He lurched suddenly in the direction of the waiter. 
“Sure,” he answered. “‘Waiter—a cup of coffee.” 

Joan sat down opposite them. While she waited she 
studied the boy, and suddenly pity crowded out the 
anger in her heart. His young, flushed face, his rumpled 
hair, the sleepy look in his blue eyes—suddenly he was 
only a little boy. A very spoiled and impossible little 
boy, but that wasn’t all his fault either. She glanced 
from him to Anne, and encountered the same flushed 
cheeks, the same blue eyes fighting desperately against 
sleep. Two badly spoiled youngsters, she thought pity- 
ingly, trying to be sophisticates. But no worse than that. 

The coffee came, and she sipped it slowly. “And 
where do you youngsters go from here?” she asked 
conversationally. 

“Secret, dear sister, 
“Mustn’t tell anyone.” 

But Joan persisted. “ Are you making a night of it, or 
are you about through?” 

Stan looked down at Anne, and they smiled at each 
other. “I'll say we’re not through,” he answered. 
‘Leave him alone, Joan,” Anne put in angrily. “Why 


\” DiD you think I wouldn’t, Anne?” 


” 


the boy answered, grinning. 
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This story of young people in New York and | 
their fight for happiness and recognition | 


approaches its climax 


by MARION BAXTER TAYLOR 
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did you have to trail us here 
anyway?” 

Joan looked at her coldly. “I 
think I had a right to, Anne,” 
she answered quietly. Then, 
seeing the disdainful look on 
Anne’s face, sudden anger at 
this impossible young sister of 
hers flared up, and she made no 
effort to control it. “Do you 
think I’ve enjoyed it—racing 
around in the rain, trying to 
keep you from being a head- 
strong fool?” 

“Who's a fool?’”’ Stan broke 
in. “Sister, you’re insulting. 
You don’t know the facts. 
Never call anyone a fool, dear 
sister, unless you know the 
facts.” He turned toward 
Anne. “I’m going to tell her, 
kid,” he said. 

Anne shrugged. “Go ahead, 
if you like,” she said coldly. 

Stan tried to straighten up, 
but he swayed a little from side 
to side. His voice took on a 
pompous note. “We'll make 
this the announcement party,” 
he said. “Mr. Stan Thornton 
takes pleasure in announcing 
his marriage to—” 

Joan caught her breath. 
““You’re married?” she asked. 

Stan grinned foolishly. “Give 
us a li’I time, sister. I called up 
the village clerk in Harrison 
two hours ago. He’s sitting up, 
waiting to marry us.” 

Anne looked at her sister 
with an air of triumph. ‘Do 
you object to that, Joan?” 

“I’m not sure,” Joan an- 
swered. Then she turned to 
Stan. “You've told your 
people, I suppose?” 

The boy laughed, a rather 
disagreeable laugh. ‘What 
would I tell them for?” he 
asked. “I’m twenty-one, I am. 
Anyway, next week I’m 


twenty-one. , 7 
The words struck a familiar A knock sounded at the door, and Dick stuck his head 
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Alice came running out of the house, all prepared for excitement because anything was liable to happen. 


seeing a card done with one great peony. Aren’t they 


wonderful!” : 
“Mrs. Phelps sent them to Alice. A big armful. So 


Alice sent these to the Lark sisters . . . but there are 
only two Larks, and here are three peonies,” Mrs. 
Carmichael said. “The reason is obvious now.” And 
she handed one creaking peony to Lolly. ‘And all the 
love that’s been added as postscript to it every time it 
was given today goes with it,” she added. 

“T’Il put both on the greeting card, darling,” Lolly 
said, and she hurried down the street, pursued by an 
idea that pushed her all that afternoon through her 
baby-tending, and hurried her up to her little room 


just before dinner, and there, at her drawing board, 
burst into being on the white paper. 

But Mrs. Carmichael hurried too, and the Lark sister 
was waiting at the door, looking as though she were 
thinking of ten things at once. 

**It’s ’way too short,” she wailed. “Suppose we can’t 
fix it!” 

“We can fix it,”” Mrs. Carmichael said firmly, and it 
was no idle boast because in a lifetime of “fixing,” 
nothing had ever been entirely impossible. 

“What flowers!” Miss Lark cried, already feeling a 
little better now that Mrs. Carmichael was _ here, 
threading her needle, bright and thin as rain. 


“They look a little more wonderful even 
than when they grew,” Mrs. Carmichael 
said, “because they’re gifts twice over. 
Mrs. Phelps gave them to us, and we’re 
giving them to you. . .” 

“And I’Il take one of them next door 
to old Mrs. Burgundy,” Miss Lark said, 
and immediately she felt richer and more 
leisurely, being able to give something 
away. 

But the one she didn’t give away, she tied 
with a flash of silver ribbon, and a mist of 
fern, and wore on her shoulder at the recital 
of her thumby little piano pupils. Down in 
the third row, George Works, seeing how 
the pink peony glowed against Miss Lark’s 
cheek, thought she was rather a sweet little 
thing, and asked to take her home. . . so 
it was a gay party after all. 

Little Lolly Merton, running out at 
midnight to mail the finished design for her 
greeting card to a publishing company, saw 
them walking along under the trees, looking 
happy and intimate, whispering and laugh- 
ing as a woman will who is wearing a flower 
pinned against her shoulder. 

“Another job done by a peony,” Lolly 
said to herself, and she began imagining the 
hundreds of people to whom this card of 
hers would be mailed. The peony idea 

scattered in a thousand welcoming hearts all over the 
world because Mrs. Phelps had given it to Miss Grant, 
and Miss Grant had given it to Mrs. Carmichael, 
and Mrs. Carmichael had given it to Lolly, and Lolly 
had given it to unknown others . 


NEXT MORNING, Mr. Michael McGurk rode past 
the Phelps’ greenhouses again, and looking up at their 
stained glass windows, from which the absent twelve 
cherub faces seemed not even to be missed, shook his 
head. 

‘““Waste of good money to raise all those flowers,” he 
said gruffly to himself. “Who looks at ’em, anyway?” @ 
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HEN the peonies opened, the greenhouses 

became stained glass windows, clustered with 

the pink faces of cherubs, and the higher faces 
of choirboys, grouped for singing. Most of the people 
driving along the road past the Phelps’ greenhouses, 
enjoyed seeing them, and felt a little more secure at the 
sight, because there were still people who could afford 
greenhouses, and gardeners to tend them. 

But there were a few, of course, who always want 
to put beauty on a treadmill, demanding that it perform 
some useful task, not b-‘ieving that beauty is its own 
utility. 

“Waste of money, those flowers,” old Michael 
McGurk said grumpily to his companion as they were 
driving along. “People ought to be ashamed to spend 
money on nonsense like that, these days. Unemploy- 
ment, and everything.” 

“Maybe,” his companion smiled. “So, you'd like 
to have flowers unemployed, too? Well, maybe.” 

But at that very moment, a dozen peonies were 
starting out into the world to do their complicated job. 

Mrs. Phelps was sitting in the room of the children’s 
governess, watching her pack her little week-end bag, 
for it was Miss Grant’s day off—that day for which 
the week was made. Miss Grant, whose world was 
composed of children, spent her day off, like the post- 
man taking a walk, with her sister’s children. Her desk 
was flanked on one side by their pictures, and on the 
other by the photographs of the Phelps children. They 
had never met, but they all knew each other intimately, 
because when Miss Grant was with one world, she 
talked about the other. 

“So Alice is graduating from high school,” Mrs. 
Phelps said conversationally, knowing very well that 
Alice was, and what she would wear, and what everyone 
had said about her record, and sundry other facts. “I 
asked Martin to pack the nicest peonies for her. With 
my love.” Mrs. Phelps had already sent Alice a white 
evening bag, fragile as a flower itself. 

“That’s very nice of you,” Miss Grant flushed with 
happiness. People were always doing nice things for 
Miss Grant, and usually the nice things were gifts sent 
not to her, but through her. She was a sort of gift- 
conductor, Miss Grant. 


SO THE peonies arrived at the house of Miss Grant’s 
sister, caged in a huge green box, as large as a doll 
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house. While Miss Grant was being driven by the 
Phelps chauffeur (because of the peonies), she kept 
trying to think of some child young enough to appreciate 
a doll house made of this wonderful box. But all Miss 
Grant’s children were past doll houses now. Past doll 
houses into evening bags! 

She got out at the little white house where her sister 
lived, and Martin carried in the gigantic box, with the 
peonies, so waxy they creaked with crispness, lying 
among their nearly-black leaves, great gloves of cap- 
tured pinkness, orbs of rosy light that seemed to churn 
itself into frothier latnbency near the centres. 

Alice came running out of the house, all prepared for 
excitement because this was commencement week, and 
everything was happening. 

“Oh, darling,” she cried, smothering her aunt in 
exuberance, “if there’s anything beautiful in that box, I 
simply can’t bear it.” 

“There’s love in it,” Miss Grant said. ‘“‘Love sent 
with flowers. The best peonies from our greenhouses.” 

They put the box in the middle of the living-room 
floor, and Alice lifted the lid. She held up one flower, 
nearly as large as her own head. It was carved out of 
fragile marble, so white that it caught and cherished 
all the colors around it. It was the very spirit of White, 
made of all other colors. 

“It is too beautiful,” Alice said, and her eyes were 
very beautiful, tod. Beautiful, because she was thinking 
to whom she could give one of them. “We needn’t have 
all these,” she was saying to herself. “‘We ought to pass 
some of them along.” 

Miss Grant’s sister, Mrs. Carmichael, came down 
from upstairs, wearing her neat hat, and carrying the 
little black bag that held her thimble and scissors and 
tape measure because she had been called out on an 
emergency. Somebody was going to a party and a frock 
had to be lengthened. . . 

“*T won’t be gone a minute, darling,” she said to Miss 
Grant. “You talk with Alice and I'll run all the way.” 

She always ran, Mrs. Carmichael, because her feet 
had been written in dance time. She ran and she flew 
because her feet were two little birds always chasing 
each other. 

“Take two peonies, mother,” Alice said. “Our house 
is simply too small for twelve of them. Nobody needs 
to be that rich!” 

“Share the wealth,””’ Mrs. Carmichael laughed, and 
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selected two, a curled-back pink one, and a white 
veined on the outside petals with magenta. She veiled 
them with green tissue from the magnificent box, 
because their beauty was too bright to bear soberly 
through the streets. 

“Is it really a party?” Miss Grant asked hopefully, 
knowing that her sister was lengthening a frock of the 
Lark sisters, spinsters both. 

““Not a gay party,” Alice’s mother said honestly. 
“Unless something wonderfully unexpected happens. 
It’s a recital. Miss Lark’s music pupils, alas.” 

“None too gay,”” Miss Grant admitted. “Take them 
another peony.” 

So the committee of three started out to do another 
job. 

Mrs. Carmichael trotted on her little feet down the 
sun-spattered street, swinging her bag and holding the 
three peonies carefully. She was thinking of Alice, and 
wondering how she had ever let the time slip past so 
swiftly. Only yesterday Alice was toddly and two, and 
today she was tall and sure of herself, full of strange 
wiseness, ready to saunter out into the world, afraid 
of nothing at all 

Toward her now, with her face flickering into bright- 
ness and shade by the blue shadows of the trees, came 
little Lolly Merton who had been away to art school, 
and who was home now ready to make a living. Painting 
portraits, landscapes, bathrooms, greeting cards, or 
tending babies . . . anything, of course. 

They spoke, resuming their conversation where it had 
been broken off yesterday. “But I was thinking,” 
Mrs. Carmichael said, “even if you had time each day 
to do only one card, in a month that would be thirty 
finished.” 

“Squeezed in among other things,” Lolly agreed 
thoughtfully. “‘I1 could do that. I think the trouble 
with us is we think a working hour ought to be hung ina 
sort of vacuum, I could try it.” 

“All the time you were doing the other things,” Mrs. 
Carmichael said, “you could be thinking out designs 
for today’s card.” 

“Yes,” Lolly said seriously. “It isn’t the doing that 
takes so much time. It’s the sitting and staring at the 
paper, getting ready to do.” 

“And while you did the other things, you could be 
thinking underneath.” 

“Like while I’m talking to you,” Lolly said, “I’m 
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You’ll make no mistake when you 

serve it to aman. If there’s one food 
a man likes during the brisk days of a 
Canadian winter, it’s soup. If there’s 
one soup a man specially prefers, it’s 
vegetable soup. And if there’s one veg- 
etable soup that men really go for, it’s 
Campbell’s. 


For Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is 
hearty food for strong men’s appetites. 
That rich, husky broth is simmered long 
and slowly from good Canadian beef in 
the real old home way. Vegetables are 
added with a generous hand just as in 
the old days when they were brought in 
from the home garden, juicy, succulent 
and full of flavor. No less than fifteen 
kinds are used in making Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 


No wonder men have a weakness for 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! It has 
everything—the joyous flavor of rich 
beef broth and tasty vegetables plus 
matchless seasoning— the wholesome 
heartiness that satisfies keen appetites. 
Just watch a deep plateful disappear 
when you set it before aman. It’s areal 
favorite with children, too, when meal- 
time comes around. 


[Pver't ie VEGETABLE SOUP! 


This strength of mine 
Is quite a gift; 

From Campbell’s Soup 
I get my “‘lift’’! 


wainnnt ( O@ gyi Vegetable Soup 


21 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM... Asparagus « Bean with Bacon « Beef ¢ Bouillon « Celery « Chicken with Rice 10nGy SOUP Company Lid 
Chicken Gumbo « Chicken Noodle « Clam Chowder « Consommé « Julienne « Mock Turtle « Mulligatawny . — —— CONTAINING IS GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Cream of Mushroom « Ox Tail « Pea « Pepper Pot « Scotch Broth « Tomato « Vegetable « Vegetable-Beef : PLUS RICH BEEF STOCK 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Photographs of gift packages on this page, courlesv of Canadian In- 
dustries Limited (Cellophane Division) and the Dennison Mfg. Co., Lid. 
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by ANNE JORDAN 


ON’T be dull with your gift wrappings! It’s such 
fun—and so simple—to make packages that will 
bring delighted exclamations as they are handed 

down from the tree. 

And do you know just how to go about this wrapping 
business? A supply of pins, tie wire, paste, boxes, the 
wrapping materials, and a pair of scissors will be used in 
the process. A table just the right height is a great help. 

In covering a box, have the wrapping paper the right 
size to overlap one and a half inches underneath and 
extend a little less than the depth of the box at each end. 
Make the overlap come on the bottom or on a place 
where the ribbon will cover it. On the ends made neat 
folds, creasing first in from the ends and then folding up 
from the bottom. Pin ends or hold with paste or seals. 

The ribbon ties give you a chance to be original— 
make pairs of bands, cross them exactly in centre or to 
one side, slant them or wrap in a diagonal manner, 
first over one corner then under the next and repeat 
around box, tying in centre of side where the wrapping 
began. 

To make a bow, form the first loop and hold between 
the thumb and forefinger. Make another loop in the 
opposite direction. Hold firmly and repeat, first in one 
direction, then in the other. The loops may be all the 
same length or varied. Fasten tightly with tie wire 
where fingers are holding the loops. For pompons cut 
loops after making a very large rosette in the above 
manner. For two-tone bows, make two bows, one 
smaller than the other and in different colors. Fasten 
the smaller on the larger, using the same wire that 
fastened the smaller bow. 
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Sunshine Roof feature of new Cadillacs and 


Ford's new car, the M Eight. 
_ LeSalles. Top slides back for hot weather comfort. w car, the Mercury Eight. Modern as the day 


after tomorrow and who remembers the old Model T? 


hn cam 2 a 


by FREDERICK EDWARDS 


These auto chaps are pretty smart; 
Thevy’re more than up-to-date. 

The cars they label ’thirty-nine 
They show in ‘thirty-eight. 


NY REPORTER seeking to obtain for 

a monthly magazine the advance dope 

on the new automobile models is tack- 

ling a galloping assignment. This article, 

appearing in the December issue of Chatelaine, 

had to be written in October. That sort of 
thing gets a man down. 
* 


In October the only people who know all 
about all the new models are the designers and 
the engineers. And they won’t tell. Anyway, 
they won’t tell all. 

* 

It seems as though the Big Shots in the 
automobile industry were trained originally 
for the Secret Service. 

* 

The boys vie with each other. Every one, 
when the National Automobile Show opens, 
wants to be able to jump out from behind the 
potted palms and shout “Surprise!” 

* 

That’s hard on the nerves. And, if the job 
requires that a man must dash up and down 
the rialtos six weeks or so before the show 
opens, searching out details of the new rick- 
shaws, it is harder still on the corns. 

* 

There are two points, though, upon which 
the entire industry is unanimous. The 1939 
cars, take it from every automobile man we 
have talked to, are bigger and better than ever 


before; and this will be the best season in the 
history of the industry. 
*x 

They say that every year; but don’t get 
wrong ideas. They may be right. They 
have been right before. Well, sometimes, 
anyway. 

* 

From everything we have been able to 
wheedle, cajole, coax or pry out of the 
informed authorities this is certain; the 
1939 cars are different. They are very 
different. It seems that the main ides 
this year has been to make them as dif- 
ferent as they can be made and still call 
them automobiles. 

* 

They're all mounted on four wheels. 

So were last year’s and those of the 
year before that, and the year before 
that. But that is just about as far as 
the resemblance between the 1939 
models and the models of say, 1935, 
will carry you. 

* 


Radiators on the 1939 models 
may be said hardly to exist. Cer- 
tainly the old - fashioned look- 
you - square - in - the - face radiators 
aren’t there any more. They 
have been pushed down and spread 
out, 
* 
You can’t tell the 
from the front fenders in most 
of the 1939 chariots. As often as 
not, the radiator is in the front 
# Continued on page 37 


radiator 





For Stuffing—soft bread crumbs 
seasoned with ‘*‘Windsor’’ Salt 
(14 teaspoon toeach cupcrumbs), 
pepper, parsley, minced onion, 
diced raw bacon. Blend in fat— 
egg optional. Truss bird, crossing 
strings on back. Rub surface 
with fat. Use open roaster; oven 
325°. When browned, sprinkle 
bird liberally with “Windsor” 
Salt. Baste frequently. Serve 
with cream gravy. Garnish — 
cranberry sauce in orange shells. 


improved 
aluminum spout 
opens without 
removing 
“Cellophane”. 
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} -- tnless he gets the 
| food energy he needs 
ee 





I sure was doing fine, . - we 
But a snowbank up to me and said: 
**All out! The end of the line.”” 
The thrills (and chills!) of tobogganing aad . 
Are just my daily meat. ’ mw, 
And for the energy it takes, 
Give me Cream of Wheat! 


4 million bowls are 


eaten daily! Children 
—grown-ups—every- 
body loves Cream of Wheat. 
Through 43 years, untold 
numbers of doctors havecome 
to rely upon this cereal to 
yield food energy speedily. 
A grand source of muscle- 
building proteins, too. Stimu- 
lates natural weight gains. 
Digestion of Cream of Wheat 
starts in the mouth! 


eee 


toke up 
: your child’s system! 
Cold morningscall forsteam- 
ing hot Cream of Wheat. 
Warming? You bet! Appe- 
tizing? M-m-m-m! And filled 
° to bursting with quick-acting 





ank the difference! 
Cream of Wheat is a — 
friend to your budget. 
Cooks up to 6 times its 
original volume. Costs 
only a fraction of a cent a 
serving. Yet only the best 
Canadian hard wheats ever 
go into the blending of this 
unusual cereal. Sun-rip- 


ened in top producing areas. 
Heat-treated and purified. Wi 
Hygienically sealed against Ear F 





food energy. Here is fuel for fun 
... and growth and work. 
Fuel to keep your youngster on 
the go during pell-mell morn- 
ing hours. And how he needs it! 
He burns up each day more-food 
energy in proportion to his weight 
than a grown man does! 





contamination. Order today. 





SILVERWARE! /?m. 4. Rogers Al heavy silver plate, made by Oneida, Ltd. See MADE IN CANADA FROM BEST CANADIAN HARD WHEATS, 
offer on Cream of Wheat package. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS . . . ONLY IN THIS BOX. 


























































Day After Christmas 


Continued from page 9 


“and very old and absurdly young all at 

the same time, the way Bob’s voice 
deepened and hesitated just a little 
over the name, as though “Andrea” 
was Organ music, or a golden moon 
shining on dark water, or any of the 
too beautiful things that hurt a little 
inside. Besides, she had not forgotten 
that shouted, furious phrase about 
“going out with your Cooper Old- 
ham-—” and she was frankly curios. 
At last the question popped out en- 
tirely under its own power, so to speak: 
“Bob, who is Cooper Oldham? Was 
that the name?” 

He scowled so suddenly and fero- 
ciously that her heart turned a most 
uncomfortable somersault under the 
Honiton bertha. 

“That is indeed the name,” said Bob 
grimly. “And that’s exactly what I was 
asking Andrea. I wasn’t going to 
admit that the fellow even existed in 
my-_consciousness. As a matter of fact 
I believe Andrea was once darn near 
to engaged to him, That's what bites 
me. How would you like it if your girl 
broke a date with you to go out with 
a confounded snake who’s probably 
still in love with her?” 

“I should hate it,”’ said Miss Eddy. 

“T don’t know why I’m telling you 
all this,” said Bob sombrely. “You 
can’t really understand.” 

“IT can use my imagination, can’t 
I?” said Miss Eddy almost tartly. “Do 
go on, Bob, I want to know all about 
it.” 

“The devil of it is,” said Bob, feeling 
his wrongs grow hot in his breast again, 
scorning himself for wanting to talk 
about them, “I know her mother 
would like her to marry him.” 

“Ts he rich?” asked Miss Eddy in 
awe. 

“Terribly rich—and a very, very old 
friend of the family!” Bob added 
viciously, 

“Oh, but surely,” said Miss Eddy 
with bated breath, “surely they aren’t 
trying to force her into this marriage?” 

Bob’s voice was gloomy. “‘My dar- 
Jing Imogene, no one in the world could 
make Andrea do anything she didn’t 
want to do. But this bird Cooper 
simply lies like a doormat under her 
dear little feet. And her mother points 
‘ out that as I’m not entirely amenable 
to her every wish now—what'’ll it be 
like if we marry? I’m rated as a selfish, 
inconsiderate, grossly hard-hearted 
brute, incapable of appreciating An- 
drea.” He was growing a little excited. 
“They’re extremely subtle and under- 
handed about it. They keep on getting 
at her. If Andrea calls, I’m supposed 
to hang panting over the tclephone 
waiting for her call. If Andrea wants 
me to take her anywhere, I’m supposed 
to cancel everything—even business 


appointments. And when she wants 
t@ break a date I’m unreasonable 
I’m inconsiderate — darn it all, 
Imogene!” 


“Oh, but what will happen now, 
Bob? Do you usually fly off the handle 
like this? What will she do about it?” 

Bob said sheepishly: “I guess I was 
pretty reckless, talking about finding 
another girl—” 

Miss Eddy said with a little ripple of 
laughter: “Well, you made good your 
threat, didn’t you? But when you 
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Christmas Handicratts 


Delightful Yuletide gifts which take little time to make 
by MARIE LE CERF 


RP RAPER EP ER RRR eee eee eeeeenentee SOON reese ene eee 


wer euwneree whence eee nanee 


RaiGuest: We ask not what thou art: 
tf friend weoreet thee hand and heart 


tf stranger. such nolonger be: 
tf Foe ourlowe shallcong wor thee. 


C636—Wall hanging in natural color 
monk's cloth. Words to be worked in 
black, brown or blue. Size finished 14 
x 24 inches. Complete materials, in- 
cluding rod, cotton for working, cord 
to match cotton, and diagram, $1.50. 


C627—VJuliet Cap. Stamped on navy, 
red, brown, green, burnt orange, black 
or white felt (four sections). Materials 
with instructions, 50c. 


€628—Collar and Cuffs to match are 
priced at 50c the set, including wocl 
for working. Please state color. 







Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chate- 


laine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
enclosing postal note or money order. 
If sending cheque kindly add fifteen 
cents for bank exchange. Articles 
from previous issues can always be 
supplied. Full directions for working 
cre sent. Prices include postage. 








C63!—Peasant Dance fingertip towels, « 

white, green or yellow linen, 13 x 18 inche 

Tiny hems required down each side and 
single hemstitching or double row of ma 
chine stitching before fringing. Per pair, 
50c; cottons, 10c. 


C637—Doggy Towels. Stamped on green, 
yellow or white linen, 13 x 18 inches. Per 
pair, 50c, including black cotton for 
working. 


C625 — Swan towels and pillow cases 
Towels in finest colored linen huckaback 
with hemstitched hems—yellow, tile-blue or 
green, 18 x 33 inches, $1.45 pair or finest 
white linen huckaback 18 x 30 inches, with 
stamped cross stitch for hems, $1.00 pair. 
Pillow cases stamped on finest linen fin- 
ished, circular cotton, 36 x 42 inches, with 
stamped cross stitch for hems, $1.25 pair. 
Cottons, 8c. 





C634—Needlework pictures to be worked 
in pastel shades on black silk taffeta, 9 x |! 
inches — per pair 50c; stamped on cream 
linen, 40¢ pair; cotton, 10c. 
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figure it out, that’s not going to help 
much, is it?” 

“Don’t think I’m sorry I did it,” he 
said warmly. “‘Not for a minute!” 

All this was mixed up with eating, 
and riding in taxicabs, and the play 
they went to, which was very funny. 
And then they were standing on the 
sidewalk somewhere, and the night was 
very cold and clear and bright. 

“Where are we?” said Miss Eddy. 

“We're here,” said Bob. “ Dorelle’s 

didn’t we say we'd do a night club?” 
Then he added, with a faint compunc- 
tion: “We might meet Andrea, 
Imogene. This place is a pet discovery 
of hers.”’ 

“But I’m dying to meet her,” Miss 
Eddy heard herself saying. “‘I want to 
see what she’s like. I don’t believe for 
a moment she’s really worthy of you.” 

“And those words,” said Bob, not 
entirely in jest, “are music in my ears, 
my darling Imogene. If you knew how 
often I had heard it insinuated that I 
am not worthy of Andrea!” 


ANDREA SET the receiver down with 
something very close to a bang. Really, 
Bob could be the most exasperating 
person— always some sort of ascene. It 
was enough, she thought darkly, to 
make any girl wonder very seriously 
if they were really suited to each 
other. And it was probably much wiser 
to marry a man for whom one had a 
nice, comfortable, warm affection, than 
one whose mere voice over a telephone 
wire could set one’s nerves quivering 
and jangling like bells on the harness of 
one’s runaway heart. She went down- 
stairs slowly, making up her mind just 
how nice she would be to Cooper 
Oldham; with every step she decided 
to be a little nicer. 

So dinner was a most amiable meal; 
with the tall red Christmas candles 
burning round a miniature silver tree 
hung with red glass balls; with her 
mother graciously beaming at the head 
of the table; with Uncle Joe—the rich- 
est of the uncles, who was staying over 
till New Year’s—snorting beneficently 
And Cooper looking at 
Andrea as though she was a silver gilt 
angel hanging on the Christmas tree 
between them. They brought this 
atmosphere of adoration back into the 
drawing-room for coffee and _ bridge. 
Andrea saw her mother wondering— 
if while Andrea was in this unaccus- 
tomed and complaisant mood—if it 
wouldn’t be better to leave her alone 
with Cooper and the delicious apple- 
wood fire burning in the grate. But 
Uncle Joe had no intention of being 
cheated out of his contract when a four 
was available. 

‘And after all,”” Andrea told herself, 
‘Bob will be calling to ask me to for- 
give him—’” 


opposite. 


But really it was a ridiculous sort 
of game. Cooper would say: for in- 
stance: “Two hearts,” with his gaze 
fixed on Andrea, and only discover too 
late the ace of diamonds masquerading 
with the other suit. Or: “ Four spades!” 
said Andrea, and when Cooper smartly 
doubled her bid she felt his knee press 
hers under the table. And so she went 
down three. 

“But don’t you see, Andrea,” he 
explained with tenderness, “if you'd 
kept that small club re-entry in 
dummy—” Andrea’s Jook was blank. 
In a sudden rush of misery it came over 

# Continued on page 24 
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It’s WVetty Cheistinas, ewetybody 
| when the gift is a Ciné-Kodak Eight 








Dad fancies himself 
as a cameraman. 


Mother is happy that 
their movie record 
has begun at last. 








-_ 
The children love “be- [aoa BP ee ee And as for watching 
ing in the movies.” ie a a themselves come to 
‘ life on the screen— 
that never palls. 
— 
body’s price 
~~ 
Seonenpens enough, a movie shot costs FULL-COLOUR MOVIES are simple to make fully with Ciné-Kodak and shows your pic- 
only about ten cents—with Ciné-Kodak ag black-and-white, and cost just a few cents tures at their best. Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopes 
Eight, specially designed “economy movie jyore a scene. No extra equipment needed, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all Eastman pro- 
maker.” The colour is in the film. Simply load the ducts, designed to work together, and backed 
A “shot” runs as long on oe one - Fight with Kodachrome Film. by rea ee Sarva ee 
i sreels, ¢ ’ and the movies it makes, at your dealer's, 
the average scene in the newsreels, and the un ss 
..» AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more : rte 
Eight makes 20 to 30 such shots on a roll of In Canada EASTMAN and KODAK are the 
<= 


film costing only $2.60, black-and-white, brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the registered trade marks and sole property of Cana- 
finished ready to show. Eastman projector which teams up beauti- dian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
. 
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Day After Christmas 
Continued from page 22 


her—where was Bob? Why hadn’t he 
called again? Never before had he 
waited so long after one of their quar- 
rels; of course he didn’t know she had 
stayed at home. But what was he 
doing? Her blood ran quite cold, 
thinking of the kind of reckless crazy 
mess he might get into. It was almost 
eleven, and the others were evidently 
game to play till morning. Her mother 
said sharply: “Five spades, Andrea! 
Are you bidding any further?” 

“No bid,” said Andrea without 
glancing at her hand, snatching the 
chance to be dummy and get upstairs. 
“Excuse me, please,”’ said Andrea, and 
left her mother stormily playing out 
a perfectly possible slam. 

She closed her door firmly and picked 
up the telephone. She called the hotel, 
and Bob’s room didn’t answer. Her 
fingers drummed a little tune on the 
table as she sat there thinking. 

The question was—where would he 
go? Certainly not to Dorelle’s. He 
might think she would take Cooper 
Oldham there. But then perhaps for 
that very reason. The most shocking im- 
pulse assailed her. Suppose Bob was at 
Dorelle’s! Anyway, she had to find out. 
She found the number in the book, sur- 
prised to see her hand was actually 
shaking with nervousness. A girl’s high 
nasal drawl said: “Do-relle’s!” 

“Oh!” said Andrea. “Oh! Do you 
know if Mr. Robert Temple is there 
this evening?” 

“Do you wish to speak to him, 
madam?” 

“Oh—no!” said Andrea very quick- 
ly. “No, thank you. Only we—we were 
to join parties after the theatre, you 
know, and there seems to be some 
mix-up about meeting—” She drew a 
deep mendacious breath. “I mean, if 
you just happened to know whether 
Mr. Temple. You know Mr. Temple, 
don’t you?” 


The girl’s voice turned almost 
human. 
“Oh yes, madam, I know Mr. 


Temple. He comes here often. Tall, 
dark and so handsome!” She giggled 
and Andrea ground her small teeth in 
helpless and unaccustomed rage. 

“But is he there?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, he came in with a 
lady—” 

“Thank you!” said Andrea, with 
sparks flying from her brown eyes, and 
for the second time that night slammed 
down the receiver. How dared he— 
how could he? Their own special danc- 
ing place, their own orchestra. She 
went downstairs again in the most 
devastating state of mixed and ex- 
plosive emotion. 

“TI hope I haven’t delayed the game,” 
she said in a small strained voice. 

“Not at all,” said Cooper gallantly. 
“It's worth waiting, Andrea, just for 
the pleasure of seeing you walk into 
the room again;” and he reached over 
to pat her hand. 

Amazingly, Andrea burst into tears. 

“ Andrea love, what is it? What’s the 
matter?” said her mother. 

“Andrea!” said Cooper in a voice of 
anguish. 

“Andrea!” snorted Uncle Joe. “ An- 
dreas” pelted at her from every side. 
“I’ve got a headache,” said Andrea 
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CROCHET BOWS 


Materials required: 2 Balls Crochet 
Cotton No. 80, White. Steel Crochet 
Hook No. 6. English or No. 12 


American. 


BOW—Commence with 20ch. 

Ist row—Into 8th ch from hook work 
Ide, * 7ch ide into next ch, repeat 
from * to end of ch (13 loops) 7ch, 
turn. 

2nd row—1dc into first loop, * 7ch 1de 
into next loop, repeat from * to end 
of row, 7 ch, turn. 

3rd and 4th rows—Same as 2nd row. 

5th row—1dec into first loop, * 8tr into 
next loop, 1dc into next loop, 7ch 
idc into next loop, repeat from * to 
end of row, 7ch, turn. 

6th row—1dc into first loop, * 7ch ide 
into 2nd tr, 7ch miss 3tr, Ide into 
next tr, 7ch ide into loop, repeat 
from * to end of row, 7ch, turn. 

7th and 8th rows—Same as 2nd row. 

9th row—Same as 5th row. Break off 
thread. 

Work another piece the same. 





ROSETTE—Commence with 7ch, Iss 
into first ch to form ring. 

Ist row—8ch 1dc into ring, 6ch Ide 
into ring, 6ch ide into ring, 6ch 1ss 
into 2nd of 8ch. 

2nd row—11dc into each loop of 6ch. 

3rd row—Ss to 2nd de, 9ch miss 7dec, 
1dc into next de, 7ch, miss 6de, 1de 
into next de, 7ch miss 6dc, 1de into 
next dc, 7ch miss 7dc, 1dc into next 
dc, 7ch miss 6dc, 1dc into next de, 
7ch, iss into 2nd of 9ch. 

4th row—(1de 1 half tr 8tr 1 half tr 
1dc) into each loop of 7dc. 

3th row—This row is worked at back 
of previous row, *9 ch, ide into de 
of row previous to last, repeat from 
* 5 times more. 

6th row—(1de 1 half tr 9tr 1 half tr 
ide) into each loop of 9ch. 





Photographs courtesy The Canadian Spoc! 


Cotton Company. 


7th row—Same as 5th row. 

8th row—(1 de 1 half tr 10tr 1 half tr 
idc) into each loop of 9ch. 

Break off thread. 

To make up—attach each piece to 
back of petals of rosette to form a 
bow. 

A bbreviations— 


Ch —chain 

De —double crochet 
Half tr —half treble 

Tr —treble 

Ss —slip stitch 





BABY SHOES 


Materials required—2 Balls Crochet 
Cotton No 60, White. Steel Crochet 
Hook No. 51%, English, or No. 11, 
American. 2 Buttons. 


SOLE—Commence with 10ch. 
1st row—1 de into 2ch from hook, Ide 





into each of the following ch, 1ch, 
turn (9dc). 

2nd row—1dc into each de increasing 
lst at beginning and end of row (to 
increase work, 2dc into same place) 
Ich, turn (turn each row with Ich). 
Repeat last row 4 times more. 

7th row—\1dc into each de. 

8th row—As 2nd row. 
Repeat last 2 rows 3 times more. 

15th-18th rows—As 7th row. 

19th row—Decrease 1st at beginning 
and end of row (to decrease insert 
hook into first st, pull thread 
through, insert hook into second st, 
pull thread through, thread over and 
pull through 3sts on hook). 

20th-31st rows—As 7th row. 

32nd row—As 2nd row. 

33rd row—As 7th row. 
Repeat last 2 rows 4 times more. 

42nd-51st rows—As 7th row. 

52nd row—As 19th row. 

53rd row—As 7th row. 
Repeat last 2 rows twice more. 

5Sth-61st rows—As 19th row. 

62nd row—Miss 1dc, 1ss into each of 
next 2dce, work 15dc, 1ss into next 
de, 1ch, turn. 

63rd row—As 62nd row working 9de. 


# Continued on page 41 
















faintly, with a horrid sensation of guilt 
as she took the snowy and ample square 
of linen Cooper immediately produced 
from his breast pocket, because it so 
evidently meant so much to him to see 
her mopping up her tears in his hand- 
kerchief. 

**A headache!” mother. 
“But Andrea, you never have head 


said her 


aches.” 

“Well, 
Andrea sharply, and regretted indeed 
the excuse she had so hastily chosen. 
She only just escaped being put to bed 
like a baby by submitting instantly to 
having her temperature taken. Poor 
Cooper was unceremoniously bundled 
out of the house, almost before he knew 
what was happening, but not without 
promising to call early in the morn- 
ing. Poor Cooper indeed, thought 
Andrea drearily. No, I couldn’t do it! 
Imagine being so kindly and dotingly 
corrected and cosseted all the rest of 
your life! And then she went into a 
panic about Bob. Suppose he had done 
something perfectly awful? She re- 
membered hearing all about a wild 
young man who after a quarrel with 
his best girl rushed out and married 
some—some—why, it was a night club 
dancer! By a miracle the picture this 
conjured up had no effect whatever on 
the thermometer, which remained 
obdurately at normal. Andrea’s 
mother, murmuring dubiously some- 
thing about perhaps a visit to the 
oculist, at last consented to leave her 
alone. 

It seemed ages before the house 
grew quiet, before Uncle Joe had 
smoked his last cigar and snorted his 
way up to bed, before her mother’s 
light was safely extinguished. Then 
only, gathering up gloves and a small 
beaded purse and diving into her little 
mink jacket, then only did Andrea 
venture to creep very very cautiously 
down the carpeted stairs and out into 
the frosty night. 


I’ve got one now,” said 


MISS EDDY did not quite know what 
she had expected of a night club, but 
her first impressions were distinctly 
disappointing. Only a shadowy half- 
empty room, though after-theatre 
parties were gradually drifting in, with 
tables set round a narrow dance floor. 
A huge silver piano gleamed frostily 
and a woman, scaled like a fish in metal 
cloth, was singing throatily. This was 
Dorelle herself, Bob informed her. She 
had scarlet hair and blue eyelids, and 
her eyes swam liquidly in the glare of 
a baby spot. When her song finished in 
a lukewarm spatter of applause, the 
silver piano rolled itself noiselessly 
into an alcove. The orchestra began to 
play and a few couples moved onto the 
floor. 

Miss Eddy asked anxiously: “Is 
Andrea here now?” 

““No,” said Bob, his chin jutting a 
little, turning sideways to watch the 
door. “She may not come, of course.” 

“* And—and Cooper what’s-his-name? 
Do you know him by sight?” 

“T know him all right. Big smooth 
chap, well fed, face like a full moon.” 

** After all,” she murmured, “‘it’s no 
crime to be well fed, Bob. That sort of 
man generally makes an _ excellent 
husband.” 

“Tmogene! 
on me.” 

“Oh, no! Only I was just thinking 
# Continued on page 26 
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“Inconsiderate!” Andrea began 
again, outraged at having her own pet 
word turned against her. It was not 
only her eyes that were blazing now. 
“But surely Robert owes me a little 
consideration.” 

“By which you mean,” said Miss 
Eddy, “Bob ought to let you have 
your own way in everything. Let me 
tell you one thing, my dear. Nothing 
can be more tiresome, or more childish, 
than the woman who always has her 
own way about things.” 

Andrea said with a kind of desperate 
dignity: “Well, really, Miss Eddy, I 
think it is Bob who has been behaving 
childishly.” 

And then Miss Eddy said ominously: 
“If you weren’t a perfect child, Andrea, 
you'd see the point of the joke.” 

Andrea looked completely bewil- 
dered. ‘But what joke?” 

“It’s one on you, angel,” said Bob. 

“And don’t ask us to explain,” said 
Miss Eddy with sudden tartness. “‘Just 
think it over.” 

Andrea said again: “‘ Well, really 
on a breathless note that might have 
meant anything. She looked at Bob 
and she looked at Imogene Eddy. In 
spite of herself Miss Eddy’s indigna- 
tion was cooling; there was the begin- 
ning of a twinkle in her blue eyes. “Oh, 
dear,” said Andrea on a different note, 
and began to laugh. Miss Eddy began 
to laugh too. In another moment they 
were all three laughing helplessly. She 
heard Andrea saying, far far away: 
“Oh, Bob, you make me feel such a 
sap—”’. 

“You are a sap,” Bob said. “A 
sweet sap, but a sap nevertheless. All 
steamed up about nothing.” 

“IT know, darling. Only you said—” 
“*T said I’d ask the first woman I saw 


have been. I think I would have taken 
him a little baby lamb. There’s noth- 
ing nicer than a wee woolly lamb. But 
what became of the star, Therese? 

Therese: Some say that it fell into 
a thousand pieces, and when Joseph 
came out of the manger early the next 
morning, lo, the ground was covered 
with hundreds of little white flowers. 
And others say that it passed into the 
church and hung there all golden and 
glowing. And so I think it did, Leon, 
and every Christmas you will see it, 
drawing all men’s thoughts to Mary 
and The Child. 

(The carol, ““We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,” is beard in the distance.) 

Therese: They are practicing the 
carols for tonight. Listen. (Both hum 
or sing.) 

(Just as it finishes, Lisette comes 
running in.) 

Lisette: Oh, Therese, I have been 
looking for you everywhere. They have 
begun the carol singing. (Sees Leon.) 
Hello, Leon, did you get your pig to 
market this morning? (Laughs.) 

Therese: What pig? 

Leon: Oh, that was Farmer Rudi’s 
pig. He gave me a whole two-frane 
piece to take it to market this morning 
for him. 

Lisette: (laughing again) 
funny, Therese. The pig squealed and 
squealed, and Leon tugged and tugged, 
but it wouldn’t go in the right direction 
at all. And when Leon tried to push it 


It was so 
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to have dinner with me, and I did. 
Are you still jealous?” 

“Bob,” said Andrea illogically, “ you 
know I don’t care two cents about 
Cooper Oldham. Only—” 

“I don’t care two cents about him 
either,” said Bob. ‘‘We both show 


excellent judgment.” 


“Just one thing, darling,” said 
Andrea anxiously. ‘‘Don’t let’s tell 


mother about this. | mean she wouldn’t 
quite understand.” 

“Your mother is a noble woman, 
angel,” said Bob generously, “but I’m 
afraid she wouldn’t understand. And 
just one other thing. Don’t you ever 
stand me up again. Imogene might not 
be on deck with a lifeline the next 
time.” 

Andrea said then in a very delicious 
meek little voice: ‘‘No, Bob, I won’t 
do it again;” and gave him a look that 
brought him up in his chair as though 
she had pulled cords. And a small, 
distinctive, indescribably ladylike 
snore startled them both. 

“It’s Imogene,” said Bob. 

Sitting bolt upright, sustained by 
lifelong habit, her small chin sunk 
against the cameo brooch, Miss Eddy 
slept m her chair. A second gentle 
snore rippled past her sinuses. 

““What’ll we do?” said Andrea. 

“We've got to take her home,” said 
Bob. “She’s your responsibility too, 
angel. Imogene—time to go home!” 

Together he and Andrea, one at 
either side, tucked their hands under 
Miss Eddy’s elbows. Her eyes flick- 
ered open uncertainly. 

“Time to go home—” she murmured. 
And then with a sudden firmness: 
“Wait till Mildred Spilley hears about 
this! Time of my life, Bob. Absolutely 
the time of my life!” 


from behind, it just gave a grunt and 
rolled over in the mud. You should 
have seen it. 

Leon: (disgustedly) 
stupidest animals, 

Lisette: But he gave you a whole two- 
franc piece? What luck! (Her eves 
dance with delight.) What are you 
going to do with it?) I know—you 
could get one of those lovely silver tops 
in Mother Barbet’s window. Every 
time you spin it, it hums a darling 
little tune. 

Leon: (a wistful look coming over bis 


Pigs are the 


face as he thinks of the top) Yes, they 


are nice, and my mother says that | 
may have it all to myself because it is 
Christmas Eve. But no, (shaking his 
head stouth) 1 am not going to spend 
it, for if I do I shall have nothing for 
the Christ Child tonight. 

(Sounds of singing are heard again.) 

Lisette: Oh, listen, they are begin- 
ning. Will you not come? 

Therese: | must take my basket home 
first. Leon, will you go on with Lisette 
or wait for me? I shall not be very long 
and I want to speak to your mother. 

Leon: VIl wait for you, Therese. 

Lisette: Well, don’t be late. (She runs 
off and Therese follows her.) 

(Leon sits down and takes his coin 
out of bis pocket. He looks at it and then 
puts it back, taking up bis stick again. 


Just at this moment a little girl comes 


along, dressed very poorly and crying 
bitterly. She does not see Leon and sinks 
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Ann’s guest sent flowers 
and this little card... 





























But here’s what she really | 
wanted to send... 
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Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with Fels-Naptha Soap! 
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Eves your child see clearly? Or does 
she struggle against the handicap of 
defective vision? Perhaps she has no 
difficulty reading a book, but can she 
read a sign across the street? Her 
distant vision may be good, but does 
she strain her eyes for close work? 
Notice if she has any telltale signs 
such as habitually holding a book 
close to her eyes or gluing her nose 
to the desk, squinting when she reads 
or thrusting her head forward to see 
far-off objects. 


Should she show any of these indic- 
ations, her eyes need examining. For- 
tunately, the majority of eye defects 
can usually be corrected by properly 
fitted glasses. 

Many a child, however, is needlessly 
_ doomed to a lifetime of suffering from 
the disfigurement of cross-eyes be- 
cause parents fail to take proper steps 
in time. These children are often 
teased and taunted by schoolmates. 
Frequently they develop shy, highly 
sensitive personalities. They may be 
handicapped both socially and in their 
work all their lives. 

The cross-eyed child needs help and 
needs it now, even if she is only two 
years old. She will not outgrow the 


Your Child's 








Good are 


Eyes? 





condition. If it is neglected, straighten- 
ing the eye and saving the sight be- 
come more difficult. No wonder wise 
parents are eager to secure competent 
professional aid as soon as a child 
shows any signs of cross-eyes. 
Children are dependent upon their 
parents for guidance. Teach your child 
about the danger of glare from both 
the sun and artificial light. Make sure 
that she does not read in a dim light. 
Tell her not to rub her eyes, especially 
when something gets into them. 


Your child's future depends largely 
upon her sight. Take no chances. 
Regular eye examinations are the only 
way you can be certain that her eyes 
are normal. 


If discovered in time many defects 
can be rectified and the eyesight cor- 
rected. A postcard will bring you, 
free, the Metropolitan booklet “Care 
of the Eyes.” It contains many helpful 
suggestions. Address Booklet Depart- 
ment 12-L-38, Canadian Head Office, 
Ottawa. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


— 


CANADIAN HEAD 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


OFFICE — OTTAWA 


[SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 | 
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you would make a—a turbulent sort of 
husband for any girl.” 

“You think so?”” He was aware of a 
faint edge of chagrin in his own voice; 
absurdly, he wanted her to find him 
perfect. But Miss Eddy showed no 
inclination to continue the discussion, 
her eyes and ears were fully occupied. 
The sound of voices rising higher 
against the throb and crash of the 
orchestra, the whisper of feet shuffling 
on glassy hardwood, the sudden shrill 
note of a girl’s laugh—light and color 
and movement were multiplied daz- 
zlingly in wide mirror panels set in the 
silver walls. 

Then Bob said: “There’s Andrea!” 

Miss Eddy gasped as though cold 
water had been thrown over her. “Oh, 
Bob, where?” 

The orchestra had stopped with a 
final wild clashing of cymbals. Dancers 
were working their way back to the 
tables. 

“T can’t see her now. But she’s 
coming this way. This is where we 
usually sit.” 

“I see her,” said Miss Eddy. “I’m 
sure it’s her!” 

Her heart suddenly developed a dis- 
tressing tendency to slide downward 
past her diaphragm. For the very first 
time, with this unhappy sinking sensa- 
tion growing steadily worse, it occurred 
to Miss Eddy that there might be some- 
thing just a little ridiculous about the 
whole situation. A handsome boy like 
Bob taking out a dumpy, plumpy, 
frumpy little old woman like me—Miss 
Eddy thought confusedly—for a gay 
evening! It’s preposterous! A party of 
six at the next table, three stout, 
elderly, let’s-all-be-boys-together sort 
of males and three decorative young 
women with rather too striking blond 
heads, were having some difficulty in 
seating themselves. Brazen hussies! 
Now if he’d found one of those, Miss 
Eddy told herself, instead of me, per- 
haps it would be easier for Andrea to 
forgive him. She’s so young; she could 
be noble and splendid and everything, 
and hold it over him for evermore, but 
she won’t like not being taken seriously. 
Panic threatened to overwhelm her. 
When the smoke screen of confusion at 
the next table finally subsided, Andrea 
was right there. 

She was wearing the black tulle dress 
with the sequin stars, and she was 
alone. She had come right up to their 
table with her eyes fixed on Bob’s dark 
head as a steersman’s eyes on a gusty 
night are fixed on the North Star 
dodging through clouds. For her the 
other side of the table was apparently 
nonexistent. Only her lovely slim 
fingers, pressing suddenly on the back 
of a chair, whitened a little under their 
coralline nails. She wore, Miss Eddy 
noticed, acutely conscious of those 
ivory smooth young hands, what must 
be Bob’s ring on her engagement 
finger. An emerald almost green and 
fiery as Bob’s eyes when he was angry. 
“Oh, please let them make up,” Miss 
Eddy prayed earnestly inside her. 
“And I'll send them Grandmother 
Bartlett’s garnets! I will too. She’d 
look lovely wearing the garnets. She 
is lovely.” 

But Andrea’s voice was like frozen 


sugar. “‘May I speak to you a minute, 
Robert?” 

Bob had risen from his chair. “‘ Why 
certainly, Andrea.” Miss Eddy was 
proud to hear him so calmly courteous 
and so resolute. ‘Are you alone? 
Where’s Cooper?” 

“Oh! Oh, Cooper left early. I had 
a headache. I—really, Bob, I don’t 
think you are quite in a position to 
question me!” 

“TI can ask questions quite well 
standing up,” said Bob reasonably; 
subduing with an effort the mali- 
cious glint of triumph in his eyes. 
So Andrea had a headache, had she? 
Well then, what was she doing here 
now? “But if you think things would 
be better in a sitting position, why 
don’t you join us?” 

Fire blazed in Andrea’s hazel brown 
eyes, but still she never turned her 
head. Her creamy throat must have 
ached with rigidity. 

“Robert Temple, I think you are 
behaving despicably. How can you— 
Robert, I have no intention of making 
a scene over this, but—”’ 

“Oh, this isn’t a scene you’re mak- 
ing? Well, will you please pin a label 
on it so I'll know what to call it 
instead?” His voice was growing a 
little louder. Miss Eddy’s hands were 
beginning to tremble. She clasped them 
tightly in her lap. “Try to tell me!” 
said Bob. “You're jealous, Andrea. 
That’s why you’re here. And how do 
you like it? Sit down.” 

“IT won’t,” said Andrea. She made a 
desperate grab at all the perfectly good 
reasons that had impelled her to the 
point of deceiving her doting mother, 
fibbing to Cooper, creeping out of the 
house like a criminal to rescue Bob 
from the straits into which his own wild 
folly might lead him. “Don’t you see, 
Bob, I’m here entirely for your sake? 
I feel perhaps this may be partly my 
fault. Bob, how could you? I mean, 
I never dreamed—” 

Bob said: “Sit down, Andrea,” and 
putting his hands on her shoulders, 
fairly jammed her into a_ chair. 
** Andrea,” said Bob, “‘this is Imogene 
—Miss Eddy—and I want you to meet 
her.” 

Drawing herself together by a 
miracle of self-command, tilting up her 
little chin like the old-fashioned dowa- 
ger duchess she really rather resembled, 
Miss Eddy said firmly: “*How do you 
do, my dear child? Bob has been telling 
me so much about you.” 

This was the crucial moment. This 
was the absolute test. Small pink flags 
of color suddenly flared on Miss Eddy’s 
cheekbones. Andrea was looking at her 
at last. 

Andrea said: “Oh! Oh, how do you 
do?” 

“Bob and I,” said Miss Eddy 
valiantly, “have had such a lovely 
party. This is my very first night 
club.” She looked Andrea in the eye. 
** And when you say, my dear, this may 
be partly your fault, | think you are 
making an understatement.” 

“You think—” began Andrea. 

“I think you are entirely to blame,” 
said Miss Eddy with relish. “I think 
you are an exceedingly unwise and in- 
considerate young woman.” 
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Wear gay lounging pyjamas and jolly 

house frocks for informal family occa- 

sions... and a graceful gown of rich 

fabric for your entertaining. Leave 

ultra-sophisticated things such as the 

dress on the right for wear outside 
your home. 


mad and merry whirl of holiday 

preparations that you did a 
breathless tailspin right into the 
middle of Christmas Day? 

It’s been known to happen to the 
little woman. Too busy all day 
Christmas to see what’s really going 
on in the family, and too tired by 
nightfall to do anything but slump 
into a kind of inattentive oblivion. 

Which is just grand for everybody, 
isn’t it? The younger fry are simply 
sparkling with the excitement of it all. 
You'll never see your children looking 
lovelier. Relatives and friends are 
glowing with goodwill. Touched by 
unexpected remembrances and mel- 
lowed with fine food, husbands are 
expansive and paternal. 

So you just bave to be at your best. 
Santa Claus may be a name for it—but 
you, the woman of the house, are the 
real heart and soul of Christmas. And 
of every day, for that matter, to the 
people who come and go through your 
doors. However good an impression 
you make at your club, or your church 
society, or your friends’ tea parties, 


| noe GET so caught up in the 
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You Should Look Your Best 


AT HOME 


By CAROLYN DAMON 


you're really a failure unless you're 
at your best at home. That goes, by 
the way, for the young girl who enter- 
tains simply, after business hours, in 
her flat, as strongly as it does for the 
matronly mother of grown-up children. 
A woman never expresses herself and 
her personality anywhere as com- 
pletely as she does at home. 


You And Your Family 


THIS IS, of course, the most import- 
ant relationship in your home. And 
how you look for them is the most 
important phase of your appearance. 

“TI can trace bad clothes taste in 
both men and women right back to 
their early days at home,” a weli- 
known Canadian beauty specialist 
told me the other day. ‘* Mother sets 
the pace. It’s up to her whether or not 
her children are going to look smart or 
dowdy, interesting or overdressed.” 

And she added that when a debu- 
tante came into her salon looking all 
wrong, nine times out of ten mother 
turned up tarred with the same brush. 

Continued on next page 
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NO WOMAN has ever complained about the price of Midol. 


‘At 50 cents, it has always been a bargain in comfort during the | 
trying days of menstrual pain. 

But now a price reduction is possible, and Midol is a better 
bargain than ever before! This month, and regularly hereafter, 
you can get Midol at any drug store for just 40 cents! 

If you have never tried Midol, if you have questioned the 
comfort it can give, remember this: 








Much of the functional menstrual pain to which many 
women sacrifice one to three days of “‘living’’ every month is 
utterly needless. For, unless there is some organic disorder 
demanding medical or surgical treatment, such pain may often 
be relieved—and the lost days saved—through the helpful 
action of Midol. 

Midol is made for this speci2l purpose. Made to act quickly 
— not only to relieve the pain, but to lessen discomfort. A few 
Midol tablets should see you happily through your worst day. 
All druggists have the trim, purse-size aluminum cases at the 
new low price—40 cents. For a free sample, write General Drug 
Co., Windsor, Ont. Midol is made in Canada. 
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with ber back to him.) 

Poor Little Girl: What shall I do, 
what shall I do? Oh, I dare not go 
home, father will be so angry. How 
could I have been so careless! 

Leon: (peering at ber curiously) But 
what is it that you have done? Why 
are you crying? I thought everyone 
was happy on Christmas Eve. 

P.L. Girl: (without looking up) It 
was all we had tonight—a two-franc 
piece that a kind lady gave us, and my 
father sent me out to buy some bread 
and milk because the baby is so ill, 
and it must have slipped out of my 
pocket. To think that I have lost it 

(Puts ber bead down and begins 
o cry again.) 

Leon: (kindly) That is too bad. Are 
you sure you lost it? Have you looked 
for it? 

P.L. Girl: Oh, everywhere, but it is 
gone, and if [ go home, father will be so 
angry that he will beat me. (She gets 
up wearily and starts to go.) 

Leon: (horrified) Beat you! (He 
looks at ber and besitates as she walks 
away from him. Then be suddenly makes 
up bis mind and rusbes over to ber.) 
Here, (thrusting the money into ber 
band) take this, and be sure to buy the 
milk for the baby. (The girl looks at the 
money in astonishment and then turns to 
Leon.) 

P. L. Girl: 
this is yours. 
give it to me? 

Leon: (waving bis hand airily) Oh, 
that’s all right. Why I have only to 
drive another pig to market (swagger- 
ing a bit) and perhaps I shall have some 
more. 

P.L. Girl: 
really for me? 

Leon: Oh, yes. (Softly to bimself) I’m 
sure He wouldn’t mind. 

P. L. Girl: Oh, thank you, thank 
you. I can never thank you enough, 
but the good God in heaven will reward 
you. (Hurries off rejoicing.) 

Leon: (picking up bis stick) I’m glad 
I gave it to her. But now (sighing) I 
shall have nothing for the Christ Child. 

(As Leon sits by the roadside feeling a 
little sad at the loss of bis coin, an old 
blind woman comes to the road and 
pauses uncertainly. She fee!s ber way 
with a cane or stick.) 

Old Blind Woman: I wonder if it is 
safe to cross. There are so many 
revellers about today. Where can Marie 
be? Dear, dear, if I could only get 
across the road, I’m sure I could find 
my way home. 

Leon: I’Ilhelp you across, mother. It 
is quite safe, there is no one passing 
now. Come. (He guides her across 
carefully.) 

O.B. Woman: Thank you, my child. 
My niece, Marie, came with me, but 
somehow we became separated in the 
crowd in the village. Perhaps it was 
foolish of me to come, but I did wish to 
feel the Christmas spirit among the 
people and hear them laughing and 
singing. Even I, who am blind, can see 
the Christmas Star. 

Leon: Can you really, little mother? 
Then it must be as Therese said—that 
the Christmas Star shines every Christ- 
mas. 

0. B. Woman: You are a good boy. 
Once I had a son, just such a one as you. 
But that was a long, long time ago, for 
when he grew up, he went away to 
America, and I have had no word from 

# Continued on page 37 
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What will vou do if you 
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After your bath, don’t 
fail to give underarms 


Mum’s sure care! 


K* EN the most perfect bath can’t 
protect you all evening long. 
Underarms must have special care— 
that’s why smart girls follow every 
bath with Mum to protect their charm 
and loveliness For they know that 
just ahint of underarm odor can spoil 
the best of evenings. They know that 
a bath only takes care of past perspir- 
ation—but Mum keeps underarms 
sweet throuch the hours to come— 
makes unpleasant odor impossible. 


MumisQUICK—just half a minute 
is all it takes—enough to smooth a bit 
under each arm ... HARMLESS— 
to every kind of fabric! . . . SAFE- 
Mum is actually soothing to the skin. 
Youcan use it right after shaving the 
underarms... SURE—Mum does not 
stop perspiration—it simply banishes 
all odor, all day or evening long. Make 
Mum a daily habit—the first thing 
every morning and after every bath. 


Get a jar from your druggist today. 


ONE HALF MINUTE AND 


YOUR CHARM IS SAFE 
For Sanitary Napkins, tool 


Thousands of women 
always use Mum for 
Sanilary | Napkins 
because they know 
Mum is gentle, sure. 
Don’t risk embar- 
rassment, Always use 
Mum! 
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FASHION SHORTS 


by KAY MURPHY 


Here and There in New York 
THE NEW “make-up” veil! You 


wear it with your hat, and oh, it does 
wonders for your eyes, hair and com- 
plexion. It comes in two colors—the 
top part in a bluish-purple, to make 
your eyes look alluring, and the bottom 
part in a rosy shade, which, of course, 
gives you that lovely soft glow. The 
colors merge into each other so cleverly 
that you cannot tell where the one 
shade stops and the other starts. 

Hair nets are back again! And what 
a blessing if you wear your hair piled 
up atop. The smarter ones come in 
vivid colors—pink, red, blue, orchid, 
green, copen—oh, pretty well any 
shade. And they do something to your 
locks—giving them a rather strange 
yet very effective appearance under 
your hat. Of course, these are particu- 
larly lovely for evening wear, too. 

There is a wonderful new silhouette 
for afternoon and evening dresses that 
is already proving to be more than 
successful. It is called the “Monastic”’ 
style and features a very full bias-cut 
skirt, very narrow waistline, which is 
generally emphasized by means of a 
deep belt or girdle, and the neckline is 
high, neat and demure. This design is 
being shown in practically every 
known fabric and lends itself beauti- 
fully to accessories such as necklaces, 
clips, corsage and the like. 

The tiny little hats that all the gals 
are donning these days are, appro- 
priately enough, called “doll” hats. 
Now they are matching them up with 
equally tiny handbags. Saw a cunning 
little set—tiny sailor-type hat of 
American Beauty moiré silk, with a 
dark green rose plastered down on the 
top. The wee drawstring bag was also 
of the bright moiré, with a green rose 
on its front. The drawstrings, which 
were wide, were in green. 

It’s all the fad, when you wear your 
hoop-skirted dance dress, to don a pair 
of lacy mittens—although they are also 
wearing “little boy’s dancing school” 
gloves, which are neat, brief, buttoned 
kid gloves that look just like Young 
Brother’s. 

New York is already getting excited 
over the proposed visit of Their 
Majesties, next spring. While every- 
one is hoping they will find time to run 
in and see the New York skyline, it is 
quite possible that they will not cross 
the border. But that will not hinder 
the fashion designers in New York 
from making much ado over Queen 
Elizabeth’s clothes. In fact, they are 
already contemplating a heavy plaid 
spring, for the Queen loves her tartans 
and, as she is coming to this country 
just when spring clothes will be at 
their best, it is predicted that we will 
all turn out in plaids in honor of the 
Scottish royal lady. There is grief, 
however, in the girls’ clothes industry, 
over the announcement that the young 
princesses will not accompany their 
parents. For their appearance In this 
country would mean a mint of money 
in “Princess” styles, to the manufac- 


turers, 


Have You Made Up Your 
Christmas List Yet? 


IT SEEMS just the other day that I 
was imploring you not to get too sun- 
burnt. Now I am talking about 
Christmas. Time flies! So don’t leave 
all that Christmas shopping till the 
last minute. If you get busy now, you 
can make quite a few of the gifts you 
need. If you are at all handy with the 
knitting needle or the good old sewing 
machine, you can have a lot of fun 
making up most of the remembrances 
for the family and friends. Don’t be 
too ambitious, however. It is better 
to make something you know how to 
make well, than venture something 
that may be a flop. A wise friend of 
mine has a rule that helps her choose 
her gifts with an uncanny sense of 
Right. “I give the older ones some- 
thing frivolous and the younger ones 
something sensible. For then I know 
the older ones will have the sensible 
things, and that the younger ones will 
have the frivolous things.” Her gifts 
are always a highlight at Christmas. 
If you buy most of your gifts, make a 
habit of purchasing two or so a week. 
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What About Your New Evening 
Dress? 


WITH THE holiday season not so far 
away, you'll want at least one thrilling 
party dress to stun the folk. This year 
you can have pretty well anything you 
want—slim satins with strapless shoul- 
derline; hooped brocades with dropped 
shoulderline; black velvet with Roman- 
striped taffeta jacket and wide sash; 
lace over a sequin-studded petticoat; 
white broadcloth of very fine wool, 
especially effective in a “‘monk’s robe” 
design; rhinestone-studded chiffon—I 
could go on and on. The whole secret 
is to have the dress glamorous—to 
make you look like someone entirely 
different. For it is a very romantic 
season in evening dresses, and what 
with a new high hair comb, crazy little 
evening hats and bags, old-fashioned 
mittens and such, you are in a fair way 
of being a sensation wherever the 
parties take you. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Jewellery 
GET OUT your jewellery case and 


clean up all that old gold and silver 
you’ve been hoarding for goodness 
knows how long. For this winter will 
see all of us wearing more gewgaws 
than we’ve ever worn before. Your 
black velvet dress takes on new charm 
with heavy gold pieces. Earrings are 
very much back again, with the funny 
hat and hair goings-on. Bracelets 
dangle from both arms and well up to 
the elbows for evening. Clips appear 
at nearly all the necklines. And con- 
sider yourself lucky if you have one of 
those high, jewelled hair combs. For 
they are using these a great deal, 
particularly with little veils draped 
over them for evenings. # 
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COlDSE 


Enters Body Through h. 
Stomach and 
Intestines 


TO EASE 
PAIN 


2 Steps 
In Fighting 
Discomfort of 


RELIEVES 
THROAT 
PAIN & 

RAWNESS 


"Aspirin" Gives You 
these 2-fold Results Fast 


trade-mark of the Bayer Company, 
Limited, of Windsor, Ontario. Look 
for the name Bayer in the form of a 
cross on every tablet. 


THE speed with which “Aspirin” tab- 
lets act in relieving the discomfort of 
colds and accompanying sore throat is 
utterly amazing ...and the treatment 
simple and pleasant. This is all you do. 
Crush and dissolve three “ASPIRIN” 
tablets in one-third glass of water. THE REASON “ASPIRIN” 
Then gargle with this mixture twice, WORKS SO FAST 
holding your head well back. tae an “Aspirin” tablet into a 
This medicinal gargle will act almost tumbler of water. — 

like a local anesthetic on the sore, irri- om ay te Tee of 
tated membrane of your throat. Pain This speed of disintegration en- 
eases promptly; rawness is relieved. 


ables “Aspirin” tablets to start 
Anp—when you use this “Aspirin” 


“taking hold” of headaches and 
| ; similar pain a few minutes <fter 
treatment you are acting on medical 
experience. 


taking. 

For, instead of unknown remedies 
you are using a remedy known to 
doctors throughout the world—a 
daily stand-by in millions of families. 
Use this way regularly to ease the 
pain of sore throat accompanying a 
cold. We believe your doctor will 
approve it. You will say it is remark- 
able. And the few cents it costs effects 
a big saving over expensive “throat 
gargles” and strong medicines. 


@ “Aspirin” tablets are made in 
Canada. “Aspirin” is the registered 


DEMAND AND ceT—“* PIRIN = 





A large size jar of New Cashmere Bouquet 

m,and large box of Cashmere 

uquet Face Powder, delightfully packaged. 
Also in 75c size. 


Sometimes the children “broke away” 
and learned smartness alone. Then 
there was sure to be a breach. 

So the impression you make on your 
children, by the way you dress in your 
own house, is a lasting one. And need 
one be so hackneyed as to mention 
the husband angle? 

“One of the most serious causes of 
marital unhappiness, although hus- 
bands rarely complain of it, is a wife’s 
slovenly appearance.” 

Not a beauty specialist speaking 
this time, but Stanford University’s 
famed psychologist, Lewis Madison 
Terman. 

And Guy de Leyer, New York hair 
stylist, put it this way to me: “You 
know, the biggest mistake women 
make is in saving their good looks for 
outside world. The most important 
thing of all is to look lovely at home. 
The average home woman isn’t even 
tidy. She’s too busy—she lets herself 
go. When a man comes in the door and 
says, ‘Mary, you look like the dickens,’ 
she’s on dangerous ground. Let the 
work go a little and take advantage 
of your first privilege—to be a woman.” 

Enough said. You can get simple 
little fresh-looking frocks. Long and 
smartly designed housecoats are inex- 
pensive enough, goodness knows. And 
give yourself one of those quick com- 
plexion clean-ups before the family 
arrives at nighttime. 

Send your worn-out old clothes to 
the Salvation Army, and please, 
please, bundle up all your old stockings 
with runs in for someone who makes 
rugs. Wear ankle socks if you will. 
But not laddered stockings. Nothing 
looks so slovenly. It’s so simple to slip 
into a zippered housecoat if you 
haven’t time for a real change before 
dinner. Make a firm rule always to 
look different at night than you did 
when everybody rushed off in the 
morning. 


Your Family’s Friends 


guess it was black velvet,” he said, 
“and her hair was done so carefully, 
and she looked so nice. I’ll bet every 
boy on the team remembers today how 
she looked and that’s nearly twenty 
years ago.” 

And when your husband is enter- 
taining his men friends. Again, keep 
in the background. This is one time 
when he especially wants you to be 
charming, witty, amusing—but not 
conspicuous. Never wear a housecoat 
or lounging pyjamas on such an occa- 
sion; it lends a note of too much 
intimacy. Look dignified. Men love 
nothing so much as black velvet and 
pearls, or some simple black frock. 
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For Your Own Entertaining 


A LOT of things have changed about 
the kind of clothes you wear at home; 
hostess gowns, housecoats, lounging 
pyjamas are all lovely new costumes 
of a lovely new age. But one thing 
hasn’t changed. And that is the rule 
that no hostess should outshine her 
guests. However striking, or brilliant, 
or devastating, you look, if your guests 
feel overshadowed, you're a_ bad 
hostess. Save your startling, dramatic 
effects for other people’s parties. Wear 
clothes that are soft, beautifully cut 
and of good fabrics, in your own house. 
Be at your most conservative. And 
always try to judge what your guests 
will wear, and choose your own clothes 
accordingly—regardless of the occa- 
sion. 

I should say, stop wearing a hostess 
gown or a housecoat when the party 
gets larger than six. Old friends drop- 
ping in for bridge, a few of the girls 
chatting for an evening, make it a 
perfect outfit. But it does indicate a 
sense of intimacy and old friendship 
that is ill fitting before strangers, or at 
more formal affairs. 
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Fit Into Your Setting 
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Giant size Col- 

gate’s Shave 

Cream, Dental 

Cream, Shave Stick, Shave 

Lotion, Talc. A real gift for particular men. 


Large size Palmolive Shave Cream, 
ave Lotion, Talc and Tooth Powder. 


; Colgate’s Travel 
c ox. Travel 
size Colgate's 
Shave Cream 
and Dental 
Cream, Shave 
Lotion, Talc. 


I DON’T suggest that you buy a pea- 

‘ock | > 2S atc , > Palmolive 

cock blue dress to match your red Travel Box. 

cocker spaniel, or that you plan your Travel size 
, oie gs . . 1: Palmolive 

négligées and boudoirs in matching 


HOW THEY love to bring them 
home—if they get a gracious welcome 


from a poised and friendly woman. Shave Cream, 


ShaveLotion, 


Delightful travel size trio. Cashmere Bo t 
Perfume, Face Powder and Toilet oo 


Lily of the Valley, Gardenia or Splendor. 
Three Colgate favourites, to choose from 
in smart gift boxes. 


THESE GIFTS ARE FOR SALE AT 
DRUG AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 


And just stop for a minute in the rush 
of housekeeping and shopping and the 
constant round of little businesses. 
Isn’t this just what you dreamed 
about, from the doll days up? Husband 
bringing friends children with 
playmates . . . daughters with young 
men. Don’t let your dreams go begging 
for a place to roost! 

If it’s a children’s party, remember 
that youngsters love the feel and look 
of fine simple fabrics. Even when 
they’re very young, they’ll sense 
something wrong if you’re overdressed. 
And from the kindergarten stages up, 
you can be on hand without being the 
centre of the show. After all, it is their 
party. When they get older, it’s more 
and more important that you look just 
right. A middle-aged man was telling 
me the other day about the impression 
made upon him by his young host’s 
mother at his first dinner party. The 
captain of the football team enter- 
tained the boys; and the wise parents 
allowed them to have their dinner 
alone. Afterward, the mother, who 
had helped with the service, and the 
father, both looking smart and well- 
groomed but quietly dressed, came in 
to serve coffee around the fire. 

“She wore a pretty dark dress—I 


tones, as Queen Marie of Roumania 
did. But do choose your home clothes 
so they won’t shriek at your walls and 
furnishings. 

You can wear well-cut woollens at 
home; but don’t receive your friends 
in a suit. Go to a tea in one, if it’s 
informal, by all means. But wear 
dresses when you entertain. 

Don’t wear a long dress for your 
afternoon entertaining unless it’s a 
really formal reception. A very simple 
dinner dress—cut short, of a formal 
fabric such as velvet or moiré—is best 
for a small dinner. If you’re having 
dinner and going on to a big party, 
wear a little jacket to take the too- 
formal-look from your gown until you 
leave home. Dinner jackets are almost 
indispensable to the well-dressed 
hostess. 

And, oh yes—you can affect a 
simpler hairdress and make-up when 
you're entertaining informally. The 
new up-swept hairdress had a lot of 
good points for the woman at home. 
Even if your hair hasn’t been “‘done” 
for a bit, with the aid of a few combs 
and some pins you can get an informal 
up-hair-do that will see you through 
nicely, and look particularly feminine 
and appealing. # 


Tale and 
Tooth Powder. 


A most attrac- 

tive $1.00 ‘gt. 

Large 3 e “ 

Colgate’s Shave fs 

Cream, Dental Cream, Shave Lotionand Talc, 


Travel size Colgate’s Shave 
Stick, Tooth Powder and large size Talc. 


THESE GIFTS ARE FOR SALE AT 
DRUG AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 
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GIFTS FOR BEAUTY 


Since every woman wants 
to be considered charming 
and well-groomed, she’s 
flattered when you give 
one of these beauty aids 





ONE OF the gorgeous shades in the 
new nail polishes would give any 
woman pleasure. There are lusciously 
purply-red shades to wear with the 
new vintage shades of the season. If 
you have a friend who wears black a 
great deal, give her one of these rich- 
toned nail polishes, with, perhaps, a 
bunch of violets or a pin with purple 
grapes to wear with her frocks. She'll 
be smart with the combination, and 
wear your gift with pride. The new 
ranges of color in nail polishes vary 
from the palest tints to the exciting 
dark shades which are so stunning. 

Talking of nail polishes, have you 
discovered the valuable liquid bases to 
be applied under the colored polish, as 
a protection against cracking nails, and 
an assurance that the polish will last 
longer? These bases can be used as a 
natural-colored polish in themselves. 
One which I have before me is in an ex- 
quisitely pale tea-rose shade. Another 
one is clear. Both will add long life to 
your nail polish and keep your nails 
in first-class condition. 


GIFT MANICURE sets should be 
included on every Christmas list—and 
come in such an infinite variety of 
types and prices, that you can’t help 





finding the exact answer to your 
problems. They start with small neat 
sets, ideal, by the way, for a young 
daughter’s first manicure, containing 
the three essentials polish, cuticle 
remover, and polish remover with 
emery board and orange stick. On this 
basic theme are developed an astonish- 
ing number of variations. For someone 
who travels a lot, come sleek flattened 
sets which fit easily into that last 
crevice in a bulging travelling bag. 
Those who prefer a set without liquid 
polish may have a handsome leather 
case with all the essentials and a 
powder polish. For a handsomely 
appointed dressing table you may 
select one in a genuine polished walnut 
case, while many women like particu- 
larly the type of leather case in which 
the four preparations stand upright 
and need never be removed from the 
case during the manicure. 


YOU'LL FIND that the majority of 
beauty sets include the powder, rouge, 
two types of cream and lipstick. The 
little sets with compact lipstick and 
small phial of perfume are always 
popular. And don’t forget that if you’re 
in the dark about what type of color- 
ings you should select, you can buy 
sets of matched beauty needs, keyed 
to the color of her eyes. These beauty 
boxes are very inexpensive and solve 
many a gift problem. The lipstick, 
rouge and powder are matched, with 
the eye shadow, the color of the eyes. 

Some of the interesting new bath 
sets include a colored spoon to measure 
the bath salts. The combination of 
dusting powder and bath salts is 
unbeatable—particularly when you 
add an especially attractive cake of 
soap. Don’t overlook the mild-priced 
luxury you can give a woman, with one 
of the popular bath mitts. Use them 
in the bath, and you'll find the water 
softened, and a penetrating, fragrant 
lather foaming from your hands. The 
oil essences which perfume your bath 
when a few drops are added, the 
bubble baths which come in slim 
packages, and which stimulate your 
circulation, the fascinating array of 
brushes, the delicately fragrant talcum 
powders can all bring a personal sense 
of luxury to the fortunate woman who 
can tuck them away on her bathroom 
shelves. 

When you buy a good perfume, 
you’re buying days of lasting pleasure, 
for the faint suggestion of a delicate 
fragrance is something every woman 
should wear. A famous English house 
noted for its fine lavender perfumes is 
featuring a new purse bottle, with a 
“‘spillproof” screw cap which makes it 
an ideal companion for any smart 
handbag. Flower, or spicy, fragrances, 
or one of the provocative perfumes for 
which I can find no general name, have 
always been popular Christmas gifts. 

If you’re choosing for someone in 
your own family, it’s a simple matter 
to scout around and discover her favor- 
ite brands and fragrances. If it is for 
someone outside, find out, if you can, 
and if not, remember that any fine 
toiletry is a joy to any woman. The 
shops are brilliant with suggestions. 
Yours is the fun of deciding just what 
she will like best. 
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YOUR CHANCE FOR HAPPINESS may lie in your own hands. 
They’re appealing to a man when soft and smooth. Help prevent 
roughness and chapping by regular use of Jergens Lotion, which 
supplies beautifying moisture to the skin, Never feels sticky! 
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are a man’s ideal 


I knew your hands would feel soft .. .” 


Romance is a rainbow bubble, fostered 
by soft little feminine hands—shattered 
forever, maybe, if a girl’s hands feel the 
least bit scratchy and rough. 


Now, “dose ol’ debils”—cold, and biting 
wind and constant use of water are al- 
ways “after” your hands. Stealthily they 
make away with the natural moisture that 
is meant to keep your hands smooth. 


Foil those villains! Every time you've 
been outdoors in the cold or 
have had your hands in water 


ERGENS 
ON 





(MADE IN ¢ 


use Jergens Lotion. Loyal Jergens fur- 
nishes moisture for the skin, to help do the 
work of the dried-out natural moisture. 

Compounded in this lovely fragrant lo- 
tion are 2 ingredients, so marvelous for 
helping to soften and whiten the skin that 
many doctors use them. Don’t rob your- 
self of your feminine right to white hands, 
fine and soft as silk. Use Jergens Lotion 
regularly. Only 50¢, 25¢, 10¢, or $1.00 for 
the special economy size, at any drug, de- 
partment, or 10¢ store, 


FREE! cenerous SAMPLE 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Ltd. 
861 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 


I want to see for myself how Jergens Lotion helps to make 
my hands smooth, soft and white. Please send your generous 


free sample of Jergens! 


Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Your skin, like your heari, must 
never cease working. Help it stay 
vital, beautiful, youthful looking; 
use this “skin-awakening” cream. 


OUR skin, to stay lovely, must work all 
day long and all through the night. It 


must never idle a single minute. 


Few complexions work at this pitch. 


They need help to do their work at full tilt. 
Woodbury Cold Cream which contains a 


special skin-enlivening element—a_ skin- 
stimulating Vitamin—helps rouse sluggish 
skin, to keep it busily working. By encourag- 
ing your skin to greater activity, Woodbury 
helps it stay lovely, fresh and vigorous. 


Woodbury Cold Cream is a basic cream. 
It tones and stimulates; cleanses thor- 
oughly; brings needful oils to lubricate the 
skin. And in this cream you have germ-free 
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Bed and Boudoir Accessories by Carlin Comforts 





purity down to the very last dab in the jar. 


Let Woodbury Cold Cream, with a 
skin-stimulating Vitamin, cleanse, tone and 
arouse your skin—keep it ever wakeful. 
Generous jars only 50¢, 25¢, 15¢. 





SEND for Trial Tubes of Woodbury Creams 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 761, Perth. Ontario 


Please send me trial tubes of Woodbury Cold and Facial 
Creams; 7 shades of Woodbury Facial Powder; guest-size 
Woodbury Facial Soap. I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 


Name ___— 


Address 
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BUYING CHRISTMAS 


WHEN YOU give a woman something 
to enhance her personal charm, you’re 
sending with it a subtle bit of flattery 
tied into the perky Christmas bow. 
And, as you know, there’s nothing 
easier to take. 

Every woman likes to feel that her 
friends think of her as charming and 
well groomed. The busiest young 
mother wants to believe that beyond 
all her myriad chores every day, lies 
the fact that she is a charming woman. 
The most aggressive young business 
woman likes to feel that, with the 
shades of evening she can out-glamor 
the debbiest deb—as well as being 
smoothly turned out for her business 
hours. However seventy-ish a grand- 
mother may be, she’ll beam with 
inward satisfaction if you acknowledge 
her feminine graces with a fragrant 
perfume, a refreshing toilet water, or 
one of the skilfully blended new 
powders designed for her. 

It’s easy to understand why every 
year increases by leaps and bounds the 
number of men and women who send 
gifts for a lady’s dressing table. It’s 
definitely personal for one thing. It 
shows that you are aware of her charm. 
And it enables you to choose some- 
thing that is sure to bring delight, with 
comforting ease. 

For a very lovely lady, there are 
beautifully fitted evening bags from 
one famous beauty house, designed in 
rich-toned velvets, lined with white 
velvet, and closing with a handsome 
flower-shaped clasp of white and gold 
enamel, centred with flashing rhine- 
stones. The bag contains a lipstick, a 
matching gold-finished compact, a 
small comb and a tiny vial of perfume. 
Another stunning type of evening bag 
from the same house has a little “‘out- 
side” vanity compartment which opens 
to reveal compact, lipstick and per- 
fume. 

A great many of the firms group 
their beauty preparations in special 
Christmas gift boxes. You'll find 
myriads of ideas among these, with 
combinations of finely perfumed and 
textured soaps, perfumes, powders, 
creams, astringents and skin tonics. 
The price range is so wide that you can 
fit these into your budget with surpris- 
ing ease. 

A box of fine soap in her own particu- 
lar fragrance and for her own particular 
use is one of the happiest Christmas 
thoughts. A beautifully textured soap 
is one of the vital luxuries of the bath. 
And it’s easy enough to discover her 
favorite fragrance, or to learn what 
particular type of beauty preparations 


she uses. 


THERE’S A stunning new idea in a 
liquid lipstick which is created on an 
entirely new principle. [It remains on 
for many, many hours, and doesn’t 
smear or smudge off. Just before | 
went out the other evening, | was 
experimenting with the color and 
made a brush stroke across the back of 
my hand. After using the lipstick | 
casually went to wash off the strokes of 
color on my hand. The most vigorous 
washing would not budge it—and | 


wore the splash of color to the party, 


mute evidence of the staying power of 
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Annabelle Lee describes 
some of the fascinating 


gift ideas to be found 


among the fine toiletries 
and cosmetics in any store 


this new lipstick. It comes in six 
shades and is applied with a small 
A grand gift for someone on 
your list! 

One striking group of cosmetics is 
inspired by the tints of an actual 
orchid, from its deep glowing orchid- 
red centre, to its delicate outer petals. 
The deep tones are used for the lips, 
delicate shades for the rouge, luscious 
tints for the nail polish, and a luminous 
silvery-orchid effect for theeye shadow. 
A new shade of face powder, with a 
rosy undertone, complements the 
group. It would be a charming idea for 
a group of friends to join forces and 


brush. 


present the complete set to some lucky 
woman. 

Speaking of eye shadows 
get the wide range of gift ideas in 
beauty aids for the eyes. Know some- 
body who takes pride in her eyes? 
There are all manner of new ideas 
which will help her to keep them more 
beautiful. Eyelash curlers, eyebrow 
pencils, eyelash growers, as well as a fas- 


don’t for- 


cinating range of eye-shadow creams, 
can all say to someone on your list, “| 
think you have beautiful eyes. Here is 
something you will enjoy using.” It’s a 
family gift suggestion that’s a sure-fire 
hit. 
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Nigel stretched out on his back. 

“1 like kids.” 

“Do you? I mean, would you—?” 
Berri stopped, suddenly sensing she 
had stumbled on a tragedy. 

“Yes, I would,” Nigel said. Then, 
after a time, “I’d have thought she’d 
have enjoyed her trip over here.” 

Berri pressed her back against a 
rock. 

“I expect she has really. I mean 
she'll know she has when she gets 
back.” 

““No. Something’s upset her.” 

Upset Sylvia! thought Berri bitterly. 
That’s funny. However, he looked un- 
happy, and it was no good two people 
wanting sympathy. She dropped a 
stone on his tummy. 

“You know you aren’t using your 
imagination. [| thought actors were 
supposed to have that. She’s expected 
too much. The school disappointed 
her. So did all her acting friends.” 

“‘Don’t see why they should. Every- 
body’s made enough fuss over her.” 

Berri looked at him. Surprisingly 
stupid all men were. Enough fuss! 
Couldn’t Nigel see it was the wrong 
sort of fuss? She had not exactly heard 
what had happened on the visit to the 
school, but she could guess. Miss Dean 
wasn’t the sort to change her colors 
because of success. No doubt she had 
allowed the girls and mistresses the 
chance to see the famous old girl. But 
in her study it would be just as it had 
been when Sylvia was at school. Inter- 
ested enquiries as to what she intended 
to do next. A total ignoring of what 
had been so far achieved. 

It was the same with her stage 
friends. A few had come to beg and to 
borrow, but the rest had made no 
effort to see her, or if they had run into 
her at rescaurants they had smiled and 
said, “Is it fun being a lioness?” or 
other light things. If they too were 
successful, they didn’t envy her. If 
they were not, they had too much pride 
to show it. 

“I’d have thought she must have 
loved it here,” said Nigel. “We 
haven’t had a week like this since we 
married.” 

Berri’s eyes widened. What had 
poor Nigel hoped from this holiday? 
Hadn’t he ever quite got on to Sylvia? 
Suddenly, like a wave, her own misery 
swept over her. She was tired of dis- 
secting Sylvia. She got up. She mut- 
tered something about “seeing to 


that pie.” She began to run. Up over 
the sand. Across the bumpy road. 
In at the front door. Mrs. Tregethern 
called out something from the kitchen 
but she didn’t stop to listen. Didn’t 
stop till she was face downward on her 
bed, sobbing with her handkerchief in 
her mouth so that no one should hear. 


IT HAD been her fault about the pic- 
ture. It had been wet the day after 
Nigel and Sylvia had arrived. Sylvia 
was in bed for breakfast. She had on 
a nightdress and bed coat which must 
have cost all that Berri spent on her 
clothes in a year. She had felt a sudden 
prick of envy. Down in the studio she 
had said: 

““Why don’t you paint Sylvia?” 

Oliver was still fussing with the spare 
window view he had in mind. He hated 
not to paint things the moment he 
wanted to. 

““What for?” he grumbled. 

Berri was suddenly angry. Why 
should Oliver be so unambitious? Why 
shouldn’t he try and get rich? So rich 
that she could lie in bed in hand- 
embroidezed satin half the morning. 

“Because if you did a decent picture 
of her and got it in the Academy, you 
could get a lot of that sort of work.” 

“The Academy!’ All Oliver’s loath- 
ing of that institution was in his voice. 
‘““Do you want me to do a pretty pic- 
ture of her in evening dress?” 

“Yes. I do. She’s famous. Lots of 
people will come and look. It might 
make us rich.” 

Oliver had stared at her. There was 
a funny expression in his eyes she 
didn’t understand. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll go up to 
my dear sister-in-law and ask her.” 

Since then he had been different. 
Every day there were long sittings in 
the studio. Nobody had been allowed 
to see the portrait. But Sylvia seemed 
pleased about it. That in itself was 
disturbing. Oliver’s portraits weren’t 
the sort to please film stars. But it was 
something in Oliver that was so odd. 
He was himself with her, but he 
wouldn’t let her inside the studio. 
Hours he and Sylvia were alone in 
there. Frightening thoughts battered 
at Berri’s brain. This morning she had 
said: 

“*Tt’ll seem funny when they’ ve gone 
tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” Oliver had looked 

# Continued on page 36 





A Santa for the Christmas Tree 





This Santa is a fellow who looks his best on 
a Christmas tree. He is full of powder puffs 
and gives that useful, if routine gift, an 
appealing appearance. 


To make Santa you take your Cellophane- 
covered roll of puffs and wrap them in 
ordinary red tissue paper, allowing enough to 
tie at top and bottom. He must have arms 
and legs, so you can make these out of little 
rolls of red paper, stuck to his sides with paste. 


For his face, cut out a circle of white note- 
paper, paste it in position and pencil on two 
eyes and a nose. He needs no mouth because 
a tuft of cotton wool conceals his jaw and looks 


like a bushy beard, 


Finally, trim Santa's arms, legs and cap with strips of white paper or 
Cotton wool, and your gift is ready — you'll chuckle at him yourself! 
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PM Her FAtal Smoath Shim 


FOR A LOSS! 


THROWS HIM 


ea ET 


SPT SESE 


HURT MY SKIN. | ALWAYS USE 
POND'S VANISHING CREAM 
TO HELP SMOOTH AWAY 
LITTLE ROUGHNESSES 
WITH ONE APPLICATION 





NOW 
SMOOTHING AWAY — 


ROUGHNESS 

BRINGS EXTRA 

"SKIN-VITAMIN" 
Joo! * 


Now — give your skin extra beauty care. 
Smooth extra “skin-vitamin”’ (Vitamin A) - 
into it by using Pond’s Vanishing Cream! <*" 

When skin lacks this vitamin, it becomes 
rough and dry. When “skin-vitamin” is re- 

stored to it, it helps skin become smooth again. 
If your skin has enough of this vitamin, it 
stores some of it against a possible future 
need. Same jars. Same labels. Same price. 









I'VE ALWAYS USED POND'S 
VANISHING CREAM TO SMOOTH My 
SKIN FOR POWDER. NOW | USE IT 

OVERNIGHT TOO. IT SMOOTHS EXTRA 
“SKIN-VITAMIN’ INTO MY SKIN 
















Be ain 






Statements concerning the effects of the *“*skin-vitamin”” applied to the skin are based upon 
medical literature and tests on the skin of animals following an accepted laboratory method, 














"1 WAS NEVER SO 
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Embarrassed 


—A YOUNG MATRON’S STORY 





“Acid Indigestion” causes gas, upset 
stomach, “‘acid breath’’. Now there’s a way 
to eat what you like and 









Unnoticed You Can 
Now Alkalize Acid 
Indigestion as it Starts 
—Any Time 


The effects of acid indigestion are 
annoying to you— and unpleasant 
to others. Why risk offending when 
it’s so easy to alkalize and hence be 
safe. 

The quick way to alkalize is this: 
Take two teaspoons of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia 30 minutes after eating 
and drinking. Or, when among 
others — take two Phillips’ Tablets 

‘that come in a small flat tin you 
carry in purse or vest pocket.— You 
do it unnoticed. 

Relief is almost immediate. “Gas,” 
nausea, acid breath and other offen- 
sivesymptomsleave. That “stuffed” 
feeling and pains from “acid indiges- 
tion” cease to annoy. You feel great. 

This is the way, we believe, more 
doctors use than any other when 
alkalizing upset stomach. Try it — 
see if it doesn’t work more promptly 
and effectively than many so-called 
ALKALIZERS. 

Get Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
either in the bottle — or in the large 
new tins of tablets that taste like 
peppermint and cost only 25¢ for 30. 

When you buy, make sure you ask 
for Phillips’ — the same in either 
liquid or tablet form. 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 





THE NIGHT 
BEFORE 


NEXT DAY 


alkalize right afterward. 






DOCTOR, ISNT THEIR SOME- 
THING 1 CAN DO TO PREVENT 


“ACID-INDIGESTION’? ITS SO 
HUMILIATING 





THAT NIGHT AT THE CASINO 


DARLING, THERES NOT ONE THING 
ABOUT YOU | DONT STILL LOVE- 


SO MANY MARRIED FOLKS LET THEM- 


SELVES GET 


CARELESS ABOUT 


TO CARRY WITH YOU 


Now made in tiny 
tablets—each equiva- 
lentto one teaspoonful 
of genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, 

SB 


MLK o, 


MADE 
IN CANADA 


THEIR EATING 
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Gold Standards 


Continued from page 11 


coming to stay Berri had forgotten 
there were people in the world who 
expected things like that. 

At first, when friends looked startled 
and impressed at the thought of 
Sylvia coming, Berri had laughed. 

“You forget we’re sisters. Even if 
she is a film star she was brought up 
poor like me. If she’s got grand she'll 
have to get over it.” 

But after Sylvia had landed it was 
not so easy to laugh. A tiny nagging 
worry inside made the laugh sound a 
bit forced. She was less sure than ever 
she wanted Sylvia. The Sylvia who 
smiled at her from every picture paper? 
The Sylvia whose hotel was so sur- 
rounded that they had to get the 
mounted police to clear the crowds? 
The Sylvia who was deigning to spend 
her last week with her drab, unroman- 
tic sister? 

She tried to pretend even to herself 
that she was making no special effort 
for Sylvia’s visit. But of course it 
wasn’t true. She cleaned the house from 
top to bottom. She fussed round among 
her clothes. Particularly she worried 
about coats. However nice your frocks 
may be they don’t look their best at 
night under a tweed coat. Her coat 
| hadn’t seemed half as important as 

new clothes for Oliver and the children 
when the fur sale had been on; but it 





did now. 


SYLVIA LAY back in her corner of 
the car. She shut her eyes. Her face 
was anything but amused. 

The chauffeur looked in the mirror. 
Not only the road behind was reflected, 
but Sylvia’s face. He gave the maid 

| beside him a nudge. 

| “My word, Ida, I wouldn’t be him 
| for something.” 

Ida drew herself up. 

“You've got no right to say a thing 
like that,” but her voice was not severe. 

The chauffeur gave her ribs another 
dig. 

“All right, America, | know your 
bread’s buttered to say the garden’s 
full of roses. But there’s no reason why 
you and me shouldn’t have a look-see 
at the stinging nettles.” 

Nigel lit a cigarette. 

“Just before you sleep, Sweetness, 
there’s something I want to say.” He 
shifted across the car. He tucked his 
hand under her unwilling arm. “Just 
let’s be us for a minute. There was a 
time, you know, when you could talk 
to me. At your sister’s let’s live just 
like they do. We've got to park out 
Ida and the chauffeur. We've got no 
public appearances to make. With 
luck we shan’t even have to sign our 
autographs.” 

Sylvia yawned. 

“1 can’t think why I said we’d stay 
a week. It'll be ghastly.” 

“It doesn’t sound that way to me. 
It sound like something we're both 
needing.” His voice was eager. “Give 
it a chance, Sylvia.” 

She turned to look at him. 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
you? Give what a chance?” 

“Us. For one week don’t be Sylvia 
Moon the great film star.” 

“So what?” 

“So that for once you can try what 
it’s like to be just Mrs. Nigel Monk.” 





I'VE ONLY seen the Boulder Dam in 
a picture,” Nigel apologized. “I expect 
some of the mechanics escaped me.” 

John knelt half in the water and 
peered at their handiwork. 

“It’s stopped the water all right. 
But it isn’t different from any other 
dam.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t the Boulder,” 
Nigel suggested. “Perhaps it’s the 
sort beavers make.” 

Toinette leaned over his shoulder. 
She put a sandy hand on him to keep 
her balance. 

“T’ve caught a shrimp. Can I put it 
in there?” 

John gave a man-to-man look at 
Nigel. 

“This water’s fresh,” he explained 
patiently. “‘That shrimp likes sea 
water.” 

“This one’s different.” Toinette 
threw the contents of her pail into the 
dam. 

Nigel smiled at John. 

“It’s never any good arguing with a 
woman. You may as well learn that 
early. If she says the moon’s made of 
green cheese, then to all intents it is 
made of green cheese.” 

“I never heard any woman say 
that,” John objected. 

“No,” Nigel stood up. He gave his 
bathing shorts a hike. ““They’re more 
likely to bring you back to earth with 
facts about what it really is made of.” 

John looked up at him puzzled. 

“It isn’t green cheese, I know that.” 

“*So do I. Sometimes I like pretend- 
ing. I like to think that if I only run 
fast enough I could find the crock of 
gold under the rainbow.” 

“Mummy telled us that,” Toinette 
broke in. “She said it was there.” 

Nigel held out a hand to her. 

“Come on. It’s time to bathe.” He 
looked down at her. He smiled rather 
lopsidedly. “‘ Your Mummy is the sort 
of person who finds it.” 

Berri met them on the beach. She 
came across from the house in her 
bathing suit. 

“Hope I haven’t kept you waiting. 
I’m making a pie. The pastry wouldn’t 
behave. I’ve left Mrs. Tregethern to 
see to it.” 

“T like Mrs. Tregethern,” said John. 
“‘I wish we always had her here.” 

Berri rubbed his hair the wrong way. 

““That’s because she spoils you, you 
greedy little pig. But so do I like hav- 
ing her. We’ve got Aunty Sylvia and 
Uncle Nigel to thank for her being here 
now. We’re trying to entertain the 
distinguished in the manner to which 
they’re accustomed.” 

Nigel gave her a quick look. In the 
six days they had been with her he had 
not once heard her use that tone. She 
had seemed to find Sylvia, with her 
airs and graces, funny. 

“I’m afraid the so-called distin- 
guished are being a frightful nuisance.” 

Berri flushed. 

“Sorry. I deserved that. You know 
you’re not being a nuisance. Let's 
bathe. I expect I got out of bed the 
wrong side.” 

After their bathe they climbed up 
the beach and lay in the sun. Berri 
looked toward the children. 

“They'll miss you awfully. You've 
been marvellous to them.” 
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The Kingly Gift 


Continued from page 28 


him all this time. Marie’s mother says 
that it is foolish to long for him so, for 
she says he must be dead. But every 
night I pray to the good God above 
that he will send my dear son home to 
me again. Who knows—He that sent 
His son on Christmas Day, may send 
mine back to me. 

Leon: I wish—I wish that I could 
help you, little mother. When I am a 
little older, I shall go to America too, 
and perhaps I will be able to find him 
and tell him that his mother is waiting 
for him. 

O. B. Woman: (smiling sadly) Aye, 
that you could. 

Leon: I know what I can do, though. 
Tonight, when the special Christmas 
prayers are said, | shall give you mine 
—for you and your son. 

O. B. Woman: And you would do 
that for an old blind woman? May 
God bless you for it. 

(A girl comes running on stage. It is 
Marie. She is agitated and breathless. 
Catching sight of ber aunt, she gives a 
sigh of relief.) 

Marie: Oh, aunt, I was so worried. 
Are you all right? I have been asking 
everyone if they had seen you, and they 
told me that you had come in this 
direction. 

O.B. Woman: I am quite safe, Marie. 
This little boy helped me across the 
road, But we must hurry home, or your 
mother will be anxious about us. 

Marie: Yes, let us hurry. Good-by 
little boy, and thank you for helping 
my aur. 

Leon* Good-by, and a Merry Christ- 
mas to you. 

Both: Merry Christmas. 

(Enter Therese carrying a gift wrapped 
in white paper.) 

Therese: Here I am at last and here 


is my gift, too, but it will not be as 
much as yours. 

Leon: As mine? Oh, Therese, I have 
nothing to give. 

Therese: (smiling) I know. You see, 
I met the poor little girl who lost her 
money and she told me all about it, 
and just now I overheard what you 
have done and given to the old blind 
woman. Leon, you must not feel sad 
because you have nothing, for you have 
already given more than you know. Do 
you remember the gifts which the 
Three Wise Men brought? 

Leon: (dully) Oh, yes—gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. But I have 
none of these, I only had a two-franc 
piece, and now I have not even that. 

Therese: (musingly) Gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh—the kingly gifts. 
Have you ever thought of what they 
stand for, Leon? Gold is for all that we 
have—wealth and lands and flocks of 
sheep—all these. Frankincense—a 
most precious incense—that is prayer; 
and myrrh is put in oils, fragrant and 
soothing—that is what we do for 
others, the good that is done in the 
name of the Christ Child. And have 
you not given all these things? Your 
gold to the poor little girl, your little 
service and prayer to the old blind 
woman? Leon, yours has been the 
kingly gift, after all, and you can be 
sure that it is laid at His feet with the 
rest. 

Leon: (bis face alight) Are you quite 
sure, Therese? 

Therese: (smiling) Quite sure little 
brother. 

Leon: (bappily) Here come the carol 
singers. Let us join them. 

(The carol singers come on _ stage 
singing. Thev surround the two, who 
join in with them. When the carol is 

Sinished, they leave the stage quickly.) 


Car Crop Report 


Continued from page 21 


And the front fenders are in the radi- 
tor. 
+ 

The headlights are in the front 
fenders, too. It hardly seems right, 
in the interest of strict accuracy, to 
call them front fenders any more. 
They are headlightsradiatorfenders. 
And that’s a dirty name to call any- 
thing. 

* 

One of our most talented secret 
agents reports that, after peering 
closely at car models of previous years, 
the engineers suddenly discovered that 
there was an awful lot of waste space 
between the sides of the radiator and 
the fenders. Nothing there but fresh 
air. 

+ 

Waste space, we gather, is the one 
thing certain to cause any automotive 
engineer to reach despairingly for the 
henbane bottle. 

* 

So, one automotive engineer said to 
another automotive engineer, ““That’s 
waste space!”’ And the other automo- 
tive engineer, peeking out from be- 
tween his fingers said: “Good grief, 
man! You’re right! What can we do 
about it? What can we do about it?” 


Then the first automotive engineer 
said: ‘“‘We can spread the radiator 
over the waste space.” The second 
automotive engineer, too overcome by 
his emotions for words, silently wrung 
his companion’s hand, and they hurried 
away in opposite directions to spread 
their radiators all over the shop. 

+ 

That’s how catwalk radiation was 
born. 

a 

We don’t know why they call it cat- 
walk radiation, except that they call it 
catwalk radiation in Europe. Maybe 
European cats are different. 

* 

We’re not cavilling at the results of 
this waste-space-saving campaign. The 
new cars look swell. In most of the 
models the nose of the hood now comes 
so far down over the front of the radia- 
tor that it has a helmet effect. Makes 
you think of the tin hats the Vikings 
wear in the pictures illustrating the 
Norse sagas. Dignified. Powerful. 
Sort of grand. 

* 

Trouble is that the man who stub- 
bornly holds out against the anguish of 
his family and insists on continuing to 

# Continued on page 40 








TORONTO 


Ardena Gift Box, 
with Cleansing 
Cream, Skin 
Tonic, Velva 
Cream... $6.30 





Eau de Cologne. 
A lovely gift, 
appreciated by 
every member of 
the family, $1.50 
Blue Grass In- 
fusion. ..... 


$2.00 and $3.50 





Blue Grass Per- 
fume. One of the 
world’s most 
famous perfumes 
—the most flat- 
tering of all gifts. 
. . « $3.75, $6.00 
$12.50and$20.00 





Velva Bath Mits 
are among the 
most popular 
of Slica beth 
Arden’s bath 
luxuries... .75, 


$2.00 and $3.50 








Glistening Cello- 
phane Bells, con- 
tainingElizabeth 
Arden perfumes, 
.« $1.75, $2.00, 
$3.50 and $7.50 


Carnation 
Flower Mist Set. 
A delightfulcom- 
bination of car- 
nation-scented 
pre parations— 
Flower Mist, 
Bath Oil and 
Sachet.. . $3.50 


Sold at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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HERES A SURE WAY 
TO FROTECT YOUR 


KEEP YOUR UNDERARM 
DRY, AnD your prEss 
CAN'T HAVE AN OFFENSIVE 


‘ARMHOLE ODOR’ 


@ Sometimes the man 
who seems to pay you 
the closest attention at 
a party sees some 
other girl home. If you 
think men are just 
fickle, make this one 
simple test of your ap- 
peal tonight! 

When you take off the dress you are 
wearing, smell the fabric under the 
armhole. You may be mortified at its 
stale “armhole odor,” but you will 
know why women of refinement insist 
on a deodorant that keeps the under- 
arm dry as well as sweet. 


No matter how dainty you keep 
yourself, if stale perspiration collects on 
your dress, it will give you away every 
time you wear it! 

ODORONO IS SURE: With Liquid Odorono 
there is no possibility of unpleasant “arm- 
hole odor,” because it keeps both you and 
your dress always DRY. 

ODORONO IS SAFE: Perspiration is simply 
diverted from that one small area to other 
parts of the body where it can evaporate 
freely. 

PROTECTS CLOTHING: When used according 
to directions, Odorono is harmless to fabrics. 
It saves them the destruction caused by 
perspiration acids. 

Start today to make the most of your 
natural charm! Use Liquid Odorono accord- 
ing to directions on the label of the bottle. 
Two strengths— Regular and Instant. At all 


MADE IN CANADA 


“I didn’t know it was so 
soon.” Then he added, “I wonder 
where she is.”” It was as if he couldn’t 
bear to waste his last minutes away 
from her. 

He had gone out of the room then. 
And she had lost control and let her 
fears get a grip. Why was Oliver in 
this mood? He was more elusive even 
than usual. Sylvia was so lovely. 
Could a person who had seen the sun, 
ever feel quite the same about the 
moon? 

She sat up on the bed, and scrubbed 
at her eyes. Oliver was calling up the 
stairs, 

“Berri, we're all going to the shove- 
halfpenny match at the Penzance 
Arms. I think it’s only fair to give the 
yokels a chance of looking at Sylvia.” 

Berri stood in the bedroom door- 
way. She couldn’t go down with her 
face blotched with tears. She was 
shocked at her own voice. It sounded 
harsh, as though years of scolding had 
made it what it was. 

“You go if you want to. I won’t.” 

Oliver’s tone was full of surprise. 

“Why ever not? You always do go.” 

Berri could have hit him. He might 
be infatuated with Sylvia, but at least 
he could remember she had nothing 
but an old tweed coat to wear. 

**Well, I don’t want to this time.” 

“Rot,” he said. “Of course you're 
coming.” Then, as was his way, he 
thought the subject closed and walked 
out of the house. 

Somehow when it was time to get 
ready Berri felt too low spirited to 
argue any more. She went up to her 
bedroom and put on a black crepe de 
chine frock. Three times while she was 
dressing a tear dripped out of her eyes 
and took the powder off her nose. 
When it came to putting on the tweed 
coat she gave a sob. Oliver couldn’t be 
blamed for preferring Sylvia. No man 
wanted a shabby wife. 

They were all waiting in the hall 
when Sylvia came down. She had on 
no hat. She too had put on a black 
crepe de chine frock. But what a 
frock! Molyneux, and very good Moly- 
neux at that. Over it, rather as other 
women might pull an old jersey, she 
wore her mink coat. 

“Oh, Sweetness,” said Nigel.“ Aren’t 
we a bit grand for the Penzance 
Arms?” 

The other two said nothing. Oliver 
was staring at Sylvia. Berri was look- 
ing at Oliver. Well though she knew 
his expressions this was one she was 
afraid to read. Nigel spoke to her, but 
she couldn’t answer for the lump in her 
throat. 


startled. 


THE CAR drove away next day. 
Oliver, Berri and the children and most 
of the artists’ colony waved good-by. 
Berri sent the children across to the 
beach. She turned to go into the 
kitchen. Oliver caught her arm. 

“Come to the studio. I want to 
show you something.” 

“The picture?” 

He nodded gravely. He spoke as the 
religious might speak of a shrine. 

“The picture.” 

It was on an easel in the middle of 
the studio. It was covered with a cloth. 
He whipped off the cloth as a conjurer 
produces a rabbit from a hat. Berri 
gasped. 


+ 


Nobody could change Oliver’s 
method of putting on paint. But this 
picture was like nothing he had ever 
done before. It was as near being a 
design for a magazine cover called 
“‘Springtime”’ as any portrait could be 
and yet remain a portrait. Sylvia had 
on a flowered frock. She held a big hat 
by a ribbon. Behind her were massed 
flowers. 

“I do hope I haven’t overdone it,” 
said Oliver. ‘‘ After you were all in bed 
I used to sneak a few of them in here.” 
He jerked his head toward the studios 
of his friends. ‘‘Of course everyone had 
a new idea how to make it worse. We 
laughed so much I was afraid you’d 
hear us.” 

Berri flung round at him. 

“It’s awful. Why did you do it?” 

Oliver cleaned a palette knife. 

“You wanted the money. I think it 
might sneak into the Academy. It was 
rather fun really. I don’t mind doing a 
few like that if you like.” 

Berri snatched at the palette knife. 

“You fool. You know I don’t want 
you to do that sort of stuff.” 

Oliver gripped her. 

“Hold on. You can’t scrape it off. 
I’ve sold it.” 

“To Sylvia?” 

He nodded. 

“We'll send the cheque back.” 

“Tt isn’t a cheque.”” He went to the 
cupboard in the corner. He opened it. 
He brought out a mink coat. Sylvia’s 
mink coat. The one she had worn last 
night. 

Berri put her hands behind her back, 
and said— 

“You let her have that awful picture 
for a mink coat. It’s robbery.” 

He grinned. 

“I know. But she wanted it. She’s 
set her heart on it being the picture of 
the year. I’d refused to sell because 
really it’s a bit overdone. But last 
night when you came down with your 
eyes all red, wearing your old tweed, 
I had the idea, So I got her on one side 
and said, “You can have the picture 
for that coat. Take it or leave it.” 

Suddenly Berri was crying. Oliver 
had his arms round her. His face was 
against her hair. She told him an in- 
coherent tale about having been a fool. 
The one phrase he caught was, “ You 
see she’s so lovely.” 

Oliver pushed her away at that. He 
held her from him. 

“Lovely? That chocolate box!” 
Then he drew her to him again. “I 
didn’t dare look at you all the week. If 
I had I might have found her face too 
silly to paint even as a joke.” He 
stooped and picked up the coat which 
had shockingly fallen to the floor, 
which was no place for good mink to be. 
**Put it on. I’d like to see how it looks 
on a real person.” 


“HAPPY?” asked Nigel. “Glad we’re 
sailing?” 

“Yes. But this week’s made me 
think. You know, seeing Berri and the 
children—” 

He hardly spoke above a whisper. 

“And the children. Yes?” 

“‘How lucky we are. Poor Berri.” 
He began to laugh.  Disillusioned, 
entirely mirthless laughter. “What on 
earth’s funny about that?” 

He sobered suddenly. 

“Nothing. Absolutely nothing.” 


+ 
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WHY DO WE 
SAY TO YOU 
“THIS YEAR 


gue Mahe 


‘‘Mitcham"”, you say — ‘‘What is 
Mitcham?” 


‘Well, Madam, Mitcham is of special 
interest to women, for women are 
interested in things redolent of beauty 

. romance ... delicate charm... 
exquisite fragrance. 


Mitcham is one of the loveliest, most 
beautiful, most delightful spots in the 
world . .. an old world village—a hamlet 
—a garden—famous in history, steeped 
in romance, jewelled in beauty. As far 
back as 1066 the Parish of Micheham, 
or Micham, is recorded in the Domesday 
Book. Queen Elizabeth walked in 
Micham’s leafy lanes . . . Sir Walter 
Raleigh had his home there. 


“But”—you ask—“what has Mitcham 
to do with Beauty, and Quality, and 
Fragrance. And, why do you say ‘This 
Year Give Mitcham’?” 


The answer is that down through the 
centuries, this Mitcham—this sleepy, 
Surrey village—has supplied to ladies of 
elegance and quality and beauty—the 
aristocracy of generations—the most 
fragrant of their perfumes .. . England’s 
finest Lavender. 


Long before 1749, when Potter & Moore 
founded their Lavender Distillery at 
Mitcham, the demand for lavender had 
been supplied by street-sellers, whose 
familiar cry, “Who'll buy my sweet 
lavender?” was a feature in the life of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Owing to a special quality in the fertile 
soil, lavender grown at Mitcham or its 
environs possesses a perfume peculiarly 
its own. 


No locality in the world can apereeeh 
the Mitcham flower of Lavender for the 
fragrance of its perfume. 


The soul of the lavender is the priceless 
oil which the blossoms contain; these are 
steam-distilled and the oil is carefully 
collected. This Oil of Mitcham Lavender, 
which retains the sweetness of the flower, 
forms the basis of Lavender Perfume. 


In 1749, Potter & Moore placed on 
the market a Mitcham Lavender which 
became an immediate favourite with the 
public of their day. From generation to 
eneration this typically English perfume 
Ge delighted countless thousands. Fash- 
ions and customs have altered since 
1749, stupendous changes have taken 
place, yet Mitcham Lavender has main- 
tained its popularity despite the com- 
petition of innumerable floral and exotic 
perfumes. 


“‘Well”—you may say—"“I didn’t know 
there could be such a difference between 
MITCHAM and any other Lavender.” 
But, there is indeed, and so exquisite is 
the fragrance and charm of MITCHAM, 
and so definitely recognized is it as the 
supreme of all Lavender, that in England 
women of discernment deem it the 
quality most worthy to express the 
highest compliment they can pay by 
their gift. 

So now, Madam, you understand why we 
say this year give MITCHAM. Mitcham 
quality expresses the good taste and dis- 
cernment of the giver. When you see 
Mitcham Lavender Christmas Gift Sets 
displayed at your Druggist’s, or on 
Toiletry Counters, you will be attracted 
not only by their beauty and charm, but 
you will know that here indeed is the 
original, authentic, the most acceptable 
Lavender of all. 


And this year, if you wish to give a gift 
of exclusiveness and distinction, you will 
choose MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
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For Speed 


in Sport 








Simplicity 
288] 


SPORT CLOTHES are going to be serious about serving their purpose this 
year. None of your pretty-but-not-very-useful skate and ski togs. Here, 
for example, in No. 2892, is the brief skate suit such as champions are 
endorsing—freedom, grace and warmth provided for. Make it in ruby red 
velveteen with matching baby bonnet to tie snugly under your curls. Or 
in a dark blue-green. 

The ski suit, No. 2881, takes jumps or spills with equal dignity. Notice 
the snowproof cuffs and ankle bands—tweed or corduroy in a slaty blue, or 


dark brown, or raisin, would be very new. The sweater might be light wine 
Pattern backs and descriptions on page 60. + 


instead of white. 
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Almond base makes the amazing difference 


FACE POWDER gives the greatest beauty when it is 
softest. The characteristic of Princess Pat powder which 
invariably brings delight is its unusual softness. It gives 
the skin a new velvety smoothness—cleverly hiding skin 
imperfections, blending over uneven skin color and 
making even a poor complexion take on marvelous beauty. 


All the many advantages 
of Princess Pat face powder are due to 
its almond base. And since no other 
powder possesses an almond base, 
Princess Pat is bound to be different. 


A difference with a reason. So 
many powders are described as impal- 
pably soft, fine or clinging, or of purest 
ingredients. But do you find that these 
virtues are explained? If Princess Pat 
powder did not have its marvelous 
almond base, then it, too, would lack 
explanation. Every woman knows that 
almond, in its various forms, is the most 
soothing and delightful of all beauty aids. 


Many face powders have a starchy base. 
The slightest thought will convince you 


‘that almond as a powder base is pref- 


erable to starch. So there really is a 
reason for the difference—for the added 
beauty Princess Pat powder gives. In 
fact you can’t really know how much 
beauty a face powder can give until 
you have tried ‘the powder with the 
almond base.” 


And your skin actually improves. 
Of course Princess Pat’ powder is used 
for the beauty it gives immediately— 
as make-up. And it is desirable for its 
fragrance; for the hours and hours it 
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PRINCESS PAT * 
Wp FACE POWDER ~ 
(almond base) 


clings—longer than you’d dare hope. 
But there is something more. The almond 
base in Princess Pat powder is definitely 
good for the skin. It helps wonderfully 
in normalizing the skin. Prevent coarse 
pores and other blemishes. 


Yes, Princess Pat powder does give “twice 
the beauty’ — that’s why millions of 
women use Princess Pat powder. Cone 
vince yourself without cost— 
send in the coupon and try 
Princess Pat powder free. 
















- - - See in your 
own mirror how 
much more beauty 
Princess Pat almond 
base powder gives. 
Note the fresh, 
youthful effect— 
learn how much 


longer Princess Pat 
pad éee stars on, — wines an 
MAIL THIS COUPO 


GORDON GORDUN LTD, DEPT. CZ-18 
489 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 2. 


Yes, I'd like to try Princess Pat almond base 
face powder without cost or obligation. My 
complexion type is 

(Check) Blond Medium Brunette Red Head 

This offer expires March 1, 1939 

A oe er a ee eee 

Street 

City Province 


In U.S.A. Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago 





@ Princess Pat almond base face powder is by the makers of the famous Princess Pat duo-tone rouge, 
innertint lipstick and corrective creams. The House of Princess Pat, Ltd. is your guarantee of quality, 
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/ Simplicity 
2950 


Child Study 
at the Yuletide 


IF YOU ask her, she'll tell you it’s the very 
most important day of the year. And you, 
being a Good Mother, will let her wear her 
very best to celebrate. 

Even from the early morning coming- 
down-to-presents time. Isn’t it a sweet 
nightgown (No. 2949) to go hunting in? Do 
put a bit of lace and ribbon bows on it. 

Simplicity And here’s the doll’s wardrobe you've 

been looking for. Quite Tyrolean, even to 

2949 the skating boots. (You can make those, 
too.) 

And what pretty frocks (above) for any 
Christmas maiden. Make No. 2945 in 
rayon or cotton print and let her wear it to 

vs . dancing class. And you could do No, 2950 
o mplicity Doll in two versions—slate blue velveteen with a 
lacy collar for parties, striped or figured 

2936 cotton with a frilly white apron for school. 


Pattern backs and descriptions will be 
found on page 60, 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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For Speed 
in Sport 








Simplicity 


Simplicity 
2881 





SPORT CLOTHES are going to be serious about serving their purpose this 
year. None of your pretty-but-not-very-useful skate and ski togs. Here, 
for example, in No. 2892, is the brief skate suit such as champions are 
endorsing—freedom, grace and warmth provided for. Make it in ruby red 
velveteen with matching baby bonnet to tie snugly under your curls. Or 
in a dark blue-green. 

The ski suit, No. 2881, takes jumps or spills with equal dignity. Notice 
the snowproof cuffs and ankle bands—tweed or corduroy in a slaty blue, or 
dark brown, or raisin, would be very new. The sweater might be light wine 
instead of white. Pattern backs and descriptions on page 60. 
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Almond base makes the amazing difference 


FACE POWDER gives the greatest beauty when it is 
softest. The characteristic of Princess Pat powder which 
invariably brings delight is its unusual softness. It gives 
the skin a new velvety smoothness—cleverly hiding skin 
imperfections, blending over uneven skin color and 
making even a poor complexion take on marvelous beauty. 


Ail the many advantages 
of Princess Pat face powder are due to 
its almond base. And since no other 
powder possesses an almond base, 
Princess Pat is bound to be different. 


A difference with a reason. So 
many powders are described as impal- 
pably soft, fine or clinging, or of purest 
ingredients. But do you find that these 
virtues are explained? If Princess Pat 
powder did not have its marvelous 
almond base, then it, too, would lack 
explanation. Every woman knows that 
almond, in its various forms, is the most 
soothing and delightful of all beauty aids. 


Many face powders have a starchy base. 
The slightest thought will convince you 
‘that almond as a powder base is pref- 
erable to starch. So there really is a 
reason for the difference—for the added 
beauty Princess Pat powder gives. In 
fact you can’t really know how much 
beauty a face powder can give until 
you have tried “the powder with the 
almond base.’ 

And your skin actually improves. 
Of course Princess Pat’ powder is used 
for the beauty it gives immediately— 
as make-up. And it is desirable for its 
fragrance; for the hours and hours it 


PRINCESS PAT 


BEAUTY Alto 


clings—longer than you’d dare hope. 
But there is something more. The almond 
base in Princess Pat powder is definitely 
good for the skin. It helps wonderfully 
in normalizing the skin. Prevent coarse 
pores and other blemishes. 


Yes, Princess Pat powder does give “twice 
the beauty” — that’s why millions of 
women use Princess Pat powder. Cone 
vince yourself without cost— 
send in the coupon and try 
Princess Pat powder free. 
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(almond base) <<. 


- « » See in your 
own mirror how 
much more beauty 
Princess Pat almond 
base powder gives. 
Note the fresh, 
youthful effecet— 
learn how much i 


longer Princess Pat f 


powder stays on. ' 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
GORDON GORDON LTD. DEPT, CZ-18 
489 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 2. 






a Yes, I'd like to try Princess Pat almond base 

i face powder without cost or obligation. My 

i complexion type is 

i (Check) Blond Medium Brunette Red Head 
: This offer expires March 1, 1939 

shaw ies co hKGRGOAS CAMS AD 0 0 Chamba on0nda 
z Street 

; City Province 


In U.S.A. Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago 





@ Prisscess Pat almond base face powder is by the makers of the famous Princess Pat duo-tone rouge, 


innertint lipstick and corrective creams. The House of Princess Pat, Ltd. is your guarantee of quality, 
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/ Simplicity 
2950 


Child Study 
at the Yuletide 


IF YOU ask her, she'll tell you it’s the very 
most important day of the year. And you, 
being a Good Mother, will let her wear her 
very best to celebrate. 

Even from the early morning coming- 
down-to-presents time. Isn’t it a sweet 
nightgown (No. 2949) to go hunting in? Do 
put a bit of lace and ribbon bows on it. 

And here’s the doll’s wardrobe you’ve 
been looking for. Quite Tyrolean, even to 
2949 the skating boots. (You can make those, 

too.) 
And what pretty frocks (above) for any 
Christmas maiden. Make No. 2945 in 
rayon or cotton print and let her wear it to 
vs . dancing class. And you could do No. 2950 
5 mplicity Doll in two versions—slate blue velveteen with a 
lacy collar for parties, striped or figured 


2936 cotton with a frilly white apron for school. 


Simplicity 


Pattern backs and descriptions will be 
found on page 60, 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto. 
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radiator grilles set in the space between 

the radiator front and the fenders. All 

the G-M models have headlights sep- 

arately mounted, a notable differenti- 

ation between General Motors and 

most of the other cars, except Packard. 
* 

Chevrolet front designs are close to 
those of 1938. Pontiac has been radi- 
cally altered. The 1939 Oldsmobile has 
dropped the pinnacle design speedom- 
eter, and completely changed its 
instrument panel. The tendency on all 
the G-M instrument panels is toward 
a flat surface, free of all projections; a 
handsome lot of panels they are, too. 

* 

All LaSalle models, as well as the 
Cadillac Sixty-one and the Sixty 
Special, introduce something entirely 
new to Canadian motorists in the 
Turret Top Sunshine Roof. This is a 
roof panel which slides back when the 
weather is right for lots of sunshine and 
air. Grand for the hot weather. The 
panel locks in any position. 

* 

On the new McLaughlin-Buick a 
rear direction signal is installed in the 
exact centre of the rear trunk panel. 
Operated by a switch set beside the 
gearshift lever in the steering column, 
the signal shows to following drivers a 
right or left turn intention, as required. 
At least, this should put an end to those 
nasty masculine wise-cracks about 
never knowing what to expect when a 
woman driver waves a hand from a 


window. 
x 


All the Chrysler lines have head- 


lights built into the front fenders. In 
the Chrysler class thirteen body styles 


are offered under the same classifica- 

tions as last year; the Royal, Imperial 

and Custom Imperial. Increased horse- 

power, an entirely new transmission 

and more room are Walter Chrysler’s 

principal brags for his 1939 offerings. 
+ 

One of the most interesting points 
about the new Chrysler cars, all of 
them—Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge and 
Plymouth—is in entirely new type of 
speedometer. 

* 

This is a circular lighted dial with 
three colored spots. From starting up 
to thirty miles an hour the dial shows 
a green light. From thirty to fifty 
miles the light glows amber. Above 
fifty it flashes a brilliant warning red. 

OK 

As a safety measure this style 
speedometer may well turn out to be 
one of the most important minor 
improvements of the year. 

~ 

This year’s De Soto is the largest, 
widest and roomiest ever built. Stream- 
lined to the nth degree, it is a mighty 
slick-looking job. Trunk room is in- 
creased twenty-seven per cent, and the 
front seat is wider by four and a half 
inches. 

* 

Dodge Six and Dodge De Luxe both 
have longer wheelbases—114 inches 
this year. New transmission designs 
and new coil springing are added 
features in these low-priced models. 

* 

And that is all we know right now 
about the 1939 wheelbarrows. But, of 
course, you'll be seeing all the cars on 
display. # 


Baby Shoes 


Continued from page 24 


UPPER—Commence with 15ch. 

1st row—Into 6th ch from hook work 
1 group (1 group consists of Itr 
Ich 1tr 1ch 1tr into same place), * 
miss 2ch, 1 group into next ch, 
repeat from * twice more, 6ch, turn. 

2nd row—Into 6th ch from hook work 
Idec, * 3ch 1tr into centre of next 
group, 3ch Ide between group of tr, 
repeat from * 3 times more, working 
last de into turning ch, 6ch, turn. 

3rd row—Into 6th ch from hook work 
1 group, * 1 group into next tr, 
repeat from * 3 times more, 1 group 
into turning ch, 6ch, turn. 
Repeat last 2 rows 3 times more, 
having 2 patterns more each time. 

10th row—* 1 tr into centre of first 
group, 3ch Ide between groups, 3ch 
repeat from * 11 times more, work- 
ing last de into 2nd of turning ch, 
5ch, turn. 

11th row—* 1 group into first tr, repeat 
from * along row (12 groups), 1 tr 
into 3rd of turning ch, 5ch, turn. 
Repeat last 2 rows 3 times more. 

18th row—* itr into centre of group, 
3ch ide between groups, 3ch, 
repeat from * twice more, Itr into 
centre of next group, 5ch, turn. 

19th row—1 tr into first tr, *1 group 
into next tr, repeat from * twice 
more, 1 tr into turning ch, 5ch, turn. 

20th row—As 18th row ending with 

[tr into turning ch. 

Repeat. 

Repeat last 2 rows 6 times more. 


33rd row—As 19th row. Break off 
thread. 

Leave four groups in front of shoe, 
join thread to centre of next group, 
work to correspond with other side. 

ANKLE STRAP Commence with 
7ch., 

1st row—Into 2nd ch from hook work 
Ide, Ide into each of the following 
ch, Ich, turn. 

2nd row—\1de into each de, ich, turn. 
Repeat 2nd row 90 times more, 6ch, 
turn, 

Buttonbole—1dc into first de of previ- 
ous row, 12de into loop of ch. 
Finish off. 

Making Up—Join upper at centre 
back, gather the toe slightly and 
overcast upper to sole. 

Overcast strap to back of shoe 5 
rows on either side of seam. 

EDGING 

{st row—Join thread on 6th row from 
back seam, * work Itr into next 
space, 3ch, 1dc into next space, 3ch, 
repeat from * round front of shoe, 
turn. 

2nd row—* 2tr 2ch 2tr into first tr, 
3ch, 1de into next dc, 3ch, repeat 
from * round shoe. Finish off. 

Sew on button. 


A bbreviations— 
Ch —chain 
De —double crochet 
Tr —treble 
Ss slip stitch. 























EE yes train Days 


ARE HERE AGAIN 












































FOR BETTER LIGHT... BETTER SIGHT...USE 


DISON/MAZDA 


Help your children with their home- 
work — during the longer, darker 
evenings just ahead. Provide them 
with plenty of good light with 
Edison Mazda Lamps that stay 
brighter longer. Choose the larger 
sight-saving sizes, now sold at 
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new low prices ! 

















MADE IN CANADA 
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Tough job, this Christmas buying. But for the anxious 
male in search of a welcome gift—there are Kenwood 
Blankets ! No ordinary blankets these! They're things 
that women dream of. They have a ‘“‘name”’—and truly 
great qualities to support it. Softer than a man can 
imagine, colours as delicate as her favourite perfume — and 
strength. Years and years from now the Kenwoods you 
buy will be as luxuriously soft and fleecy as they are today. 
The name is easy to remember— and worth insisting upon. 


KENWOOD MILLS LIMITED, ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO. 


ae 


cae SA| BLANKETS 


It is not a Kenwood unless 
” it beats this Label. 


Car Crop Report 
Continued from page 37 


drive the old bus this year again, will 

have to take to sneaking home by way 

of the back alleys once the new chariots 

are on the streets. He’ll be so ashamed. 
a 

This year even the lower price range 
cars have the gearshift lever incorpor- 
ated in the steering wheel column, just 
below the wheel. Veteran drivers, 
brought up on the old-style floor lever, 
are inclined to crab about this. They 
say it’s no improvement. 

* 

The girls like it, though. If they’re 
driving they enjoy not having to 
stretch arm’s length for the shift; and 
if they’re front-seat passengers, their 
silken knees don’t get shoved around 
every time the boy friend has to go 
from second into high, or back. 

* 


Big advantage of putting the gear- 
shift on the steering column is extra 
floor space up in front. Seats are 
wider, too. Three can ride comfortably 


_—and safely—in the front pews of any 


of the 1939 cars. And that’s something. 
* 

Generally speaking, cars are roomier 
this year, perhaps because of the pas- 
sion for saving waste space that has 
seized the engineers by the neck. 

+ 


Trunks and glove boxes (don’t you 
love that glove box stuff?) are larger. 
Many models report a slightly longer 
wheel base. Others are crying out loud 
that they are swung lower to hold the 
road better. 

* 

Front and rear wheel springing is 
improved for easier riding. Brakes are 
better, too. Some cars have made the 
radiator ornament do double duty as 
a handle with which the hood can be 
raised without a struggle to the death. 

* 


And, speaking of overall improve- 
ments, the price trend is downward. If 
you don’t think that’s an improvement, 
ask the man who buys one. 

a 

The new Ford product is the Mer- 
cury Eight. Mercury, you remember, 
was the messenger of the gods. A 
neat thought. 

* 

Created to sell between the price of 
the Ford V-8 and the Lincoln Zephyr, 
the Mercury brings the Ford Com- 
pany’s line into competition with the 
entire field. Henry Ford, the first man 
to build a low-priced car, went away 
from his original objective with the 
costly Lincoln line. The Mercury 
Eight is the first Ford product to enter 
the intermediate price class. 

* 

Powered with a ninety-five h.p. 
engine of the V-type, with hydraulic 
brakes and a 116-inch wheelbase, the 
Mercury has a distinct resemblance to 
the Lincoln Zephyrs of the past few 
years. All the Ford lines are equipped 
with hydraulic brakes this year, and 
the familiar catwalk radiation is car- 
ried out in each model. That Viking 
helmet effect is especially noticeable 


in the Mercury. 
* 


Of the General Motors lines, Cadil- 
lac is probably the most conservative 
in line, although the Cadillac models 
have the helmet hood and most of the 
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The Gift that 
F; latters:- \ 


IT’S REGAL TO GIVE, 
it’s flattering to receive! 
Because Keystone signi- 
fies royalty in toiletware. 
Toiletware for the dress- 
ing table—the week-end 
case—or the travel-kit. 
Exclusive in design, but 
not expensive. 


At jewellery, drug, department 
or leather goods stores. Made 
and guaranteed by Stevens- 
Hepner Company Limited, Port 
Elgin, Ontario, 


TOILETWARE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. Harmful poisons 
go into the body, and you feel sour, sunk and 
the rid looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, o!d Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “‘up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have 
no calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
anything else. 25c. 


MY WORM MEDI- 
CINES ARE 
SAFE AND 
EASY FOR 
OWNERS 
TO GIVE 
& 


There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a free 
copy of “‘Sergeant's’’ Dog Book, or write: 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, LTD. 
170F Dufferin Street e Toronto, Ont, 


NTT 
DOG MEDICINES 
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She Could Neither 
Walk Nor Sleep 


Arms and Feet Swollen 
with Rheumatism 





This woman suffered for many years. 
Pain sapped her strength until she lost hope | 
of recovery. Many remedies were tried, but 
nothing broke the grip of her crippling rheu- 
matism. At last her husband persuaded her 
to try Kruschen Salts:— 

“My arms and feet were swollen with 
rheumatism,” she writes. ‘I could not walk 
nor get regular sleep, and nothing did me 
any lasting good. I was so hopeless of ever 
getting better, I lost my good nature 
entirely. Then my husband persuaded me 
to try Kruschen Salts. After two weeks I 
began to feel better. I persevered, and in six 
weeks, I was doing housework. Later, I was 
able to go for a walk. Now I am free from 
pain and I feel grand.’’—(Mrs.) F. W. 

Rheumatism is commonly caused by 
deposits of uric acid crystals, which lodge in 
the muscles and joints. Kruschen helps to 
break up these deposits of troubling crystals 
and to conyert them into a harmless 
solution, whith is removed through the 
natural channel—the kidneys. 









GRAY HAIR’ 


The Best Remedy 
Is Made at Home 


OU can now make at home 
a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint 
of water add one ounce bay 
rum, a small box of Orlex 
Compound and one-fourth 
d ounce of glycerine. Any drug- 
etcen pat this up or you can mix it yourself at 
very little cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. Orlex imparts 
color to streaked, faded or gray hair, makes it soft 
and glossy and takes years off your looks. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does 
not rub off. Do not be handicapped by gray hair 
when it is so easy to get rid of it in your own home 


TAKE THE 
LEAD OUT 
OF YOUR LEGS 


Get Oxygen in Your Blood and You'll Get the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs. 


Peop!e who smother to death die because oxy- 
gen has been completely cut off from them. Just 
as surely you are slowly smothering if your blood 
lacks red corpuscles. Red corpuscles are your ox- 
ygen-carriers. They carry the oxygen you breathe 
in to every part of your system. Without enovgh 
oxygen-carrying corpuscles, your kidneys, liver, 
stomach and bowels slow down. Your skin gets 
pale, flabby, often pimply. Your nerves may be- 
come jittery — you tire quickly — feel depressed. 

What you need is Dr. Williams Pink Pills. These 
world-famous pills help make more and better red 
corpuscles and thus increase the oxygen-carrying 
power of your blood. Get Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
today at your druggist. See for yourself how 
quickly this time-proven blood-builder will help 
give you back your pep, Copr. 1938,G. T. Fulford Co.,Ltd. 


HOw CAN Vou £aT 
SUCH RICH FOOD ? Fe 
ACID INDIGESTION 


WOULD DRIVE ME CRAZY > 


































HERES THE SECRET “ys 

- yUuST CHEW A 
FEW TUMS FOR 

AMAZING RELIEF 







YES—TUMS bring amazing quick relief from indi- 
gestion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas caused by ex- 
cess acid. For TUMS work on the true basic principle. 
Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid con- 
ditions, Acid pains are relieved almost atonce. TUMS 
are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not laxative. 
Contain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. Get 
TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all druggists. 


You never know when 
or where 








This all vegetable laxative brings 
such gentle, dependable relief for 
conditions duc to constipation, 








Party Girl 


Continued from page 15 


““Not now, Anne,” Joan said curtly. 
*T don’t want to talk now.” 

“But can’t I just say I’m sorry?” 

Joan nodded impatiently. “ You’re 
sorry, of course. Tomorrow, when I 
get back from New York, we’ll talk. 
There’s a lot I want to say to you, 
Anne. But not tonight.” 

The girl subsided into a little heap of 
misery and remorse. She was fright- 
ened and apprehensive at what she and 
Stan had done. She knew Joan was 
angry, and that her anger was justi- 
fied. She cried quietly to herself most 
of the long, wet ride back to camp. 

And Joan, suddenly, was all in. The 
excitement and suspense had kept her 
up, but now, having found what she 
set out to find, the reaction was setting 
in. She had on only the thin summer 
dress she had worn all day, with a light 
summer wrap, and both were drenched 
from her frequent trips through the 
rain. She felt cold, utterly exhausted, 
shaking now and then with a nervous 
chill. Her eyes glued to the glistening 
road, she thought the drive through the 
wet blackness would never end. She 
knew she had neither the strength nor 
the patience to have it out with Anne 
tonight. Tomorrow would be time 
enough for that. Tonight she must get 
them home, and try to figure some 
way, some workable plan, to get the 
bonds back to John Thornton before 
he discovered their absence. 


AT EIGHT-THIRTY next morning 
she emerged from the Grand Central 
into the heat of Forty-second Street. 

Her plans were laid carefully. John 
Thornton would leave his apartment 
for the office a little before nine. His 
habits were regular and to be de- 
pended on. She had the bonds in her 
bag, clutched tightly beneath her arm, 
and also Stan’s key ring with its 
jingling bunch of keys. One of these, 
she felt sure, would fit the door to the 
Thorntons’ New York apartment. At 
a little after nine, when she was sure 
John Thornton was gone, she would 
let herself into the apartment. with 
Stan’s key, and put the bonds back, if 
not in the safe, at least in the room. 
Everything depended, of course, on 
whether John Thornton had already 
missed them. But there was no way of 
finding out, and she had to take that 
chance. 

Outside the apartment she waited a 
little longer, to be quite sure. He didn’t 
appear, and it was almost nine-thirty+ 
He would have gone long ago. She 
went up in the elevator, and outside 
the apartment door she stood a mo- 
ment, listening. Quite suddenly the 
door opened, and John Thornton stood 
there, still in his dressing gown. 

“Come in,” he said quietly. “You 
wanted to see me about something?” 

She nodded weakly. “Yes, Mr. 
Thornton. I wanted—I* wanted to 
know something. I couldn’t go to your 
office—” ' 

“Of course not,” he agreed quickly, 
closing the door after her. “I’m glad 
I was still here.” 

She followed him blindly, and the 
room they entered burst on her in a 
quiet elegance of color that ordinarily 
would have given her a thrill of 
pleasure. 

“Sit down,” he said quietly, turning 
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A partnership in the ~ 
great co-operative 
business of Life Insur- 
ance is available to 
you and yours through 
the Sun Life of Canada. 
—a partnership which 
ensures family protec- 
tion now and personal 
independence in your 
later years. 

Write today for free booklet 
“Eight Insurance Needs” to 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion Square - Montreal 


SUN LIFE— | 
OF CANADA 
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FOR HIM 


McBrine gift sugges- 
tions include the 
Streamline Glad- 
stone and the men's 
Aeropack. Both dis- 
tinctly masculine in 
sturdy styling. . both 
with special easy- 
packing features. 


FOR HER 
McBrine gifts 
include: 
TRAVEL TWINS 
FITTED CASES 
AEROPACK, ETC. 
in leathers or 


TRAVEL TWEEDS 


THAT WILL A/WAYS BE ADMIRED 


No gift could give more enduring pride and pleasure than McBrine 
Baggage. That’s because this baggage is accepted the world 
over for its unquestioned quality and correct styling. So 
wherever he travels, for business or pleasure, you know that it 
will always command respect and admiration . . . And through 
the years of lengthening serVice he will also admiire the truly 
ern convenience of McBrine Baggage—Light, easy to 
handle and designed for crushless packing. Your 
local McBrine Dealer will show you that you can 
easily afford to give the best! See him soon. 


MAI 
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REGIS TEREO 


DIAMOND RINGS 


FAMOUS FOR BEAUT Vang VALUE 


Each “Bhue River Diamond 
aed is Guoranteed Perfect! 


~ 





“Blue River” means that you ore protected in every way .. . 
eoch diamond is selected - AND GUARANTEED — for brillioncy 
and color and flawless perfection. The mountings are the most 
artistic and beautiful thot modern craftsmanship can produce. 
So, when you want the finest value in Diamond Rings - 
buy a “Blue River" ' 


SOLD BY LEADING JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE 


FREE INSURANCE FOR ONE YEAR 
AGAINST LOSS OR THEFT 


















Gor on Belmont’s famous course 
(only member of the Canadian 
Ladies’ Golf Union in Bermuda). 
Sea bathing on our private beach, 
with luxurious Beach Club as an 
added thrill! Swimming pool, ten- 
nis, riding, cycling . . . something 
doing all the day. And Belmont 
service, entertainment, hospitality 
and surroundings make relaxation 
especially delightful. 


BELMONT MANOR 
& GOLF CLUB 


Ask your Travel Agent 


Canadian Representative 
L. G. GIRVAN, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 
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container for string in the kitchen—5 x 7 inches. Com 
plete materials—stamped linen, cottons for working 
and brass ring for knocker, 25¢c. ae A 
C608—Waste paper basket. In green, yellow, blue or a . Be 
naturai brown: flowers to be worked in color desired. Be an : ats 
Size 7 x 10 inches—cardboards and heavy, qummed ee ; : 
paper tape for making basket, together with stamped He : . Ra 
goods and instructions, 50c; cottons, 10c rivk é rie) ¥y S 
. ae ¢ 5 
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MARIE LE CERF 


C629—Little string house. A cute and very handy little 
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C626—Appliqué shopping or work bag, 
in green, gold and light and dark orange 
—size about |! x |4 inches, Stamped on 
black, brown or green art felt, complete 
materials including lining and cottons, 


$1.00. 


C632—Evening or dress purse. This is the 
new boroque work, which is really one 
simple chain stitch in special formation. 
Stamped on black, navy or midnight blue 
olive or emerald green, brown, old gold 


or French rose taffeta silk — size 7 x 9 


C624—"'Neath the shade of the 
old apple tree."" A romantic and 
beautiful silhouette design in cross 
stitch. A single hemstitching or 
double row of machine stitching is 
required before fringing. The 36 
inch cloth with four serviettes can 
be supplied in white, cream, green 
or yellow linen, $1.50 set; the 45 
inch set is in white and cream linen 
only, $2.00 set. If preferred these 
sets can be supplied in cream linen 
only—with ready  hemstitched 
hems—the 36 inch set $2.00 and 
the 45 inch set $2.50. Cottons !5e. 


C630—Willow breakfast tray set. 
Stamped on fine white or heavy 
cream linen, full size tray cloth, 
serviette, egg cosy and breakfast 
cosy in pagoda shape, $1.00 set; 
cottons in two shades of Willow 
blue, 15c; pagoda cosy form, 35c. 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chate- 
cine, 48! University Ave., Toronto, 
enclosing postal note or money 
order. If sending cheque kindly 
add fifteen cents for bank ex- 
change. Articles from previous 
issues can always be supplied. 
Full directions for working are sent. 
Prices include postage. 


inches — complete materials including 
polished wood frame, lining and cottons 
(please state color of silk and cotton), 


$1.35, 
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change their plans for an immediate 
marriage? Or that finding her alone 
with John Thornton, in Thornton’s 
apartment, at this hour of the morning, 
might change their plans for any 
marriage at all? 

All day she waited, alone, in her 
apartment, knowing Barry would 
come. The hours dragged, weighted 
with anxicty and a haunting fear. If 
Stan should die! Deliberately. she 
beat down the thought. But in its 
place another fear reared its terrifying 
head. If Barry should believe—But of 
of course he wouldn’t. He trusted her. 
She was sure of him—quite, quite sure. 


AT FIVE he came, looking white and 
tense. Joan’s eyes searched his eagerly. 
“How is he, Barry?” 

“Still alive. The doctors say there’s 
a chance.” 

“An even chance?” 

He shook his head doubtfully. ‘No 
more than that. I couldn’t see him, 
of course. Besides, they’d rather be 
alone with him—if anything happens.” 

There was a pause. Joan sat looking 
at him, the bright hot color burning 
in her cheeks, her eyes shining with an 
unnatural brilliance. “Barry,” she 
said suddenly, “do you think this 
might change your aunt—this acci- 
dent? Do you suppose the narrow 
escape might bring them together 
again?” 

“It’s not unlikely. She may give up 
all thought of a divorce.”” He glanced 
her sharply. “You think she should, 
don’t you?” 

The tone of his voice frightened her. 
“Barry! I don’t understand.” 

“Tell me, Joan,” he interrupted her 
impatiently, “about this morning. 
How did it happen? That’s why I 
came, really; to find out how it hap- 

» pened. Even with all the worry about 
Stan, I couldn’t get it out of my head.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 
“It’s that important to you, Barry?” 

“l’m afraid it is,” he answered 
slowly. “I have to know.”” He looked 
at her imploringly. ‘Men are un- 
reasonable fools, Joan. Even if it was 
true, you’d be no worse than I wanted 
to make you a few months ago. And 
yet—” 


“But you know it isn’t true,” she 
broke in, 
He nodded. “I know. I know it 


isn’t. But—well, you were there in his 
apartment, early this morning. Y ester- 
day you told me you weren’t coming 
into town today.” He glanced at her 
quickly. “Oh, why don’t you tell me 
how it happened, Joan, and let me call 
myself a fool for even thinking it?” 

“‘I was returning something, Barry. 
Something that belonged to him,” she 
said quietly. 

“*Tell me all of it,” he urged. 

“I was returning bonds.” 

He looked up sharply. 
W hose bonds?” 

“His. They belonged to him, and I 
had them.” She checked herself 
sharply. Not until the words were out 
did she realize how they must sound. 

He stood up abruptly, and began 
walking about the room. “He had 


“Bonds? 


given you bonds, and you decided you 
wanted to return them. Is that it?” 
“I didn’t say he had given them to 
me.” 
“Then you had taken them—when 
you were working in his office? Is that 
what you’re telling me?” 





unbelievingly. 


She stared at him 
“Tm not a thief, Barry.” 

He stood above her, looking down 
at her angrily. “I’m only after the 
truth, Joan. If you didn’t take them, 
he must have given them to you. 
Which is it?” 

Anger began to rise in her. “Either 
way you're damning me, aren’t you, 
Barry?” she asked quietly. ‘‘Doesn’t 
it occur to you that I might have been 
entrusted to return them for someone 
else?” 

The thought stopped him. 
someone else? For whom?” 

““Does it matter?” 

“It does matter,” he answered 
shortly. “It matters that you won’t 
tell me the whole truth.” 

She looked at him, and she thought 
dully: I’m losing him. I’ve wanted him 
so long; I was so close to it. Yesterday 
we planned our wedding. We would 
have been happy— 

“All right, I'll tell you, Barry,” she 
said at last. “If you’ve made it this 
important, I’II tell you.” 


a For 


THE TELEPHONE rang, and they 
turned startled faces toward the 
sound. Barry hurried to answer it. 
“Yes. Oh... Yes. Isee. . .” Joan 
heard the phone drop once more into 
its cradle, and a moment later saw 
Barry reappear in the doorway. 
““Stan’s dead,” he said, in a voice that 
sounded flat and toneless. “‘He never 
regained consciousness.” 

Tears crowded up in Joan’s throat, 
choking her. She thought of John 
Thornton, of his pitiful, desperate 
pride in this boy. She thought of Mrs. 
Thornton, and a rush of pity for this 
woman who had lost a son swept 
through her. And Barry—she knew it 
mattered to him. She knew he had 
been fond of the boy. If she could 
only go to him now, try to comfort him 
in this tragic time. But something 
stood between them, holding her back. 

“You'd better go to them, Barry,” 
she said at last. 

He seemed to come out of a daze. 
“Yes. I’d better go.” Then, turning 
to her sharply, “But not like this, 
Joan.” 

“We'll talk some other time.” 

“No. There’s no need to wait. You 
were going to tell me something.” 

Yes; she had been on the point of 
telling him. But that was five minutes 
ago. Everything had changed now. 
“I’ve told you, Barry,” she said 
quietly. “I went to John Thornton’s 
apartment this morning, not expecting 
to see him. I was returning bonds that 
someone else had taken from him. 
Won’t you believe me, Barry?” 

“I want to believe you. I do want to 
believe you. But—” He presented the 
other possibility that loomed in his 
mind, as though summing up the 
doubt that would forever remain 
unless she cleared it up. “You were 
given these bonds by John Thornton 
because you meant something to him. 
The weekly salary, after you’d stopped 
working for him, was only part of it. 
You went to him this morning to tell 
him you were going to marry me. 
You wanted, perhaps, to return what 
he had given you, because as my 
wife—” 

“You're ruining everything, Barry,” 
she broke in, her voice thin and lifeless. 

“‘I want to believe you,” he repeated. 

# Continued on page 47 









Bright Christmas packages 
of 50's, 100’s, 200’s 
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@This piano has been designed and built for the modern home. Though 
small enough in size to fit gracefully into any room, it is large enough to 
retain the exclusive, patented Heintzman construction — “Grand Piano in 
upright form.” Thus you have in this small piano a “direct blow” action 
that is light and instantly responsive to the most delicate touch. Because 
sufficient sounding board area and string length have been provided, the 
tone is such as you would expect to find in much larger models. 

Visit our showroom to see and play this piano for yourself. Trade in your large, 


old style piano. On the new Heintzman budget plan, you canown the MODERNE 
by making a small down payment and extending the balance over 30 months. 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


195 YONGE STREET - TORONTO 
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5 3 = Sassi SM es 
_ Mercolized Wax Cream flakes off the surface skin 
in tiny, invisible particles. Reveals the clear, soft, 
smooth, young looking underskin. This simple, all- 
in-one cleansing, softening and beautifying cream 
has been a favorite for over a quarter century with 
lovely women the world over. Bring out the hidden 
beauty of your skin with Mercolized Wax Cream. 
Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
ee tty 
and helpful. ve 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. o 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 





you can tint those 
to lustrous of blonde, brown 
small brush and BROWNATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
and lasting—will not wash out. Imparts rich, 


natural appearing color with amazing 
speed. to by tinting a lock of your 
hair, BROWNATONE soe sock Of roar own 
toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 





TANGEE 





; ; : ae y ee ae 
Glow of youth is in Tangee 
Color-Change Principle 
Watch Tangee’s Color-Chan paacete i 
oO 





your lips glowing fres you 
Orange in the stick Tangee changes on your 
lips to a soft blush-rose. Its special cream 


soothes and softens and Tangee doesn’t rub 
off or smear. Two sizes, 50c and $1.00. 
Also use Tangee Rouge and Face Powder to 
achieve a perfect color symphony. ; 
If 7 refer a more vivid color for evening 
ask for Tangee Theatrical. 
Werk/s Most Famous Lipstick 
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~~ ee 
% 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT | 


| 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Kitcontaining miniature | 
Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme 

' Rouge, Face Powder. send 15¢c in stamps or coin. 


i Name 
| Address 


Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. 
j 






























to her. “And tell me. It’s perfectly 
safe. There’s no one else here.” 

She sank gratefully into the depths 
of a near-by chair, feeling weak and 
frightened. “‘I—I’m sorry to trouble 
you, Mr. Thornton,” she began, her 
mind working feverishly. “But I have 
to know—a little——where I stand. I 
thought there might be—I thought—” 

He was watching her steadily. “I 
understand,” he said. “You thought 
there might be some change—some 
new development in the situation.” 

“That’s it.” She caught at this 
eagerly. “I thought Mrs. Thornton 
might have decided, one way or the 
other.” 

The bell rang sharply, and they 
turned startled faces toward the sud- 
den sound. But John Thornton made 
no move to answer it. A moment later 
it came again, insistently, and was 
followed by a staccato knocking. At 
that he rose quickly and hurried to 
the door. “It must be urgent,” he 
said. 

As soon as he had left the room Joan 
opened her bag with trembling fingers, 
and took out the cedar-colored envel- 
ope containing the bonds. Her eyes 
searched the room uncertainly, then, 
deciding the simplest place would be 
best, she slipped the envelope quickly 
under a magazine on a near-by table. 
She sat quite still, then, and waited. 

She heard the door open, and the 
quick low murmur of voices. Then the 
murmur grew slowly louder as it 
moved nearer, and suddenly separate 
words became intelligible, delivered in 
an urgent voice. “ You'd better hurry, 
John.” She caught her breath sharply. 
It was Barry’s voice. 

“This is a surprise, Joan,” he said, 
his voice cold and even. 

“Itis, Barry,” she agreed miserably. 

He stared at her a moment, then 
turned quickly to Thornton. “Better 
step on it, John,” he said. 















































CHRISTMAS CARDS OF DISTINCTION —These cards may be ordered from 
Marie le Cerf, Chatelaine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto. 


C622—Our cards this year surpass any we have yet offered—both as to value and 
variety. There is one particularly beautiful card showing hunting dogs in natural 
colors; another, a lovely spray of Christmas holly; then there are exquisitely dainty 
fairy scenes; beautifully colored flowers and gardens from England; modern and 
novelty cards, and replicas of paintings of Canadian scenes and life, in original 
colours. Each card has a matching envelope. Sent in a russet-gold gift box. There 
are 22 cards in the assortment and, if bought individually, some of these cards would 
cost 25 cents. Price per box, $1.00, post paid. 





It was then, glancing at Thornton, 
that Joan realized something catas- 
trophic had happened. A change had 
swept over his face that was like the 
change sudden storm effects on a 
field of wheat. It was ravaged, beaten 
down. 

“Be right with you, Barry,” he said, 
and hurried from the room. 

Left alone together, Joan and Barry 
stared at each other. “What happened, 
Barry?” she asked at last, fearfully. 

“His son is hurt—badly. They 
found him this morning in an over- 
turned car.” 

“His son? Stan? But he—” 

“He was driving home late last 
night. They phoned me here in the 
city.” 

She stared at him incredulously. 
“Was it very bad?” she asked at last, 
her voice catching. 

Barry looked at her, puzzled by her 
agitation. “They didn’t tell me much. 
They just said to get his father and 
bring him at once.” 

John Thornton had returned. “I’m 
ready, Barry,” he said quietly. Then, 
turning to Joan, “I’m sorry.” 

Her eyes met his pityingly. “Oh, 
I’m so sorry! I hope he’s all right. He 
must be all right—” 

They were out the door, down the 
elevator, in front of the apartment. 
Barry’s car stood before the entrance, 
its motor still running. 

Thornton got in, staring ahead of 
him unseeingly. Barry took his place 
behind the wheel. Then he turned to 
Joan quietly. “This may change our 
plans,” he said. “Where can I reach 
you?” 

“At my apartment,” she answered. 

The car moved off, and she stood by 
the curb watching it. “This may 
change our plans.” Over and over her 
mind ground out the words, like an 
endless gramophone record. What did 
he mean? That this accident might 
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COUGHS 


DUE TO 


COLDS 


Distressing cold in chest or throat, 
never safe to neglect, quickly eases 
up when soothing, warming Mus- 
terole is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, 
Musterole gets action because it’s 
NOT just a salve. It’s a “counter- 
irritant”’— stimulating, penetrating, 
and helpful in overcoming local con- 
gestion and pain. 

Used by millions for 30 years. 
Recommended by many doctors and 
nurses. Made in Canada, in three 
strengths: Regular Strength, Chil- 
dren’s (mild), and Extra Strong. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 


reau. All druggists, 40¢ each. 


Muyleltine 


DOES MAKE! 


Good taste demands your lashes never 
be neglected, pale or straggly. No less 
objectionable is that beady, ‘*‘stuck-to- 
gether’ look caused by ordinary mascar- 
as. For the natural appearance of long, 
dark, luxuriant lashes millions of dis- 
criminating women have learned to rely 
on a few simple touches of Maybelline 
Mascara in Solid or Cream-form. Per- 
fectly harmless, Tear-proof and Non- 
smarting. Soft shades of black, 
brown, blue. You can purchase re- 

fills everywhere. For most delight- 

ful results, insist on Maybelline. 


tal Cream 


GOURAUO 


The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. ? 


Whue, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 





And Trust Cuticura to Help 


Have Your Complexion 
Ready for the Coming Party 


You needn't let a faulty skin rob you of 
good times any longer. With Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment you can take the first step 
today toward new skin-loveliness. Within 
a surprisingly short time you will notice 
a difference. Pimples, blackheads and 
other externally caused blemishes are re- 
lieved — dull, sallow skin begins to liven 
up. Start today. Buy BOTH Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment at your druggist’s. 
Each 25c. FREE sample, write Cuticura, 
Dept. 93D, 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, 


P.Q. 


1 Sent 
OINTMENT 
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4 
THEMSELVES 


Germolene is efficient without being 
“messy”. It is the ideal ointment for 
tender skins of mothers and children. 
You should try this better ointment— 
so popular in England. 
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= OINTMENT Xe 


Romantic Fiction 


At Its Best! 


VERY woman likes a good 

love story! Romantic fic- 
tion which introduces you to 
colorful and romantic charac- 
ters . .. love stories that are 
refreshing ... life and romance 
in all its glory. 


® Complete Love 
Magazine 

® Variety Love 

® Love Fiction Monthly 

® Ten Story Love 


All the same price— 
Only 10 cents a copy. 


Join the thousands of Can- 
adian women who already 
read and enjoy the charming 
tales of young love which cas- 
cade through the pages of 
these—the best love story 
magazines on the news stands. 


Ask your newsdealer for 
any or all of them! You will 
be glad you bought them! 


Distributed exclusively in Canada by 
The Trans-Canada News Company, 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto. 





FOR 


SORE, HUSKY 
. THROAT 





JELLY 


Ease those dry, inflamed 
throat membranes this 
4 pleasant way. Take halfa 

teaspoonful of “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly and allow it to 
dissolve on the tongue like honey. 
As it passes down your throat it 
softens and relieves the mem- 
branes. Try it. It’s 
tasteless. Jars, 1l5c 
and 25c. Tubes, 25c. 





















Party Girl 
Continued from page 45 


“But can’t you see what a doubt like 
this will do to us?” He turned to her 
imploringly. “Oh, Joan, get rid of it 
for me!” 

Into her mind came the picture of 
Stan, lying dead, his blue eyes closed, 
his rumpled hair smoothed. “I can’t 
tell you any more, Barry,” she said 
dully. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Because it would hurt someone 
else.” 

But a hardness had come into his 
eyes. He turned quickly and picked up 
his hat from the hall table. “I’ve 
asked you, Joan. I’ve begged you. | 
can’t do more than that.” 

She watched him with a cold terror 
spreading through her, and her breath 
caught in her throat. “Barry! Where 
are you going?” 

“To my aunt’s,” 

“But—you’ll come back?” 

He looked at her steadily. “There’s 
nothing to come back for, is there?” 

Her voice came calmly. “I'll tell 
you, Barry. I love you too much to 
let you go like this.” She hesitated, 
gathering her courage. “I was 
returning stolen property to Mr, 
Thornton. It was stolen by—his son. 
By Stan.” 

Anger leaped into Barry’s eyes. 
“Joan!” 

There was an odd note in his voice. 
“You needn’t have hesitated. As you 
say, Stan’s dead.” 

“T only—” 

“Stan’s dead,” he repeated. “You 
waited till you knew he couldn’t 
answer this thing you’re saying about 
him.” 

She stared at him. “You—oh, you 
can’t believe that, Barry! I’m telling 
you the truth. You wanted the truth, 
didn’t you?” 

“The truth!” he repeated savagely. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before? Why 
did you wait till the boy was dead 
before you said anything?” 

He turned to go, and Joan, standing 
there, watched him helplessly. Sud- 
denly, with an odd sense as of taut 
strings snapping inside her, she was 
very cold and quiet. It was almost 
like a numbness. She gazed at him 
coolly, feeling nothing at all about 
him. 

“Wait, Barry,” she said quietly. 
‘Just a moment, and I'll let you go. A 
minute ago I couldn’t bear the thought 
of losing you. That’s why I told you 
about Stan. Now it doesn’t matter in 
the least. You can believe anything 
you want to believe. I’m a thief—or, if 
you prefer, another man’s mistress who 
jumped at the chance of marrying you 
for what you could give me. When I 
was caught, I squirmed out of it by 
blaming everything on a fine, noble 
boy who was dead. Believe what you 
want, Barry, but listen to this: When 
you realize how wrong you’ve been, 
don’t ever come back to tell me. Don’t 
ever touch me, or speak to me, or come 
near me again. Don’t Her voice 
was rising a little, and she checked 
herself sharply. ‘“‘You’d better go 
now, Barry.” 

“But—” He was staring at her 
uncertainly, thrown off balance by the 
sudden change in her. 


She shook her head. ‘“There’s 
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| ONLYpTHE BEST 
er 
This outstanding triumph 
is proof of quality. Twelve 
first prizes in twelve classes, 
in this year’s Baby Shows at - 
the Toronto and Ottawa 
ee — va 7 
abies on ‘Crown Bran 
Dr. de W. S. McCULLOUGH Corn Syrup. 
ee ee ee can 
there of the confidence 
Se tells of which Canadian mothers and 
the soft loveliness of their ‘ —= a have in the 
Encased xy tei’ ~— | GAY CHRISTMAS GIFTS for CHILDREN | pizanéguaiy 
cooling, cleansin - j Ir 
to even the most sensitive skin A delicious table 
—makes deli- MARJORIE BELL BROWN, of the Bright, bouncy balls, captive bal- syrup... ‘Crown 
cately fragrant Children’s Hospital in Toronto, is an loons, colored wooden beads, which - page May a Pe 
expert in the designing and choosing may be used for counting, are popular faahile. art os 
of gay Christmas: gifts for children, as well as instructive. Cheap colored 
sick or well. She, who is the soul of crayons, inexpensive building blocks ° 
modesty, told me all about it, but I and pictured blocks are among the ot enn fase ae ee ‘ 
must not advertise her. She would gifts of which Marjorie Bell Brown be obtained for ‘Crown Brand’ 
not like it. told me. pease eee 
Every child’s heart thrills at the Girls of school age like books of 
thought of Christmas. The rich, the paper dolls and a pair of well-blunted "QZOWN BRAND 
poor, the frail or the husky, all look scissors, dolls they can dress and 
forward to the season of toys and joys. undress, sewing kits, material for CORN SYRUP 
Choosing toys for Christmas is no dolly’s wardrobe, cooking sets and 
ALBERT SOAPS LIMITED light task. It calls for time, thought — tiny doll houses. tee sew Ay troe 
and an understanding of the child’s Boys are all for implements of action MONTREAL. AND TORONTO * 
needs, such as automobiles, airplanes, build- — — 
Toys for children, either boys or ing sets and roller skates, even if they 
girls, and no matter what their station have not yet learned to use the latter. —. ini 
in life, should amuse, instruct and Carpenter sets are just the thing for C mas 
educate. Age, sex, temperament and boys. They will be useful as the lads en 
many other matters must grow older. 
be considered in their pre- The making of scrap- CASH'S 
paration and purchase. books is a constant joy of Woven Names 
For very young chil- children, so the paste pot clothing, make "excellent 
dren, animals and dolls and the colored advertise- Gifts. Easily sewn en with Cash's Now 
should be small enough to ments found in papers and. gow and Bee. 100s will contoly an cate 
be cuddled and soft enough magazines like Chatelaine, direct from CASH'S, 18, Grier Stn 
to be hugged. They must serve the purpose at tri- Cottevitta, Sat. 
be free from sharp edges fling cost. 
which scratch or cut; free Moderation in the cost 
of pins, buttons or beads, of toys is an evidence of 
which may be pulled off wisdom. A toy is a definite 
and put in nose, ear or object of thought and 
mouth. The rag doll, the activity to a child. One 
gingham dog and the toy delights, while a great 
calico cat are favorites array of them confuses. C 0 N 5 Tl PATED 9 
without rival and cost but little. The The simplest toys are the best, for * 
shapeless old Miranda is usually loved when the child tires of one, another BABY’S daily movements are some- 
more dearly than the foreign import may be produced from a reserve. The thing of which absolutely accurate 
which took away Mama’s breath and pampered, overstimulated youngster, track must be kept. When he misses ‘9 








too much of Daddy’s hard-earned 
money. 








surfeited with expensive toys, is often 
less happy than the child with one. 














something must be done at once. Con- 
stipation is serious for baby. 

Mrs. A. Reid of Hespeler, Ont., has 
this to say: “Having had seven children 
and having used Baby’s Own Tablets 
for all seven, can say they are the best 
and gentlest regulator for children — 
safe and effective for the tiniest infant. 
I give them up to 10 years of age. Dur- 
ing teething Baby’s Own Tablets were 
a boon to me as they cleared up at 
once any digestive disturbance or fret- 
fulness.” 

Equally effective for simple fever, 
diarrhoea, upset stomach, colic, simple 
croup and other minor ailments of 
babyhood. 

Quick and sure in their action. Easy 
to take. Harmless, and safe for the most 
delicate child. Do mot contain opiates 
or stupefying drugs. Each package con- 
tains analyst’s certificate. Get a box 
today. Sickness so often strikes in the 
night. Your money back if not satis- 
fied. 25 cents. 
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and C 


HRISTMAS DINNERS in this country of ours 
are cut to pretty much the same pattern—a 
bountiful one which has delighted succeeding 
generations. What if it is conducive to a little drowsi- 
ness and an additional five pounds—who cares! Isn’t 
it Christmas? 
Anyway, the groaning board is better than diets and 
tradition dearer than newfangled ideas. So Iet’s have it! 
We start from the same general plan. Details give 
individuality; what you and you and you do with a 
particular menu makes it your dinner. To illustrate, 
suppose we begin with this: 


Grapefruit Appetizer Tomato Soup 


Roast Turkey 
Potatoes Peas Turnips 
Cranberries Bread Relishes 


Plum Pudding or Christmas Dessert 


Extras Beverage 





hristmas trees for the table are on page 54 


Like any good designer, you may take in your pattern 
by dropping a course, or let it out a little by adding 
something, adapt it to your taste by substitutions and 
give it style by embellishments and “‘fixin’s,” according 
to your own ideas. Even if it’s a perfect fit for your 
family and you accept it as it is, there’s more than one 
way to serve each dish. We give you three to pick 
from—or, if you know of a better ’ole. . .. 


GRAPEFRUIT 


Serve the juice—either fresh or canned—with mint 
ice cubes. Flavor the water before freezing with spear- 
mint and tint with green food coloring. For a more 
minty flavor, add a few drops to the juice. 

Jelly the juice, using plain unflavored gelatine in the 
usual way. Divide the liquid in two and color half green 
and half red, then pour to a depth of one-third to one- 
half inch in low flat pans and put to set. For serving, 


NE DINNER 


Three Ways 


Let’s try a new approach to 
the turkey and plum pudding 
theme this Christmas 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL and 
M. FRANCES HUCKS 


cut diagonally across the pan—two ways to form small 
diamond-shaped pieces. Mix the two colors in sherbet 
glasses where they shine and glisten. 

—Use it as a fruit cup, the sections freed of membrane, 
combined with pineapple cubes and chopped cherries. 
To make the baskets, cut the fruit in halves, remove the 
pulp and cut a quarter- to a third-inch ring almost free 
from the top, leaving it attached to the shell at two 
opposite points, Bring these two “Handles” together 
above the shell and tie with bright ribbon, making a 
perky bow. 


TOMATO SOUP 


—A smooth rich cream of tomato for those who like 
substance right from the start. Crisp soda biscuits or 
any of the modern crackers to go with this. 
—Clear, light broth with croutons to put an even keener 
edge on your appetite. For the croutons, spread slices 
of left-over bread with a little butter, cut in one-half- 
inch cubes, put in a shallow pan and brown in the oven. 
—Mix canned bouillon with tomato juice, half and 
half, and garnish with a sprinkling of chopped parsley. 
Salted wafers, cheese straws, melba toast or bread sticks 
for accompaniment. 


TURKEY 
Bread Dressing 


3 Quarts of stale bread crumbs or small cubes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of salt 

1 Teaspoonful of pepper 

Tablespoonfuls of poultry seasoning (more 
or less, according to taste) 

Tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 

Cupful of butter 

Cupful of chopped onion 

Liquid to moisten (water, cream or stock 
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# Continued on page 51 
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kie* 
Mrs. Knox *5 Quic 
CRANBERRY SALAD 


s 6 
Use % package—Serr ae 
1 envelope Knox ae 


nful salt 
VW 
, old water celery: 
% om ia water cnoppe 
ican (1 1b. 1 02.) cup nuts. 
strained cran~ chopped 
berry sauce 


n gelatine 
Softe fr. Po ur t 


Does Praise Please You? Serve 
him jellied salads that are tart—not 
sweet. Pure insweetened Knox 
Gelatine is the secret of real he-man 
salads, not gelatine dessert powders. 
They’re 85% sugar. 

FREE: Mrs. Knox’s Recipe Book. Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. C,140 St. Paul St.,W., Montreal, P. Q. 


KNOX GELATINE 


Is Pure Gelatine=No Sugar 
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Two Recipes You Will 
Want To Keep! 


Give your ‘tummy’ a chance this Yuletide. Try 
these recipes and make a Christmas Pudding—or 
Meat and Poultry Dressing—which is as easily 
digested as it is delicious. Their secret is—Dr. 
Jackson Meal (formerly Roman Meal)—which 
prevents heaviness and indigestibility. These rec- 
ipes will be granular and porous so that digestive 
juices will quickly mix with them and quickly 
digest them. See if that’s not right! 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


4% Ib. raisins %4 Ib. almonds 
1% Ib. currants 1g Ib. peel 
1¢ Ib. dates %4 Ib. cherries 1% 
1 Ib. brown sugar, 4 eggs 
1 cup grated raw potato 

1 cup grated raw carrot 

3% Ib. chopped suet 

4 cups Dr. Jackson Meal 2 tablespoons melted butter 

1 teaspoon allspice : tablespoons onion, chopped fine 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 egg 

4% grated nutmeg 14% cups milk 


Put fruit, nuts, carrot, potate inte Soak Dr. Jackson Meal with 1 cup 
basin, dredge well with 1 cup Dr. Jack- milk for a few hours, or overnight. 
son Meal. Mix chopped suet with 3 cups Break egg in measuring cup and add 
Dr. Jackson Meal and add to fruit, etc., ‘¢ cup milk. Mix other ingredients, 
Cream sugar and eggs together and add then stir in milk and egg. The granules 
this to mixture. Butter pudding bow! of Dr. Jackson Meal will absorb the 
and pack to within one inch of top. moisture during cooking and when ready 
Cover with waxed paper and tie cloth the dressing will be just nicely moist. 
over bowl. Putin hot steamer and steam The quantities given are for a 5-Ib. 
for about 4 hours. This recipe does not fowl—for larger fowl increase the quanti- 

wire baking soda or baking powder ties proportionately. The quantity of 
sithough @ little of either may be added seasoning may be increased or reduced to 
suit individual taste. 


i mended by ROBT. G. JACKSON, MLD. 


For valuable free y av on food and health write : 
ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 516 Vine Avenue, Toronto 









Photograph of Robt. G. 
Jackson, M.D., taken 
in his 80th year 







MEAT AND POULTRY 
DRESSING 


cups Dr. Jackson Meal 

teaspoons salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon sage or other preferred 
seasoning 
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nothing more to say. Please go— 


please go now.” 


WHEN DICK came up, an hour Iater, 
she was still sitting there. The door 
was not quite closed, and he came in 
without ringing. 

“Joan!” he called. “I—” 
her and broke off i 
What’s the matter here? 

He crossed the room to her, and she 
looked up at him out of eyes that were 
brilliant but drooping heavily. Hot 
color burned again in her cheeks, and 
she breathed hard, as if she had been 
running. 

He leaned over and took her hands 
in his, shocked by the coldness of 
them. “What’s this you’ve got coming 
on?” he asked anxiously. 

She smiled. ‘Nothing, I hope. 
Maybe a little fever. I got soaking wet 
last night—” Hegeygice trailed off, as 
if the effort to finish were too much. 

He put his hand on her forehead 
clumsily. “I’m no good at this sort of 
thing. I think I'll get a doc. There’s 
one downstairs.” 

She started a protest, but he cut in 
quickly. “‘No harm in letting him look 
you over. I'll call him. And look—you 
hop in bed.” 

Half an hour Iater, when he had 
examined her, the doctor announced 
cheerfully, “I think we'll take you to 
the hospital for a bit, young lady. It’s 
nothing serious, but you'll get better 
care there; we’ve better equipment—” 

Joan opened her heavy eyes, “What 
is it, doctor?” 

“Oh, exposure, fever—” 

Outside he said to Dick, “It’s pneu- 
monia. I'll send for an ambulance. 
We've a much better chance with her 
in the hospital.” 


Dick went back to the bedroom and 
sat beside the bed while they waited. 
Joan’s eyes were closed, her cheeks 
burned, and she was breathing with 
increasing difficulty. 

When the doorbell rang, she opened 
her eyes. “Tell Anne, Dick,” she said. 
“But don’t scare her.” 

** And anyone else?” 

She knew what he meant, but she 
closed her eyes again. “No one else, 
Dick,” she answered clearly. 


He saw 
“Sa-ay! 


ON AN afternoon three weeks later she 
woke from a deep, reviving sleep and 
looked about blankly at the white 
walls of her hospital room. 

She stared at the ceiling and thought 
of nothing. It was strangely pleasant, 
and worked surprisingly well for 
awhile. She had been very ill, they told 
her. For days they had despaired of 
her life, but she had come through the 
crisis triumphantly. And now, they 
said to her with a complacent air, she 
was on the road to recovery. But try 
as she would, she couldn’t seem to feel 
much elation about it. 

Now she lay there, thinking of 
nothing. But she couldn’t preserve it 
long—that blankness that came with 
first waking and that was so empty 
and heavenly. Gradually thoughts 
traced their winding hieroglyphics 
across the clear surface of her mind, 
and she had to follow them. Anne had 
been there, of course. But they would 
not let her talk with Anne. They had 
told her, as they would tell a child, that 
everything was all right, not to think 
about it. But how could everything be 
all right? What could Anne be doing? 
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A knock sounded at the door, and 
Dick stuck his head around the corner 


of the protecting screen. “‘How’s for a 
visitor?” he asked cheerfully. 

Joan’s eyes lizhted swiftly. 
Dick, I’m so glad! Come in.” 

He stood beside the bed, holding her 
small cool hand in his. ‘“‘How’s the 
girl?” he asked. 

“Rarin’ to get home.” She smiled up 
at him, thinking how big and vital, 
how full of vigor, he looked. “It’s good 
to see you, Dick. You're the first 
visitor I’ve had.” 

“The first?” he repeated, looking at 
her seriously. “I didn’t think I rated 
that.” 

She colored, looking away quickly. 
Then her eyes came back to his. “ You 
might as well hear it first as last, Dick. 
The—the announcement that night at 
dinner was a little premature.” 

He frowned. “You mean it’s 
finished?” 

“ Finished—cancelled—rubbed out.” 
She put her hand on his arm quickly. 
“‘Let’s not talk about it. I’m starving 
for news. I lie here all day wondering 
about things. How’s Anne?” 


He drew a straight-backed chair 
alongside the bed, and sat down. 
**Anne’s grand,” he answered heartily. 
“She'll be here later, as soon as she 


“Oh, 





finishes,” he grinned suddenly, “the 
daily grind.” 

“Grind?” Joan repeated. “She's 
working?” 


““She’s rehearsing. Now wait!’ he 
said quickly, seeing the change come 
into her face. “Don’t be sore about it, 
Joan. She came down from camp that 
night you were brought here, and she 
wouldn’t go back. She said, among 
other things, she was going to earn 
some money, now that you were sick.” 

“But the stage, Dick!” 

“It’s a small part in my play.” 

“Your play, Dick? Then—then it’s 
going to be produced?” 

Dick nodded. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Joan. 
“That’s wonderful!” 

“This part I got for Anne isn’t very 
big,” Dick said. “But I manage to 
keep an eye on her. If I hadn’t placed 
her, heaven knows where she’d have 
landed. I knew how you felt about it, 
and I thought this was the best way.” 

Joan’s face softened suddenly. “ You 
are kind, Dick. You’re pretty swell.” 

He ignored this. “She was all washed 
up with the operatic stuff. She didn’t 
fit, anyway. In the theatre,” he 
chuckled, “‘she fits like a glove. And 
she’s not bad. Cute as the devil on the 
stage. It’s not much of a part, but 
better than a walk-on. She has one 
pretty good scene. Besides, when we 
open it'll be fair enough money.” 

Joan tried to look pleased about it. 
“And in the meantime, who’s footing 
all this? The hospital, the doctor— 
everything?” 

Dick grinned. “I’m a Shylock at 
heart. I'll expect eight per cent on my 
money.” 

She looked at him gravely. “You 
really are pretty swell, Dick,” she said 
quietly. Suddenly her eyes lighted. 
“Il start paying you back the minute 
I get a job. I’Il—’ 

“Are you going back to work?” he 
asked sharply. 

She nodded, a small bitter smile 
playing about her lips. “As soon as [ 
can. The other, as I told you, is all 
off,” + Continued on page 60 
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One Dinner 





Continued from page 49 


ABBIE AN’SLATS 


IF | EVER CATCH YOU CALLIN’ ON MY 
DAUGHTER AGAIN, I’LL----- 


—by Van Buren 


Combine the bread crumbs, salt, 
pepper, poultry seasoning (which may 
be a mixed preparation or any desired 
combination of herbs—sage, savory, 
thyme, etc.) and the chopped parsley. 
Melt the butter, add the chopped onion 
and cook until the onion is tender. 
Combine with the bread mixture and 
add moisture to make the type of 
dressing desired. If a dry dressing is 
preferred, add little or no moisture. 
This should make enough dressing for 
a ten-pound turkey. 
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DOUGHNUTS 


CHEESE STARS 
CINNAMON BUNS 
DAINTY LEMON LAYER 
RED DEVIL'S RING 
DATE SQUARES 
PECAN SPICE COOKIES 
QUICK GINGERBREAD 
SODA BISCUITS 


These rare treats are easy to make 
with the aid of Cow Brand Baking 
Soda. The recipes are good ones 
too—all tried and tested in our 
own laboratory kitchen. You'll 
find them in our “Good Things to 
Eat” cooking booklet offered 
below. Send the coupon for your 
free copy. 


Sausage Dressing 
2 Pounds of sausage meat 
7 to 8 Cupfuls of dry bread crumbs 
or cubes 
14 Cupful of grated onion 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley 
3 Eggs, beaten 
Seasonings to taste, if sausage 
is not highly seasoned 


Combine the sausage meat and the 
bread crumbs, add the grated onion, 
minced parsley and the beaten eggs. 
Mix lightly and season if necessary. 
Cook in the turkey. This amount 
should be sufficient for a ten- to 
twelve-pound bird. 





| AIN’T GOIN’ 
TO HAVE YOU 


| THINK | KNOW WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THAT OLD SKINFLINT— AN? 
VM GOIN’ TO TELL JUDY WHAT TO” 
DO ABOUT IT 


HERE’S A WAY 
TO KEEP YOU 
*REGULAR"” 
THAT'S NOTA 
DRUG AND NOT 
A MEDICINE 





TTL, 


Oyster Dressing 
1 Quart of oysters 
6 Cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
14 Cupful of melted butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice 
Oyster liquor to moisten 


Drain the oysters, cut in pieces and 
mix with the bread crumbs. Add the 
salt, pepper, melted butter and lemon 
juice, and moisten to the desired degree 
with the oyster liquor. Mix lightly | 
with a fork. Enough for a ten-pound 
bird, 















BAKING 


puRE BICARBON 


MEDICINAL USES—when Bi- 
carbonate of Soda is prescribed for 
indigestion, acidosis, common 
colds, Cow Brand Baking Soda can 
be used with confidence because 
it is pure Bicarbonate of Soda. 
Keep a package handy in the 
medicine chest. 


FREE BOOKLETS—Interesting booklets 
describing the Cooking and Medicinal 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda will be 
mailed to you on request. Just fill in, clip 
and mail this coupon: 





Three Garnishes For the Turkey 
—Tuck parsley under the wings and 
drumsticks and decorate with a rope 
of raw cranberries. 

—Glaze the surface of the bird by 
spreading with half cupful of tart jelly 
one-half hour before the turkey is done 
and baste frequently with the jeily 
mixture in the pan. Garnish the platter 
with bunches of crisp watercress. 

Arrange pineapple rings around the 
edge of the platter, fill the hole in the 
centre with parsley, or cover it with a 
star cut from pimiento, Or select 
other red or green centre. 


ALL- BRAN? WELL, IT’S THE ONLY THING 
FOR ME FROM NOW ON 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
Dept. U-39 
2715 Reading St., Montreal. 


NAME seeeese snesesecenersnccenenoecesecsseoess 


ADDRESS 





POTATOES 

—Plain Mashed. Seasoned with salt 
and pepper and beaten until light with 
a little hot milk or cream and a blob of 
butter. 

—Parsley Potato Balls. Use a melon 








It is lack of ‘‘bulk”’ in the diet that 


so often causes common constipa- 


scoop to make the balls, cook and 
drain. Melt a big piece of butter, add 
chopped parsley and pour over the 
potato balls. 

—Chantilly Potatoes. Season six 
cupfuls of mashed potatoes with salt 
and pepper, add enough hot milk to 
moisten and beat the mixture until 
creamy. Turn into a deep casserole, 


tion! And “bulk” doesn’t mean the 
amount you eat—but a kind of 
food that supplies the soft, “bulky 


” 


mass you need to aid elimina- 


# Continued on page 43 





tion. Kellogg’s All-Bran sup- 
plies both this needed “bulk” and 
the intestinal-tonic vitamin, Bu. 
Eat it every day, drink plenty of 
water, and join the “regulars”! 
Made by Kellogg in London, Ont. 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


The Natural Laxative Cereal 








Pec ee pasion Ras get 


MEALS OF 
THE MONTH. 












































Cereal 


Toasted Nut Bread 
Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 


Creole Sauce 
Brown Bread 
Pear and Jelly Salad 
Tea Cocoa 











Asparagus and Cheese 
Casserole 
Johnny Cake 
Cofice 


Syrup 





are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 








DINNER 














1 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER pines 17 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
} ‘eal Buds Stewed Apples Pepper Pot S« Grilled S Steak 
Half Grapefruit Bean Sou! Scalloped Potatoes French The ny . on Don " =e : led : won : . 
E a Crackers Mashed Potatoes 
Cereal Jellied Vege table Salad Spinach Bacon Cabbage and Nut Salad Creamed Onions 
Toast Honey* Canned Pears Drop Cookies Baked Apples with Cream Coffee Tea Layer Cake Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
___Coffee _ (ae a: eee Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
2 ; : - bs 
. Scalloped Corn Halibut Steaks 18(Sunday) “messremah Glhasmead eweeniia dies: Pied aa C 
_Tomato Juice Crusty Rolls French Fried Potatoes Orange Juice Cre amed Sweetbreads on Toast _, Roast Duck 
Soft-c 4 E , ‘ 5 Jellied Tomato Molds Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Soft-cooked Eggs Chocolate Cup Cakes Cole Slaw Tiny Sausages . . 
C U ied EF . on Lettuce Braised Celery 
Toast _ Jam Foamy Sauce Jellied Fruits Buckwheat Cakes F . Rnatl Cakes : eo Cres ‘ake 
Coffee a Tea , Whipped Cream Sevuys ruit Cup Small Cakes Fruit Ice Cream Ca e 
= : fe yru} Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea ss : 
3 6 is q IY: 19 : — + eee 
Stewed Apricots i Steak and Kidney Pie Ramekins of Savory Rice Stewed Spareribs 
Cerea C an a oe Bacon Buttered Onions __ Cereal with Raisins with Left-over Duck Boiled Potatoes 
Plain Muffins Jelly Waldorf Salad Mashed Squash Toast Jelly Canned Plums Sauerkraut 
Cofiee Tea as 7 Piven Grape Juice Tapioca Pudding Coffee Tea Sweet Rolls Apple Sauce Cookies 
: Xe Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
“ia = teeta ee ce . ¥ ~ Fruit Cup 3 Bee.) eee wos 4 ee eT, 
4(Sunday) i - . ‘ > : 
Chicken Soup Roast Shoulder of Lamb Creamed Eggs on Toast Pot Roast of Beef 
ree Lobster and Celery Salad Browned Potatoes Chilled Pineapple Colry ° Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Grilled Ham Hot Biscuits or Muffins Brussels Sprouts oe Cereal Jellied Prunes Mashed Turnips 
Toast M ane Jelly Roll Apricot Ice Cream ‘wanes Rolls . Jam with Plain Cream Steamed Date Pudding 
armal Te * Wafers ‘offee Tea Tez ‘Oco: Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa ea Cocoa ea Aha 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
ray iy Se iS re oe _: reas 8 ° 
Pineapple Juice Baked Beans Clear Tomato Soup Mushroom Soup 
. real Catsup Cold Roast cao Prune Juice with Lemon Scalloped Salmon with Pears Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Toasted Biscuits or Muffins : Brown Bread Browned Potato Cakes Peas Pe Cereal Brown Bread Baked Potatoes 
“ Syrup Canned Cherries Wafers Caramel Pudding Toast Marmalade Half Grapefruit String Beans 
Coffee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Cofiee Tea Tea Cocoa ¢ — net a 
‘offee Tea 
6 a ns j eee : 22 Ses BP oe rat 
Stewed Apples Ceange Die aie Bajoced Oe ST ioe Oranges Casserole of Diced Left-over Br tame © sons . 
— Rennet Custard Harvard Beets Soh souk d Eggs i ae ae h a lad Mashed Potatoes” 
Collee Tea eet rae Gingerbread Lemon Sauce Fosst, ely we eo he, Stewed Tomatoes 
ea cocoa offee ea ollee ea Tea . Cai Baked Rice Custard 
tipanitadiciiedibet cic oa ie oftee Tea 
7 Sehr PAGE 4 ~ Oyster Cocktail ak a eg ain eee ae ee 
‘ Sausa; Baked Stuffed Potatoes : Toasted Cheese Sz iid . . ; 
Sliced Bananas Toasted Cheese Sandwiche Cream of Corn Soup 
Sliced Ban Boiled Shredded Cabbage String Beans Tomato Juice rotten _ ried Sealers Tartare Banc 
Cereai Apple Snow Buttered C i fieaea) Pickles Fried Scallops Tartare Sauce 
Toast Jelly +7 patna iy Mshaxchy i . oe Baked Peaches with Cocoanut Potato Chips Cole Slaw 
Coffi Gin erbread (from Tuesday) Glazed Parsnips Bran Muffins Jam ; weit ; 
ee Tea . a oe . Chocolate Loaf Cake Lemon Meringue Pie 
Cocoa Cranberry Tart Pie Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea : 
8 ere rd ” ——— — a pe aes = a — 
j ; Braised Short-ribs of Beef ” ; 
Tomato Sauce _ Brown Toast Mashed Turnips Cereal Siced Ore . wag attic Cc ee 2 eee 
Toast Jam Fruit Cup Fancy Cakes Baked Peaches with Toast Conserve eo Baked Cranberry Pudd 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Cofee at on Coffee Tea Tes ear —_  : te 
ee ea 7 
. Steamed Sal Loaf 25 (Xmas Sunday) Cream of Tomato Soup " : ae 
Stewed Prunes Cream of Celery Soup ea oe See 0a Cranberry juice Platter of Cold Tongue and Broiled Beef Tenderloin 
Cereal _ Peanut Butter Sandwiches Parsley Potatoes _ Broccoli Fish Cakes with Poached i Hom sane’ votatoss 
Toast Conserve Half Grapefruit Crentee Wes Checeinan Sa Eggs Pineapple with Raw Carrot Creamed Artichokes 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Caisse Poo Towat Salad Plum Pudding =F camy S Sauce 
‘ ‘i, Hot Biscuits Cheese Jam Coffee ea 
et ww Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
io a4 ies eects. ee c rere 
2 ( Xmas Dinner) 
. : ‘ ; Oyster Stew G “e > 
Cae wie Dates Scallaped Potatoes with Onion vt eee es Orange and Grape Juice Crackers ion “an Sauce 
Senin cienibets Prune Whit ' moneee ane — : Bacon Lettuce with Russian Dressing Onions Parsley Potatoes 
. ne ip «mon Bread Pudding Toast Marmalade Bow! of Fresh Fruits ‘ele P ickles 
Coffee Tea Te Cc Coffe e . Celery Pickles 
. oe ee 4 Coffee Tea T Christmas Cake Mince Pie with Ice Cream 
ea Coffee Tea 
ii . 7 i . pment 
(Sunday) Ramekins of Macaroni and Dressed Tenderloin ue . : : ian 
Grapes Chipped Beef Baked Potatoes Half Grapefruit ne ald Roast ae I Che i Souffle 
Cereal . ae Pe Rolls eee Cauliflower Cereal Mz ic nena Custard “‘Fetle one 
Poached on Toast Apple Porcupine olded Coffee Cream Toast <a ll ; : a 
Coffee _ Tea Spice Cake_ __ Macaroons _ Coffee Tea . — Chopped — C — ad Apples Te: 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea acon = 
“ Cold Sliced Tenderloin / Browned Honburgst 5 3 , Ph 
” ions . a : 
e Halves : Pickles ; Pan-fried Potatoes Stewed Apricots Bocce on Eges Beef Stew with Vegetables 
B - 
real Grated Raw Vegetable Salad : P. k Town EUs: 
Toasted Roll J “4: a Stewed Tomatoes ancakes Canned Cherries Dumplings _ 
‘Coffee . —" — Sere Steamed Suet Pudding ae Syrup - Cookies Lemon Cocoanut Cream 
P ; Brown Sugar Sauce ee ea Tes ” Cocos Coffee Tea 
Tea Pao Coffee Tee ea ocoa 
13 eas rae : Vegetable Soup 29 7 ‘ LF 
. Bacon Grilled Ciscoes - aogiad’ Wael Crtlete 
Femate Suice Baked Sweet Potatoes Creamed Potatoes Grapes yo Oecd — 
‘ Canned Raspberries Gree: Salad : Cereal Pineapple and Cheese Salad Boiled Cabbage 
Toast Syrup hae C Muffins Jell . 
Coffee Tea Pecan Roll EF e Bowl Cag cane - ely Raisin Bread Apricot Whip 
Tea Cocoa és a umpkin Pie * olfee ea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
onee ea 
iz rea ae a cs os ae : 
Baked Onions, Stuffed with 2 3 ( t : , 
Aggie Sauce Celery, Cheese and Nuts Boiled Corned Beef vena a ets Salmon Salad with Egg Garnish ee Pe aie 
ilk Toast Soon aie Mashed Potatoes Cabbage Cranbe Tarts Ss 7 matoes 
Caramel Custard Toasted Raisin Bread try tar alloped Tomatoe 
Jelly : a Steamed Raspberry Cup Cakes Whipped Cre:z Scalloy somatoes 
Collee ae ; Ice Box Cookies Jam QS hipped Cr am ‘Pine apple Tapioca 
e Tea Cocoa Coffee ea Coffee lea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
is ee ees re ae CRETE e ee ees ees Te ae rn : Baked Meat Loaf 
* ‘ ae ie Remote Meat Loaf 
Grapefruit Prankfurtere Corned Beef _ with Poached Cereal! with Figs Sliced Fresh Bologna Scalloped Potatoes 
Cereal Buttered Noodles Spinach Buttered Carrots Sorpnee Exes » R. a atnes Buttered Carrots 
Toast Honey Stewed Figs Nut Bread Fruits in Orange Jelly . — Fon-fried Petatoss Cottage Pudding 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Whipped Cream Coffee Apple. Sauce Ginger Snaps _ Caramel Sauce f 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
mes ae oa 3 Rai hig lec Ghee, ara ~ Clam Chowder — q o 
Sliced Bananas Finnan Haddic Biscuits ° 
, wane ee a The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks 
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One Dinner 


Continued from page 51 


spread one cupful of whipped cream 
over the top and sprinkle with one 
cupful of grated cheese. Dust with 
paprika and brown in a very hot oven 
—500 deg. Fahr.—or under the broiler. 


PEAS 


—Add a little chopped fresh mint, or a 
few drops of spearmint, before reheat- 
ing in their own juice. 

—Mix peas and diced, buttered carrots 
—an old favorite but still popular 
combination. 

—Cook half cupful of diced celery in 
two tablespoonfuls of butter until 
almost tender, add quarter cupful of 
broken, blanched almonds and brown 
slightly. Combine with two cupfuls 
of heated, drained, green peas and 
season to taste. 


TURNIPS 


—Cut in small cubes, then cook. Drain 
and season with salt and pepper. Be 
generous with the butter. 

—Drain cooked turnips thoroughly, 
mash them well, season lightly with 
salt and beat in lots of butter and a bit 
of brown sugar. 

—Turnip Cups. Cut the turnips in 
large squares—about three inches by 
two or two and a half inches high. 
Scoop out the centres and cook care- 
fully. When done, drain, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and add a bit of butter, 
then use as containers for peas, green 
beans, diced beets or your choice of 
vegetable. 


CRANBERRIES 

—As jelly in individual molds or the 
good old-fashioned sauce with the 
whole fruit, skin and all, in it. 
—Cranberry Relish. Pick over and 
wash four cupfuls of cranberries and 
put through the food chopper. Wash 
and cut one orange and one lemon in 
slices. Remove the seeds and put 
through the food chopper (skin and 
all). Combine the fruits and add one 
cupful of sugar. Mix well and allow to 
stand in the refrigerator several hours 
before serving. As a variation of this, 
two large, tart, unpeeled apples may 
be cored, put through the food chopper 
and added, or one cupful of crushed 
pineapple may take the place of the 
apple. 


Cranberry Sherbet 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
114 Cupfuls of boiling water 
1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of cranberry juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
for five minutes, add the boiling water 
and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Add the sugar, and when dissolved, 
add the fruit juices. Place in the tray 
of a mechanical refrigerator and freeze, 
with the control set at the coldest 
temperature. Stir several times during 
the freezing. 


RELISHES 

Pickled pears—your own make. 

Crisp celery curls and stuffed olives 
—for their bit of red. 

Watermelon rings or pickled wal- 
nuts, if you want to have something 
special. 


THREE BREAD SUGGESTIONS 


Finger Rolls. Hot, split and buttered. 

Brioche. Made from a light, rich 
dough, but plain enough for a main- 
course accompaniment. 

Corn Sticks. Corn bread baked in 
iron molds the shape of an ear of corn. 
Very swish! 


THREE SAUCES FOR YOUR 
PLUM PUDDING 


Burnt Sugar Sauce 


2g Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
24 Tablespoonful of cornstarch 
Pinch of salt 
1 Tablespoonful of cold water 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Teaspoonful of true vanilla 


Place the sugar in a heavy pan and 
cook over low heat until melted and 
nicely browned. Add the boiling water 
gradually and stir until thoroughly 
blended. Combine the cornstarch and 
salt and mix to a paste with the cold 
water. Stir into the hot mixture and 
cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly, then continue to cook, stirring 
occasionally until there is no taste of 
uncooked starch. Add the butter and 
vanilla. 4 Continued on next page 
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Details for a Cellophane-trimmed Christmas table. Shelley China 
courtesy Harold Webster, Flatware, Rendezvous pattern, courtesy 


Oneida Community Ltd.; glassware courtesy Birks-Ellis-Ryrie Ltd. 











WHITE WEAR i 
this Christmas... 


... the USEFUL household 
gift, now colourfully dressed 
in smart new packages 




















































and sprigs of holly all over the place. No mistletoe! 

It’s Christmas, and the latchkey is out, dolled up 

with a red ribbon bow. 
it’s more blessed to give than to receive. 


[emcee €andle in my window, a log on the fire 


Welcome to those who think 


Bedlam reigns in most homes. A nice kind of bedlam 
composed of tinsel and holly, gaudy wrappings and 
“‘not-to-be-opened” parcels, last-minute gifts on the 
make and runabout children underfoot. 


Be it ever so humble, all roads lead to home at 
Christmas. 


Spicy smells float out from the kitchens of the land, 
as puddings, mince pies, turkey stuffings, candies, cran- 
berry jelly and so on are in process of preparation. 


I live alone and like it, but I’ve got my Christmas 
tree—a miniature evergreen under an old-fashioned 
Victorian glass dome, wiped clean of the dust of a gen- 
eration. All hung the tree with little gold balls, the 
tiniest of candy canes and glittering trinkets. It’s the 
centrepiece for my table, if you please. Get the idea? 
And can you beg, borrow or steal one of those bell covers 
from somebody’s attic? 


There’s another tree in the living room—a thorn 
branch covered with aluminum paint and sprinkled with 
“snow.” Each thorny point dulled for the occasion with 
glistening gumdrops—all colors of the rainbow. Planted 
in a red flowerpot filled with pebbles to hold it upright. 


Scotsmen never go back on their porridge; the Aber- 
deen Weekly Journal, no less, tell us about frumenty as 
a Christmas Eve dish. It’s made from whole wheat 
grains with only the husks removed, simmered in water 
until they burst, eaten hot or jellied of its own free will 
in its own juice. How about that? 


Lots of people give a dress-the-tree party after the 
children go to bed. With a buffet supper after all that 
exercise and a wassail bowl to keep up the Christmas 
tradition. 


Or, if you haven’t a colossal glass or metal bowl for 


fuls pineapple juice, two cupfuls of water ag 
cranberry juice or jelly, one stick of cinna 

half teaspoonful of whole cloves, one-half teaspoonfame 
allspice, and the juice of three lemons. Sweeten to taste, 
strain and serve steaming. 


Or eggnog, all spicy and foamy, is a smart revival of 
an old custom. It’s never been dropped in some families. 
A punch bowl is the nicest thing for this. 


How’s this for a menu for your late buffet? Big bowls 
of French onion soup poured over rounds of toast and 
sprinkled with grated Parmesan or prime old Cheddar 
cheese. Then make-your-own sandwiches, celery curls, 
radishes and mince or “punkin” tartlets. Coffee. 


Accompaniments for roast goose: Yule-spiced apples 
(cooked in syrup with red cinnamon candies to flavor and 
color) or apple rings, or baked, stuffed apples. A varia- 
tion of the good old apple sauce is to add plain, unflavor- 
ed gelatine to it. Chill and unmold. Serve in trim little 
mounds. Would you like drained prunes, with stones 
removed and filled with orange sections? Stuff them 
the day before and heat in a steamer before serving. 
Or if there’s no room on the stove, serve them cold. 


To garnish a goose, arrange a wreath of crisp parsley 
with clusters of cranberries—for holly—on its broad 
bosom. 


The vegetables should live up to the fowl. Select 
them for harmony of flavors and fix them up some 
special way. 


You really don’t need a salad, but if you want one, 
have it crisp, green and light, glistening with a tart 
French dressing. 


A baked ham for Christmas dinner or holiday enter- 
taining is a thing of beauty, scored crisscross and decor- 
ated with halved maraschino cherries and seedless green 
grapes. Arrange them alternately and hold in place with 
a clove poked through them into the ham. A bouquet 
of parsley or a paper frill covers the end bone. 
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DINNER CVER, if you’re too fenlake and replenished 
to move, linger at the table and havé a sentence race. 
To play this nonsense game, the hostes$ and those at one 
side of the table make one team, while the host takes the 
other. Each captain writes a word on a piece of paper, 
passes it to his or her neighbor, who adds another word 

and so on down the line. The words must form a 
sentence—and speed’s the thing, for the team first in 
at the finish wins. No fair, though, if you take a too- 
well-known proverb; make up your own. 


Amusing little favors help to make a gay party. And 
they’re all the better if they’re edible—penguins made 
from prunes and marshmallows; turtles from walnut 
shells, with bits of raisins peeking out from underneath 
for feet and head, and a bit of candied peel for a tail; 
elephants from figs; turkeys from tiny pine cones and a 
fluted bonbon cup; clowns and snowmen, and all sorts 
of things from marshmallows. Or nosegays for a Victor- 
ian table from gumdrops on wire stems and a paper doily 
frill as a border. 


Bachelor girls with tiny kitchenettes can still serve a 
lavish dinner to their crowd. By taking thought and 
short cuts, They’re expert with canned and packaged 
products, and what a list to choose from—mincemeat, 
cranberries, fruit juices, plum pudding, fruit, meat, fish, 
vegetables, soup, relishes, biscuits, confections, and an 
endless number of specialties for the season. 


_Christmas belles are the girls who can put up a good 
dinner. 


There may be smarter colors and combinations, but 
most of us are all for a white Christmas outside and a 
red and green one within. Christmas is no time for 
sophistication or too many newfangled ideas. 


God rest you, merry Gentlemen—and Ladies. 
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Light Up 


by EVAN PARRY, F.8.A.1.¢. 


HAT A jolt some of us would get on Christmas 

Day, if the only method of lighting the homewas 

by means of fixtures such as were used by our 
ancestors of primeval days—an animal skull filled with 
molten fat and sprigs of moss for wick! 

For the last fifty years or more, oil, kerosene, gas and 
electricity have been used for light, heat and cooking. If 
through their use light was made a little better than 
that of the pine knot and tallow candle, it was thought 
by many to be suflicient. Unfortunately the lack of 
good light in the home has borne most heavily on 
children of school age, and tended to make them cross- 
eyed or nearsighted. 

Most of us are born with perfect eyes, just as perfect 
as our hearts, lungs and limbs. If eye defects were 
changed into leg defects, every second person in Canada 
would be carrying a cane, walking on crutches, or be ina 
wheel chair. 

Light with which to see should come from above the 
eye level. Decorative lighting, which is usually low in 
intensity, may be placed wherever one chooses, but 
light to see by should shine down upon the things to 
be seen. 

The enterpfising realtor can shout his head off about 
marvellous, amazing, extraordinary, unbelievable bar- 
gains in homes, but unless his wares are electrically 
equipped he might as well try to sell the man in the 
moon. aa Continued on next page 





























DEPARTMENT 


A Christmas gift 
for the house of 
a proper lamp 
which will im- 
prove seeing, 
comfort and 
beauty, will bring 
continued _ satis- 
faction with it. 
Photograph cour- 
tesy Canadian 
General Electric 
Co. Ltd. 


for a 
Merry Christmas 


FOR HOUSE PLANNING DECORATING AND’ FURNISHING 
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New lighting fixtures are very decorative and will 
add to the beauty of any room. The group illus- 
trated above are indicative of the wide range 
available in the modern groupings. 
»tograph courtesy McDonald & Willson Co. 


















One of the distinctive phases of Canadian Christ- 
masses, is the growing popularity of decorating the 
home with gay lighting effects. Below are shown a 
group of very attractive schemes for various types 
of houses 













WANTS CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
BETSY, AGED 8. CLERK SUGGESTS 
TOY BISSELL—IT REALLY SWEEPS 


BRIGHTENS AS CLERK PRODUCES BIG 
BISSELL, EXPLAINING HOW HI-LO BRUSH 
ADJUSTS ITSELF TO ANY RUG NAP 


‘DEPARTS HAPPILY WIT BOTH AS CLERK 
EXPLAINS, “FOR QUICK CLEAN-UPS, 
ALL WOMEN LIKE A BISSELL“ 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
Niagara Falis, Ont, 


DECIDES ON TOY BISSELL. SAYS HE 
WOULD LIKE AS GOOD A GIFT FOR 
BETSYS MOTHER 


SEES HOW BISSELL SKIMS UNDER Low 
FURNITURE, STAyY-ON BUMPERS 
_ PREVENT MARRING 


6 %& GIVEABISSELL x 


Every woman necds a Bissell for day- 
to-day sweeping and quick clean-ups. It 
saves her vacuum for weekly cleaning. 
The Bissell is light, handy, efficient— 
and with its Hi-Lo Brush Control and 
Ball Bearings will give years of easy, 
thorough sweeping. Bissells make grand 
Christmas gifts. See the handsome new 
models at your dealer's! 


Models from $4.75 to $7.45 
Toy Sweepers $.35 to $1.35 


When you clean 
your silver with 
“Goddard’s” 
you have the advan- 
tage of our hundred 
years’ experience in 


the manufacture of 


silver polishes. 


‘Goddards 


Plate Powder or Liquid Polish 


In Boxes 


In Tins 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd., Leicester, England 


AGENTS 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 
Watson & Truesdale Ltd., Winnipeg 


Ice Cream Sauce 
1 Egg yolk 


1 Tablespoonful of sugar 
1 Egg white 


8&8 
16 Cupful of whipping cream 
J 


‘lavoring to taste (almond, 


vanilla, etc.) 


Beat the egg yolk until thick and 
light colored, add the sugar and 
continue beating. Fold into this the 
stiffly beaten egg white. Whip the 
cream and fold into the first mixture. 
Add flavoring to taste. 


Ginger Hard Sauce 


1g Cupful of butter 
1 Cupful of fruit sugar 
4g Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ginger 
syrup 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped preserved ginger 


Cream the butter thoroughly, add 
the sugar gradually and continue 
creaming until the mixture is very 
light. Add the lemon juice, ginger 
syrup and chopped ginger. Mix well, 
pile lightly in a serving dish and chill 
until cold, but not hard. 


BEVERAGES 
Tea 
Coffee 
Café Noir 


CHRISTMAS EXTRAS 


Nuts and Raisins. 

Stuffed and Candied Fruits. Dates 
with fondant filling, maraschino cher- 
ries stuffed with blanched almonds, 
prunes or figs with chopped fruit and 
nut mixture, dates with nut paste or 
peanut butter, etc. 

Cheese Platter. Different varieties 
with several kinds of crackers and 
clusters of fresh grapes. # 


Descriptions of Centrepiece and 
Christmas Trees, - page 49 


IGLOO CENTREPIECE 

If you want a centrepiece which the chil- 
dren will love and the grown-ups admire 
no end, make an igloo—home of Santa in 
the frozen north. 

Cut marshmallows in halves crosswise 
and place close together, like bricks, around 
an inverted bowl, and set the igloo on a 
bed of fluffy cotton wool, sprinkled with 
“snow.” Group small figures of animals, a 
little Santa Claus and a few portly little 
penguins at the edge of a mirror iake. 


To make. the penguins, select large, soft 
prunes, split down one side and remove the 
pit. Stuff with marshmallows to form the 
puffy white front. Pinch one end to form 
the head or use a piece o another prune 
and attach with a piece of broken toothpick 
or a bit of pipe cleaner. Use pearl tapioca 
for the eyes, a pointed bit of blanched 
almond for a beak and two whole, un- 
blanched almonds, stuck on with bits of 
pipe cleaner to form the feet. 


CHRISTMAS TREES FOR THE TABLE 


Trees for your table range from small but 
full-figured evergreen tips to fanciful and 
amusing adaptations. We give you here two 
man-made creations which are simple and 
effective decoration, The cardboard cone is 
painted all over with aluminum paint and 
hung with ropes of cranberries or brilliant 
beads. Or use green cardboard with red 
beads, blue with silver or red with gold, 
But the cranberries are the least expensive; 
you can unthread wash and cook them later. 

The second tree is made with wire loops 
fastened to a central pole. Paint them white 
or silver and hang with Christmas balls— 
all one color, or two colors alternated. For 
a very gay effect, use all shades of the 
rainbow. 
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FOR CHERISHED GIFTS 


THEQBESTM ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 


eu 
GATE 


THE BEST FOOD MIXER MADE 


Over a million women who now use Mix- 
master call it the great kitchen labor saver 
—the answer to doubly-delicious food 
There's only ONE Mixmaster. Complete 
with two lovely bowls, juice extractor and 
Strainer, $29.75, (West slightly higher) 


Ries aE: 


MAKES THE SAME DELICIOUS CUP OF 
COFFEE EVERY TIME AUTOMATICALLY 


Automatically brews coffee for the correct 
time and shuts off when 
CP ceca Mae Biel oil 
to keep the coffee hot 
indefinitely. No 
watching! No guess 
work! All gem-like 
chrome plate—un- 
breakable. Remove 
brew-top and you 
ST Ri et lam eh ott ti ae 
servers. 8-cup Coffee 
master. $19.95. Or 
with service set in 
cluding tray, sugar 
and creamer, $29.95 
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To 
SILENT AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER PERFECT TOAST EVERY TIME 


Every slice a uniform golden brown no 
matter how many you make. Silent! No burn- 
ing! Current shuts off automatically Saat | 
toast is done, but toast is Ta ante ae T Tit 
ready to butter and serve. $18.95. Or with 
stunning, 8-piece buffet set, including four 
buffet plates and two relish dishes, large 
walnut tray and cutting block, $26.90 
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funbeam [TRONMASTER 


AMERICA'S FINEST, FASTEST IRON 
Heats Quicker-— Stays Hotter —lrons Faster 
Start ironing tn 30 seconds after you con- 
nect it. The only automatic iron with a 
Thumb-tip Heat Regulator up in the handle, 
cool, easy-to-set, Conveniently marked for 

all types of tabrics. $9.95 
(,uaranteed by FLEXIBLE-SHAFT COMPANY 
LIMITED, Toronto, 49 Years Making Quality Prodhcts 


Ae All Good Dealers in Electrical Appliances 
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WORKING WITH TOOLS 


By Harry J. Hobbs. Outlines the complete 
home workshop. Use and care of tools, iden- 
tification of different woods, practical sug- 
gestions for things to build. 


onty 35¢ a copy—pPosTPaip 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont, 
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House Clinic 


Conducted by 


EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.1.c. 


Question — 
Would be very 
glad if you 
would give me 
some ideas on 
furnishing a 
room for a boy 
twelve years 
old. His big hobby is ships. 





Answer—It would be rather attrac- 
tive to give an atmosphere in keeping 
with your son’s hobbies; for instance, 
two bunks with dwarf ladder in maple, 
so that he and a chum could imagine 
they were “on board the lugger.” 
These bunks are available at depart- 
‘ tores. The floor covering 
could pe plain all-over pc. ock blue 
with air-plane or boai ... :if in centre. 
The bedspreads could be pieced patch- 
work, which makes a delightful cover- 
let for maple beds and furniture. Use 
bright reds, yellows and blue of the 
quaint old calico prints which blend 
so well with the tawny orange tones in 
the wood. 

The window drapes can be crash 
material of natural color, or dyed a 
lighter blue than the floor covering. 
Provide generous shelving not too high 
from the floor, for exhibiting the boy’s 
models, and partition a section off the 
shelving for reference books and notes. 
A maple chair and small table worked 
in with the shelves would be very 
acceptable. 


* 


Question — 
You mention as 
one of the uses 
of wall board 
that it might 
be used under 
linoleum as a 
base. Would 
you be kind enough to tell me whether 
this would be suitable, i.e., strong 
enough, to be used over a soft wood 
floor, in which the surface is uneven? 
Would it be necessary to level the 
floor with some filling, such as saw- 
dust? 





Answer—It is quite safe to lay wall 
board or fir ply as a base for linoleum 
on an uneven soft wood floor. If the 
floor is very much out of level, by 
inserting sawdust, you would get a 
better base and no harm can be done. 
As an alternative, you could possibly 
use fibre. 

* 

Question — 
Will you advise 
me how to clean 
a blond maple 
bedroom suite? 
I have been 
told not to use 
ordinary furni- 
ture polish for this purpose. 





Answer—A good practice to follow 
in cleaning blond maple bedroom 
furniture is to rub the surface with 
benzine and lemon oil mixed in equal 
proportions—half benzine and _ half 
lemon oil. A clean soft smooth cloth 
should be used. # 






































This is such a simple test, yet it means so Rub with a coin, and listen. There's no grat- 
much! For it shows whether a cleanser is safe to ing or grinding from Old Dutch because it is 
use on the bathtub, sink and other smooth sur- free from harsh, scratchy grit. With this test you 
faces in your home. Just do this: Sprinkle a little can detect a gritty cleanser, because you can oer 
Old Dutch on the back of a plate... it grind and scrape. ’ 


Old Dutch doesxi scratch 


..1TS MADE WITH SEISMOTITE 


Lovely is the word for porcelain and enamel surfaces kept gleam- 
ingly smooth with Old Dutch. That’s because the flaky, flat-shaped 
Seismotite particles wipe away the dirt and polish as they clean. Old 
Dutch is wonderfully quick-acting—yet it is kind to your hands and 
to the many smooth surfaces in your home. Be good to yourself, 
and to your nice things, by using modern, economical Old Dutch 
Cleanser—made in Canada. 




















The Well & Tree design allows 
the meat juices to drain away, 
into a well, where they can be 


edge is finished in a raised 
border effect that adds to the 
richness of the platter. The de- 
bossing on the bottom of the 
y latter permits an air space 
/ tween the table and platter. 







This handsome Well & Tree Platter, 
which bears a good, durable, sil- 
ver plate, is a welcome addi- 
tion to any table service. Le 
It is ideal for serving - 
steaks, chops, hot and fe 
cold meats, omelets, 
vegetentons and 
will make a 
smart buffet W/, 
trayforsand~ 7 
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Made by Oneida, Ltd. 
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Coronation Design Bread Tray and 
Waiter in beautiful Community Plate. 
The manufacturers of this fine silverware 


The home of today is an electrical heat than the normal temperature of 


recommend Silvo to keep it lovely, always, 
SN 


eTyN Ty ‘YOUR 
SILVER’S LUSTRE 


gentle, swift and safe polish 
oe aioe away dimness and tar- 
nish, revealing all the natural glow 
of the lovely pi Silver deserves 
the kindly care that Silvo always 


look FOR 
THIS 
aoa e 


home. Convenience, comfort, safety, 
decoration, recreation, health, economy 
—all come to the home owner through 
electricity. 

The wiring system must not be 
designed for homes built when the 
radio was a novelty, but for the modern 
age when indirect floor lamps are 
commonplace, when air conditioning 
is just around the corner for all of us, 
when television seems to be the next 
step forward. 


FOR THOSE in the habit of letting 
the dinner cook itself, while at church 
on Sunday morning, or playing bridge 
in the afternoon, there is a clock which 
can be plugged into an outlet, set for 
“on” or “off” at hours that may be 
desired, and the electric-roaster cord 
plugged into the clock. Some conveni- 
ence to come home to a meal done to a 
turn! If automatic timing for your 
favorite radio selection is required, 
plug the radio into the clock—it will 
start and stop a programme. Likewise, 
on a frosty morning your electric room 
heater can be aroused. In addition to 
all of which it’s a key-wound clock to 
tell the time. 

There is no necessity for you to be a 
handmaiden to a furnace. Delegate 
the job to a mechanical stoker operated 
by an electric motor. It has many 
advantages. 

A long week-end away from home 
may be a nightmare of burst plumbing 
pipes and a stone-cold house upon your 
return, but not so with this electric 
equipment. An incentive for its use is 
that stoker coal is cheaper than hand- 
firing coal because you can use a 
smaller size coal. 

A few years ago, an electric utility 
mirror for make-up, shaving, and 
bathroom use was unheard of. It is 
illuminated to provide clear vision, has 
a plug in the base so that you can 
attach an electric razor or curling iron. 
When travelling, this gadget is a good 
prelude in the evening’s social whirl. 

There was a time when lighting 
fixtures were just “fixtures.”” One’s 
choice was limited to something simple 
in brass or ornate polychrome. 

Today it is different. Designs that 
formerly were available only to the 
few are not only now within the reach 
of the most modest little budget, but 
are designed so that one has only to 
state the style or furnishings of one’s 
home to get fixtures as correct as they 
are attractive and inexpensive. 


IF BY any chance you have the idea 
that buying new, or changing old, 
lighting fixtures is an expensive job, 
hie yourself out and be disillusioned. 
Some of the new synthetic glass 
candelabra, lamps and fixtures are 
made of coal and chalk. Others of 
plastic materials. 
An unusual wall bracket consists of 
a tubular bulb in a metal tube, open on 
one side. By turning the metal tube 
around, the light can be made either 
direct or indirect. Normally, the unit 
hangs to the wall vertically, but being 
pivoted at the bottom it can be 
brought down to a horizontal position. 
Most homes have an electric warm- 
ing pad, but how many have an 
electric blanket of bed width? 
Sometimes a member of the family, 
past threescore and ten, or when 
afflicted with arthritis, desires more 


“Poetry in China” 


<e . ”? 
Shelley“ Carnation 


registered 


GIFTS! 


OR the ones who are specially 
dear to you, and also for those who 
are somewhat hard to please. 


Give 7-4 wa 
SHELLEY CHINA 


You have a host of lovely patterns to 
choose from, breakfast sets, tea sets, 
dinner sets and perfectly gorgeous 
odd cups and saucers for those after- 
noon teas. Then there is Shelley Pot- 
tery, called Harmony Ware. Be sure 
to see this. Pieces from $1.00 up. 


Consult your favorite store and make 
it a “Shelley China” Christmas. 


ENGLISH FINE BONE CHINA * 


a an 8 


cece wWereeree 
if PET aE @Perfect beauty and long service are 
i | } | wrought into every piece of MAYFLOWER 
MEME TEE flatware... supreme quality King's Plete. 
Ah. -" Compere its deep plating, its rich hand- 
si burnished | aan, the suasingy fons petone, 
nd you'll surely choose MA 
ARISTOCRAT CHEST S214 4¢ most good stoves. 


TALE LOWER 


McGLASHAN, CLARKE CO. LIMITED 


NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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the room affords, when sitting in a 
chair. Glass electric screens are now 
available which can be plugged into 
an outlet. 

Frayed nerves of anxious parents 
with one ear to the visitor and the 
other listening for baby’s cry have been 
catered for by a remote call system 
from the nursery. The receiver unit 
is plugged in baby’s room and a loud- 
speaker to the radio in the living room. 

Flashlights are used as darning 
balls and are great eyesight savers. 

The electric eye is being used in the 
home as a burglar alarm. This appara- 
tus is plugged into an electric current 
outlet and opposite to it is placed an 
infra-red ray lamp. If anyone passes 
between the two units, an alarm is set 
off which refuses to stop yntil switched 
off by a secret cual, the lation of 
whigh is known only ve owner. 

alarm will sound, also, if the 
is cut, thus fooling the 
unwelcome intruder. # 


POINTERS 


A touch of red in a room is like 
lipstick—not always so much the way 
it makes a woman look, as for the way 

it makes her 
feel. A _ little 
red does the 
same thing for 


a room—gives 
it zest. 
* 

To prevent 


e 

¢) 

WY’ % copper window 

screens staining 

white paint, clean the screens of dust, 

then wipe with benzine. After which 

apply coat of spar varnish thinned 

with a half and half mixture of linseed 
oil and turpentine. 
* 

Tulips, of suitable colors, look well 
in almost any room, placed in a delft 
vase; the same goes for hyacinths. 
into the room, 


* 
i 
My if 
instead of it ‘E 


being lost in trying to warm the wall 


rather than the room. 
a 


Sheet alum- 
inum placed at 
the back of a 
radiator will 
throw, it is 
claimed, nine- 
ty-five per cent 
of the heat back 


After using casein paint, the kind 
that needs mixing with water only, it 
must not be allowed to dry on the 
brush; if it does it will have to be taken 
off with either ammonia or benzine. 

. 

A hollow hassock, as an extra seat 
$5» a for your living 
8 S room, bedroom 
7 or game room, 
is distinctly an 
asset. The 
extra storage 
space which 
this hassock 
provides by 
simply _ lifting 
the lid, and the simulated leather 
cover of wine, brown, green and blue, 
makes it a piece of furniture well 

worth while. 
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BW cca rates are for Gift Subscriptions, purchased by 

one person, for Chatelaine, for One Year for Canada 
and Newfoundland. Your own subscription or renewal 
may be included at these rates; you will be given a full 


year’s extension from the date when your subscription 2 
is due to expire. Gift orders from other members of Lovely Card in Full Colour 


4 your own family may be included in your order. Simply Will Announce Gifts 
indicate on the Order Form how they wish their names ae 
to be signed to the Gift Cards. ACH of your friends for whom you 


j 
: 


choose this magazine as a gift, will re- 

ceive this unusually lovely Gift An- 

. nouncement Card, carrying your name 

1 or 2 Gift Orders, Each $1.00 (signed in any manner that you prefer) 
and your personal greetings. The actual 

card is 4%” x 6%” in size, double fold, 


3 Gift Orders for... . 1.75 printed in FULL COLOUR on heavy art 
paper. 

. This beautiful picture of the first Christ- 

4 Gift Orders for s «8 2.00 mas was designed by Peter Haworth, 

O.S.A., for exclusive reproduction on this 

sb . Gift Announcement Card. It is a fine ex- 

Additional Gift Orders may be added, at cmaie ot tee takin picticiion 4 a 

the rate of 50 cents each. sign, and lovely colour harmony, that have 


gained for this artist an outstanding repu- 
tation as a designer of stained-glass win- 





s « 
Gift Rates for Other Countries dows; among the best known being the 
‘ windows in the Chapel of St. George, St. 
’ Gift Orders for other countries will be accepted as part James Cathedral, Toronto, which comer 
? memorate the Jubilee of King George V. 
of ws rr = poyner of 50 cents extra for each Mr. Haworth is President of the Canadian 
outside subscription so included. Society of Painters tn Water Colour. 


MAKE UP YOUR GIFT NOW AND MAIL ORDER FORM TODAY 
PAYMENT MAY BE MADE AFTER JAN. 1, 1939 


To CHATELAINE, «31 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

(Please send Chatelaine to each of the following for One Year—and my- personal greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Announcement Card to be supplied by you, 
to reach them as close to Christmas Morning as possible. Gift Cards will be signed as indicated. (Additional gift orders may be listed on a plain sheet of paper, 
in the same way as on the Order Form below. Be sure to add your own name and address, written clearly, on each sheet.) 








| , (0 I enclose my remittance for $...............-5: or [) Please bill me after January 1, 1939. 

Address ..... Pn a daisy Kee haba “peop el at i Nh MT as 5 ea eg Pea, Ss eae w eds MOGTOME |. os Sik dhgave hab enecanasasee sess sageoes 
Cer ki ea Ss tease Bei CN es is i re ne, Ctty- Pre. So AOA OS lat eas pete ve a 
Gift card * Gift card Gift card 
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YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
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(If you do not wish to clip this order form from the magazine, send your list on a plain sheet of paper). 
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HOOSING gifts that match up with the differences 
. in taste, in temperament, in age, of your friends — 
it’s a knotty problem! 


That’s why Chatelaine is so completely satisfactory as a 
Christmas Gift — you can send Chatelaine to your whole 
list of friends, knowing that it will be welcomed by every 
one of them. 


——_( si Coming every month as a pleasant renewal of your gift, 


IS.1 ERS. Chatelaine will bring them a fascinating variety of good 


reading — novels, short stories, timely articles and helpful 
practical departments. 


Chatelaine has had many “Firsts” in the field of Canadian 
women’s magazines — it is again “First” in presenting to its 
readers, novels complete in one issue. 


Now is the time to obey the impulse—it’s so much more pleasant, so 
much more in keeping with the happy spirit of Christmas, if you can sit 
down, pen in hand, by your own fireside and make up your list. No fuss, 
no worry—and each of them will receive by Christmas Day an unusually 
lovely Gift Announcement Card carrying your name and personal 
greetings. 

No other gift can give such amazing year-round value for such a remark- 
ably small expenditure. 


You can, if you wish, include your own subscription to Chatelaine in 
making up a group of Gift Subscriptions—a worthwhile economy at the 
special low rates. If you are now a subscriber, you will be given a full 
year’s renewal from the date of expiration of your present subscription, 
no matter when that date may be. 


In making up your order, you may include Gift Subscriptions from other 
members of your family, to their friends. Simply indicate on the order 
form how their names are to be signed to the Gift Cards. 


If you prefer to order now and pay later, we will send you a bill after 
January 1, 1939, 
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A subscription to Chatelaine is a lavish, generous 
gift—a whole year of completely delightful reading! 
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AIL KINCAID saw Peter before 

the train stopped moving. He was 
pacing up and down the platform of 
the little red railroad station at Valle 
Verde, a lean tanned figure in shabby 
ranch clothes, his eyes searching the 
train windows for her and the sun 
gleaming on his crest of wayward black 
hair. 

Behind him, the Southern California 
orange groves marched in a shining 
rhythmie procession across the floor of 
the valley to the foot of the snow-powd- 
ered mountain peaks in the distance, 
and the air was cold and sweet with the 
fragrance of orange blossoms and newly 
turned earth and winter rains. 

“There is Peter now!” Gail pointed 
him out swiftly to young Tom Forrester. 
“I told you he would meet me.” 

“So that is Peter. Well! Well!” Tom 
deliberately turned his back upon the 
window and grinned at Gail. 

There was a burning excitement in 
her eyes at that moment which shook 
him from his slow Bostonian calm and 
made him a trifle desperate. He longed 
to seize Gail by her confident young 
shoulders, and say something of soul- 
stirring importance to her as she stood 
beside him in the corridor, a crimson 
quill stabbing her small pert hat, her 
brown hair curling lightly around her 
ears, the thin oval of her face throbbing 
with the surge of youth running high. 

However, the corridor of a Pullman 
car was no place for a man to shatter 
the cautious habits of a lifetime and 
make a spectacular fool of himself over 
a girl he had known just three days, 
so he crowded his desires back with‘n 
the safe portals of unspoken thought. 

The train came to a sullen grinding 
stop. The porter flung open the door and 
carried down Gail’s bags. She smiled 
and held out her hand to the boy beside 
her. 

“Haven't we had fun, Tom? I only 
hope I’m lucky enough to meet some- 
one like you every time I travel.” 

“Grand fun,” Tom replied, with a 
quick grin. “I'll call you tonight from 
the hotel, Gail. If it isn’t convenient for 
me to come out for Christmas dinner, 
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will you promise to tell me?” A note of 
eagerness beat through the careless 
words. 

Gail laughed as she withdrew her 
hand. “Of course it will be convenient. 
The family will love having you. Try 
to catch the one o’clock interurban from 
Los Angeles and I will meet you in 
Valle Verde.” Without a backward 
glance, she ran swiftly down the steps 
and out upon the platform, her voice 
suddenly raised on a note of high- 
pitched excitement, 

“Peter! Hi, Uncle, here ! am!” 

Her uncle turned sharply at the 
sound of her voice, and Gail ran breath- 
lessly across the platform and into his 
arms. “I’m so glad to see you, Peter. 
You’ve no idea. ... How many years 
is it, anyway?” 

“Almost four months.” Peter Rand 
grinned in amusement as he kissed her. 
“So you thought you’d run away, did 
you?” 

The smile vanished from Gail’s face 
and her chin rose defiantly. The tell- 
tale pulse at the base of her throat 
throbbed fiercely. “I didn’t run away. I 
—I just came home. I couldn’t stand 
the thought of spending Christmas in 
New York when you and Aunt Ellen 
and Piper were out here on the ranch.” 
She broke off sharply and looked 
around her. “Where are the others?” 

Peter chuckled. “Did you expect the 
whole family to come down to meet 
you? Your aunt is knee-deep in plans 
for her Christmas dinner and Piper is 
playing football in Riverside. That is 
all the fool kid does these days. We'd 
better be going. Ellen is crazy to see 
you.” 

Peter Rand’s roadster was mud-spat- 
tered and asthmatic, but neither of 
them noticed it as they drove down the 
road from the station. 

She looked up at him, her eyes alight 
with feeling. Emotion caught sharply at 
her throat and chocked her into silence, 
as she bounced along beside him in the 
rumbling old roadster, her shoulder 
touching the worn khaki of his shirt 
and her eyes on his lean brown hands 
resting lightly on the steering wheel. 
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TO MAKE YOUR 
FAMILY HAPPY THIS XMAS! 


't’S EASY TO FIGURE on what to give Mother 
for Christmas—for what woman wouldn't like 
have her meats done “‘j the way she wants then” 
with a Roast eS aemanates ($2.00) ; 
an Thermometer that’s easy to read, 
tells how to dress to avoid colds and fevers 


WHAT BOY OR GIRL wouldn’t feel grown up 
with (1) a Taylor “Melrose” Thermoguide that 
registers temperatures just like a clock ($2.25), 
or the “Montclair” Thermoguide below it ($1.60), 
or (3) a good jewelled compass that will steer 
them on the right course wherever they may 
be ($1.90)? 


For Taylor gifts visit your local stores. If you 
cannot get what you want, write to Taylor 
Instrument Companies of Canada Limited, 
110-112 Church Street, Toronto. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Party Girl 


Continued from page 48 


He looked at her face, thin and white 
against the whiteness of the pillows. 
“Well, you can’t go to work for a good 
while yet, if I have anything to say 
about it,” he said gruffly. 

A nurse appeared in the doorway, 
signalling time for him to go. He 
looked at Joan again, closely. She was 
smiling, but her eyes gave her away. It 
might be all off, he thought; but 
certainly it wasn’t all over. 


HE CAME every day after that, and 
Anne came too. But the day she was 
to leave the hospital, Joan had another 
visitor. John Thornton was an- 
nounced. 

“T didn’t know about your illness, 
Joan,” he said apologetically. “I 
only found out today. I would have 
come sooner.” 

“T wish they’d told you, Mr. Thorn- 
ton. You must have thought it strange, 
not hearing from me after—after 
Stan’s accident.” 

He shook his head. “It didn’t 
matter. I knew how you must have 
felt about it.” He looked away 
quickly. “‘He was a fine boy, Joan.” 

She closed her eyes against the 
sudden rush of feeling that swept her. 
“Yes. He was fine, Mr. Thornton.” 

He straightened up, shaking off the 
mood. “We’re sailing tomorrow. I 
wanted to say good-by.” 

“You and—and the family?” 

He nodded gravely. “The girls will 
be at school in Switzerland, and Rita 
and I will travel. We may stay away a 
year. It will take that long, I suppose, 
to adjust ourselves—to realize how 
we've changed. Then we'll come 
home.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
Joan said, “I’m glad it’s turning out 
this way for you.” 

He nodded slowly. “Yes. We'll 
settle back, Rita and I, and watch the 
girls grow into young women.” Then, 
determinedly cheerful, he went on. 
“Stan did something for all of us, you 
see. He brought his mother and me 
together. He saved you from a great 
injustice.” 

Joan, feeling the irony of which he 
was so unconscious, looked at him 
gravely, and said nothing. 

“And what about you?” he asked, 
filling the pause. “What’s ahead for 
you, Joan?” 

She smiled. “ Nothing very sure and 
settled, I’m afraid.” 

He smiled too. “ You wouldn’t want 
it that way. The sure and settled way 
is for oldsters like myself. Well,’”’ he 
stood up suddenly, holding out his 
hand to her, “good-by, Joan. Good 
luck.” 

She watched him go, her eyes 
pitying. He wasn’t the same man she 
had known a month ago. He was old, 
tired; held up, she knew, only by an 


unshaken faith in the son he had Iost. 
And even as she was swept afresh with 
a sense of the injustice of it all; even as 
she realized again, overwhelmingly, 
how much she had lost by saving this 
man frome disillusionment, she knew 
in her heart she wouldn’t have it 
otherwise. 


SHE WAS glad to leave, at last, the 
routined monotony of the hospital for 
the pleasant apartment in Twelfth 
Street. It was mid-September, the 
intense summer heat had passed, and 
the days were soft and mild, with 
sharp hints of fall spicing up the 
evenings. 

No thought of work, the doctor had 
said, for at least a month. She stayed 
at home quietly, cared for the apart- 
ment, took long walks. Gradually 
strength and color returned to her, 
making her almost herself again. And 
the days passed in a pleasant, unevent- 
ful succession. 

The evenings, however, were in 
sharp contrast to the days. Anne 
rehearsed most of the day, but her 
evenings were free, and she brought to 
them all the scintillant joy of living 
that was characteristic of her. The 
tiny apartment overflowed with people 
—young actors and actresses, press 
agents, newspapermen—all the varie- 
gated assortment of types she met in 
her daily work. Anne was the whirling 
centre of the vortex, loving it and 
revelling in it. Dick was always there, 
quietly and steadyingly. Joan ap- 
proached it hesitantly, dipping in one 
foot at a time, as it were, to test the 
temperature. 

Then gradually, as day followed day 
and nothing happened, she began to 
look forward to the distraction of these 
evenings. They were a relief from the 
sense of waiting that filled her days; 
a waiting against time, against her 
will, for something she couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, formulate even to herself. 
The evenings were at least a relief 
from this, and she welcomed them. 

Then one morning, after Anne had 
left for rehearsal, she sat drinking her 
coffee and skimming the paper idly. 
Suddenly a picture on the society page 
caught her eye, and she stared at it, 
fascinated. “Young Mayfairites Seen 
Dining Together Again,” the caption 
read succinctly. And below—Barry 
Hunt, smiling across a night-club table 
atagirl. At Grace Van Nuys. Smiling, 
just as he used to smile at her— 


Joan dropped the paper, staring 
ahead of her rigidly. Barry and 
Grace Van Nuys. Barry marrying 
Grace Van Nuys. A small crooked 
smile played about Joan’s lips, adding 
nothing of gaiety. Well, of course. 
Why shouldn’t he? What had she 
expected? + To be Continued 
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purchased for the trip to New York 
with her father. 

It lay heavy and lustrous in her arms 
and Gail knew, with sure feminine in- 
stinct, that this was the dress she should 
wear to impress the athletic young man 
who seemed to occupy the stronghold of 
the Rand affections. 

The fire was crackling noisily in the 
living room when Gail stepped through 
the door, and the lamps were lit. For 
a moment she thought the room was 
empty, and then a movement by the 
fireplace attracted her attention and 
Gail looked up to see the tallest man 
she had ever seen. 

Nothing she had heard about Theodore 
Strong had prepared her for meeting 
him. His shoulders were broad and mas- 
sive, his eyes were deep and very blue, 
and his light brown hair had been 
bleached still lighter by the sun until it 
had the burnished glisten of corn silk. 
Above the tan of his skin the result was 
startling, to say the least. Gail could 
think of nothing but a blond Visigoth 
rising in all his glory out of the pages 
of her high school history book. 

“Pardon me if I stare,” she stammered 
breathlessly. “I didn’t know they made 
men as big as you these days. I thought 
there was a code prohibiting it.” 

He came toward her, amusement in 
his eyes. “Believe it or not, my father 
was taller than I am. ...I am mighty 
glad to meet you, Gail. Welcome home.” 
His manner had all the easy graciousness 
of the master of a rancho greeting a 
transient guest. 

Gail’s eyebrows shot up like startled 
elevators. “How nice of you,” she mur- 
mured. “You've made me feel at home 
already.” 

If Theodore Strong noticed the note 
of sarcasm in her voice, he gave no 
sign of it. He took her hand in his and 
held it tightly for an instant before he 
let it go. Gail felt small and overpow- 
ered and inadequate in his presence. She 
had the dwarfed sensation of standing 
beside a giant redwood in a high 
mountain wind. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HE feeling persisted all through 

dinner. Theodore Strong sat across 
the table from her, tall and broad- 
shouldered and quietly sure of himself, 
his blue eyes resting upon her with a 
steady persistence which disturbed Gail 
tremendously. 

He was the strangest man she had 
ever met, and the most annoying. With- 
out lifting a finger, or saying an un- 
necessary word, he managed to give 
Gail the impression that he held an 
undisputed option on the universe, her- 
self included. 

He was certainly the centre of the 
group around the table. Fat black 
Mandy served him as if he were an 
African king. Ellen Rand beamed upon 
him with all the pleased complacence of 
a woman who has a good-looking male 
at her dinner-table. Peter consulted him 
upon everything from ranch problems 
to world affairs, and Piper interrupted 
constantly with questions on the all- 
absorbing subject of sports. 

But there was something so open and 
unashamed in Gail’s devotion for Peter 
Rand that Theodore Strong caught his 
breath as he looked at her. Somehow, he 
had forgotten that anywhere in the 
world there burned so clear and so 
ardent a fire. 

In that moment Gail’s eyes left Peter 
and caught Thede unawares. An incrim- 
inating flush dyed his face but his gaze 
was steady. He leaned across the table, 
with a slow friendly smile. 

“How long are you going to be with 
us, Gail?” he asked. 

Gail flushed furiously at his casual 
mention of her name. “I hate to disap- 
point you, but I’ll probably be here for 
some time,” she retorted lightly, with- 
out pausing to think of the effect her 
words would have upon the family. 

“Don’t be silly, Gail,” her aunt retort- 
ed crisply. “You know you have to be 
back at Middleton in a week.” 

Gail did not speak. She was battling 
down an impulse to tell her aunt that 
she was not going back to Middleton in 
a week—or a month—or a year. Her 
trunk was even now waiting for her in 
the railroad warehouse in Los Angeles, 





and she had sold all her books to help 
raise money for the trip home. 

Gail knew that sooner or later she 
would have to break the news, but 
Christmas Eve was not the time to do it. 
There was sure to be an angry scene 
with her aunt, during which both of 
them would say things for which they 
would be sorry, and in the ensuing 
wreckage all the happy holiday plans 
would be spoiled. Gail determined to 
put off the evil day as long as possible. 

Later, Gail cornered Piper in the 
living room. “Let me in on the secret,” 
she begged. “What is the significance of 
that little pin in your buttonhole? Are 
you and Theodore Strong fellow mem- 
bers of some secret order?” 

Piper flushed as his fingers reached 
instinctively for the gold pin, with its 
figure of an athlete standing with legs 
parted, arms _ outstretched, muscles 
flexed. 

“It’s just a club Thede has formed at 
school among us fellows,” he muttered. 
“How do you like him, Gail? Isn’t he a 
prince?” 

“I like him,” she said. “He seems to be 
quite a nice young man.” 

Piper bristled immediately. “You cer- 
tainly don’t sound enthusiastic.” 

Gail’s eyebrows rose swiftly. “Just 
what do you want me to do? Light a 
torch and sing Halleluiah? Be reason- 
able, Piper. I only met the man an hour 
ago.” 

He rumpled her hair with a side swipe 
of his hand, and in an instant they were 
wrestling furiously, Gail’s hand pulling 
wildly at Piper’s thatch of red hair. It 
was an old familiar game to them and 
one they loved. They were quite un- 
aware they had an audience until Ellen 
Rand’s voice called out sharply, “Gail 
Kincaid, I'm surprised at you!” 

Gail and Piper loosened their hold 
upon each other and turned laughing, 
flushed faces to meet the shocked eyes 
of Piper’s mother. Just behind her stood 
Theodore Strong, an amused smile on 
his face. 

Gail shook the hair out of her eyes 
and laughed. “Don't look so shocked, 
Aunt Ellen. I was just having a work- 
out with your son.” 


him of a spark rising from the safety 
of the mother fire in a wildly reckless 
spirit of rebellion, eager for flight into 
the outer world. 

What would become of her? he wond- 
ered soberly as he watched her. She was 
too young and gaily ardent to have her 
light blown out by the first vagrant 
wind which passed her way, and yet 
with every fibre of her being she seemed 
to cry out for it. 

Slowly his eyes left her face, and he 
turned to Ellen Rand. “If Gail belonged 
to me,” he said quietly, “I believe I 
would let her try out some of her 
theories and see just how well they 
worked. It would be an interesting ex- 
periment.” 

Of the four, probably no one was 
more surprised by his answer than Gail 
herself. She stared at him, speechless 
with amazement, unable to comprehend 
the fact that this Visigoth schoolteacher 
of Piper’s had been able to understand 
so clearly all that she was thinking, and 
had come forward to help her out. 

The telephone rang sharply in the hall 
and Mandy appeared in the doorway. 
“The’s someone wants you on the phone, 
Miss Gail,” she drawled, and Gail went 
slowly across the room and into the hall. 
When she returned, Theodore Strong 
and Piper had left the room and her 
aunt was alone. She looked at Gail curi- 
ously. “Who was calling you?” 

“That was Dickie Ballard,” Gail 
laughed. “The crowd is going to the 
Pepper Tree Inn to dance and he want- 
ed me to come along.” 

“Are you going?” 

“No,” said Gail. “I am going to stay 
home and listen to the frost reports on 
the radio and go to bed early so that I 
can help Peter smudge if I’m needed.” 

“Who is going to help me smudge?” 
Peter demanded from the doorway. 

Gail’s face lit up. “I am, Uncle Peter. 
I did it last year. Don’t you remember?” 

“You were the best man I had last 
year,” he grinned. “But this year I have 
Thede to take your place. And Piper.” 

“Does that mean you’re leaving me 
out?” she demanded stubbornly. “You 
‘don’t khow how much I’ve counted on 
it, Peter. It’s such fun.” 





“Are you sure you want to go ahead with this marriage, Gail?" he asked. "You've 
no idea how worried I've been.” 


“You're too old to play the tomboy,” 
her aunt said sternly. “If you could see 
yourself! You hair’s a sight and your 
dress is practically ruined.” 

Gail’s chin rose defiantly. “I’ll never 
be too old to be a tomboy, Aunt Ellen. 
Didn’t you know that? I don’t want to 
grow up, anyway. I want to stay just 
the way I am and help Peter on the 
ranch, and romp with Piper. It’s much 
more fun than going to a silly girl’s 
school.” 

“That's the proper spirit!” Piper ap- 
plauded loudly. 

Ellen Rand turned to Thede Strong, 
with a gesture of complete annoyance. 
“Now, just what would you do with a 
girl like that?” 

Thede leaned against the fireplace and 
surveyed Gail intently while she stared 
back at him in laughing defiance, dar- 
ing him to say what he really thought. 
Something in the dark fire in her eyes, 
and her thin young face, with chin up- 
lifted, aroused in him a curious stir of 
emotion. 

In her flaming defiance, she reminded 


“Fun?” Ellen Rand exclaimed. “You 
must be crazy, Gail. Smudging is the 
horror of my life.” 

“Yes, fun! I like the excitement of the 
telephone ringing in the stillness of the 
night, warning us to get up and light 
the pots before it is too late. I like the 
crunching sound of our feet tramping 
through the grove and the biack cloud 
of smudge creeping up around the trees, 
tucking them in like murky blankets. 
... You aren’t going to cheat me out of 
it, are you, Peter?” 

Ellen Rand gave her husband a warn- 
ing glance, but he did not see it. He 
was looking down into Gail’s flushed, 
pleading face. He stooped and kissed 
her. “If I need you, I'll call you,” he 
promised softly. “Is that fair enough?” 

“That is quite fair enough,” said Gail. 


CHAPTER IV 
T THREE o'clock on Christmas 
morning, the telephone sent its first 
sharp warning through the house. Gail 
lay in bed and listened, her heart pound- 
ing with excitement. It was like a call to 



































































































arms, that swift shrill bell ringing in 
the stillness of the house. 

Men on motorcycles had been patrol- 
ling the foothills all night long, watch- 
ing the slow steady drop in the temper- 
ature as the cold clammy fingers of frost 
spread over the valley. When the 
danger-point was reached they gave the 
signal, and a corps of telephone opera- 
tors in a dozen orange grove towns be- 
gan plugging in their calls, ringing bells 
of warning up and down the valley. 

Gail heard Peter’s voice in the next 
room as he answered the call by his 
bedside. She heard his muffled com- 
ments, and the click of the receiver set- 
tling back on its hook. She smiled at 
the grumbling with which he eased him- 
self out of bed and groped for his robe 
and slippers, and she followed his foot- 
steps down the hall as he went to 
awaken Theodore Strong and Piper. She 
listened expectantly for this knock upon 
her door, but it did not come, 

Aunt Ellen was responsible for that, 
Gail thought scornfully. Last year Peter 
had let her help him, but this year, just 
because she was enghteen, she was sup- 
posed to be a lady and do nothing so 
masculine as to help Peter save his 
orange grove from the peril of the frost. 

Gail slipped noiselessly out of bed 
and groped in the darkness for her 
clothes. They were ready for her at the 
foot of the bed where she had put them 
the night before. Khaki trousers, high 
boots and warm woollen stockings, an 
old green sweater and her brown leather 
jacket, Gail found them one by one and 
slipped them on. 

She groped her way to the bathroom 
and buried her head in an icy stream of 
water and rubbed her face vigorously. 
Running a comb through her tangled 
curls, she pulled on an old brown beret 
and was ready. A fireman on his way 
to a fire could not have dressed more 
quickly. 

Gail opened her door and stepped into 
the chill air of the patio, crossing noise- 
lessly to the kitchen on the far side of 
the house. Snapping on the light, she 
brought out an old iron coffee-pot of im- 
mense proportions which was reserved 
for smudging nights, and in a moment 
she had the coffee heating on the stove. 

The door behind her opened and Peter 
stepped into the kitchen from his in- 
spection of the thermometer at the rear 
of the house. “What are you doing?” he 
demanded gruffly. , 

“What do you suppose?” Gail eyed 
him coolly. “Do you think for one 
minute I could lie in bed and sleep while 
you were out smudging? ... How cold 
is it, Peter?” 

“It’s 30 degrees near the house. That 
means 29 degrees out in the grove. I 
have to light up, Gail. I can’t afford to 
take a chance with the navels as ripe 
as they are now.” 

“It won't take long with the four of us 
doing it,” Gail said quickly, as she hur- 
ried about the kitchen laying out cups 
and saucers, and a great plate of dough- 
nuts. 

“You're a stubborn little devil,” Peter 
grinned. He put his arm around her and 
held her close. “Lord, Gail, but it’s good 
to have you home!” 

Why his embrace should have upset 
Gail, she did not know. A_ thousand 
times in her life Peter’s arms had been 
around her and his body had been close 
to hers in affectionate embrace. A thous- 
and times which were as nothing. But 
in the stillness of that early Christmas 
morning the warmth of his arms 
around her suddenly aroused in Gail 
a fire of emotion which swept every- 
thing before it. It was as if some smold- 
ering coal deep within her heart had 
suddenly blazed into flame. 

She stood within the circle of his arms, 
her body shaken and breathless, and her 
eyes wide. Then suddenly she flung her 
arms around him and began to cry. The 
storm of feeling which shook her com- 
municated itself to Peter and he stared 
down at her incredulously. 
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Peter looked down at her. “You're a 
nervy young ’un, coming home without 
a word to anyone. Why didn’t you spend 
Christmas with your father in New 
York? That is what I’d like to know.” 

Gail stiffened instantly and the warm 
light vanished from her eyes. “A lot 
he cares whether I spend Christmas with 
him or not!” she retorted in sharp defi- 
ance. “There is a beautiful Swede who 
is claiming his whole attention. He 
hasn’t any time for the merest of mere 
daughters.” 

“How do you know?” 

Gail laughed sharply. “I read the 
newspapers and the magazines and the 
tabloids. They’re a liberal education for 
the daughter of Brian Kincaid, I assure 
you. You should read some of the 
stories. ‘What famous bachelor illustra- 
tor is paying devoted court to a Swed- 
ish beauty half his age, who.has a walk- 
on part in a current Broadway play and 
models for him in her spare.moments? 
Her charming form will soon be seen 
in a series of his sketches advertising 
a certain well-known cigarette,—end 
quotes.” Her lips curled scornfully as 
she finished her singsong recital. 

Peter looked down at her disgustedly. 
“And just because of a cheap anonymous 
story you spoil all your father’s plans 
for Christmas. I’m certainly proud of 
you.” oe 

Bitterness welled up within Gail in 
a stinging flood. “That is only one of 
the stories. There are pictures of this 
Ana Jorgenson splashed over half the 
art magazines this month with insinuat- 
ing captions about the latest model and 
protégée of Brian Kincaid, with a horrid 
accent on the word protégée.” 

She looked at Peter, eyes blazing. 
“Why does he act like that? Why does 
he pose as a bachelor and lose his head 
over every silly model in New York? 
Why can’t he behave like other men and 
say, ‘I’m fifty years old and have a 
grown daughter’? It would be honest, at 
any rate.” 

“So that is the reason you walked 
out on him.” Rand’s face was sober. 

“Part of the reason. The rest was you 
and Aunt Ellen and Piper. I couldn’t 
bear to spend Christmas away from you, 
if you must know it. After all, you're 
my family far more than Brian Kincaid. 
I'm just a biological accident to him, 
apparently. When Mother died he left 
me with you and Aunt Ellen and went 
off to live his own life without even re- 
membering that I existed. Why should 
I go running to him now?” 

“I didn’t know you felt like this,” 
Peter said slowly. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

Gail flushed. “There wasn’t anything 
to tell. You have been so sweet to me 
all these years that most of the time I 
forget about Father. Then suddenly I 
read something about him, or some- 
thing happens, and I'm all stirred up 
again. . . . Don’t tell Aunt Ellen that 
I've talked like this, will you, Peter? 
He is her only brother and you know 
how she dotes on him.” 

“And he is your father and you don’t 
even love him very much. Queer busi- 
ness, Gail.” 

Gail’s voice was low and shaken. “I 
loved him once, Peter. Don’t you re- 
member? I thought that he and I would 
stand together no matter what hap- 
pened, and then he dumped me on your 
doorstep and went off and forgot all 
about me.” 

Peter Rand drove on in silence. The 
shaken misery in Gail’s voice stripped 
the years from his memory and once 
again he saw her as he glimpsed her 
first, a dishevelled, leggy little girl stand- 
ing on the pier at Wilmington, the day 
Brian Kincaid brought her home from 
Honolulu after her mother’s sudden 
_ death. Poor irresponsible Brian was too 
“yavaged by grief to take care of any- 
one, and Gail stumbled off the boat 
with hair uncombed, clothes buttoned 
all wrong, eyes wide with a strange 
bewildered terror. 

Brian spied his young sister in the 
crowd waiting on the pier and strode 
over to her, dragging Gail by the hand. 
He kissed Ellen and shook hands blind- 
ly with his new brother-in-law, Peter 
Rand. Then, with a swift melodramatic 
gesture, quite typical of Brian, he pushed 
Gail toward his sister. 

“Here she is, Ellen,” he said hoarsely. 


“Here’s my poor motherless baby. For 
God’s sake, take care of her.” 

It was a ghastly moment. Emotional 
Ellen burst into tears and sank upon 
her knees beside Gail, overwhelming 
her in an impulsive rush of love and 
pity to which the child reacted sharply 
by stiffening her small body in a fierce 
effort to escape her aunt’s moist 
sympathy. 

It was then that she looked up at 
Peter, lips pressed tightly together and 
eyes ‘furiously blinking back the sting 
of tears: and something in that small 
defiant face twisted his heart as if a 
hand had wrung it. He stepped forward 
quickly and held out his hand. 

“Hello, young ’un,” he said, with a re- 
assuring grin. “We are pretty darn glad 
to have you with us.” 

For one penetrating moment she 
looked up at him, and no rookie in the 
army ever felt the sternness of inspec- 
tion by his commanding officer more 
than Peter in that moment. Then slow- 
ly the resistance vanished from the deep 
caverns of Gail’s brown eyes and a faint 
warmth tingled her cheeks with color. 
She put her hand in his, with a shy 
smile, and, although Peter did not know 


it, her hand had been in his ever since. 


Almost of its own volitidn, the car 
turned into the worn ranch road which 
led to the Rand orange grove among 
the foothills. Gail looked at Peter with 
a boyish grin. 

“Don’t look so bothered, darling. I 
won't explode like this again. I promise 
you.” 

Peter’s jaw set. “We'll have to have 
a talk about this, Gail. There is some- 
thing warped in your thinking about 
your father, and it is up to me to 
straighten you out if I can.” 


“Please let’s forget it,” she said. “I . 


want to enjoy every minute I am home.” 

Between the rows of trees Gail could 
see the smudge pots, filled with oil and 
ready to offset the danger of cold winter 
nights. Their black smoke-stacks rose 
like an army of outlandish opera hats, 
marring the smooth cultivated beauty of 
the grove. Gail looked at Peter, with a 
frown of apprehension. 

“Do you mean to tell me it’s been 
cold enough to smudge?” 

“Not yet,” said Peter gloomily. “Al- 
though we can expect it any night from 
now on. The temperature was down to 
thirty at four this morning, which means 
fine Christmas weather for our dear 
Eastern tourists, but not much fun for 
the poor orange ranchers.” 

Gail’s heart contracted at the note of 
discouragement in his voice, and she 
moved closer to him instinctively. 
“Never mind,” she said. “If the beastly 
old thermometer drops tonight, we’ll 
sing carols while we light the pots. 
That will be something new in smudg- 
ing, anyway.” 

A rush of footsteps sounded in the 
hall and the door was flung back on its 
creaking hinges. A short plump woman 
in a green sweater and skirt came run- 
ning down the steps, her red hair flying 
around her face, and her bright blue 
eyes alight. 

“I thought you two would never get 
here!” she called excitedly. 

With an eager movement, Gail jumped 
from the car and ran across the drive- 


way into the arms of Ellen Rand. 


CHAPTER II 


EAVING Peter to bring in the bags, 
Gail and her aunt strolled down the 
hall to the large book-lined living-room, 
where a spangled Christmas tree thrust 
its shoulders against the low-beamed 
ceiling, and a fire burned expectantly. 
“What a magnificent tree!” Gail cried. 
“Oh, I’m so glad to be home!” 

Her aunt eyed her curiously. “You 
must have wanted to see us pretty 
badly to come dashing across the coun- 
try like this. I’m still dazed.” - 

“Of course, I wanted to see you,” Gail 
said quietly. She tucked her aunt’s arm 
through hers and together they went 
down the long hall to Gail’s room at the 
far end of the house. 

Her aunt perched upon the bed, 
watching her with enquiring eyes. “I 
can’t understand why you didn’t spend 
your vacation with your father. I 
thought it was all settled. ... You 
haven’t quarrelled with him, have you, 


Gail?” She looked at her niece 
anxiously. 

Gail laughed. “Of course, I haven’t 
quarrelled with him. You can’t very well 
quarrel with someone you haven’t even 
seen for three years. He was too busy to 
have me on his hands right now, Aunt 
Ellen, so I took pity on him and came 
home instead.” The smile she turned 
upon her aunt was light and careless. 

“But the money,” Ellen Rand protested 
irritably. “Where did you get the money 
for the trip? That’s what ‘I'd like to 
know.” 

A flush swept Gail’s slender face. “I 
took the money Brian gave me for the 
trip to New York—and I—I got hold of 
enough more to buy my ticket west, and 
an upper berth. A perfectly grand boy 
had the lower and he gallantly insisted 
on trading with me, so I got along 
splendidly.” 

. “Gail Kincaid!” Her aunt gasped. “Do 
you mean to tell me—?” 

“Don’t look over your specs at me like 
that,” Gail grinned. “It was all very 
staid and respectable. The lad has a 
Boston background and he’s as correct 
as an etiquette book. You would quite 
approve of him, darling. He has all the 
qualifications. He’s young, good-looking 
and alone in the world. He is post-gradu- 
ating in journalism at Columbia and 
comes into his grandfather’s estate in 
the spring.” 

“What is he doing in California?” 

Gail hesitated. “From all I can gather 
he just came out for the ride, for he 
is going back in a week or two. He 
doesn’t know a single soul, Aunt Ellen, 
‘and. so’I asked him to have Christmas 
dinner with us. I hope you don’t mind. 
I couldn’t bear the thought of anyone 
spending Christmas in a hotel.” 

Ellen Rand sighed heavily. “No, I 
don’t mind. There is food enough for 
an army and he might just as well share 
it, I suppose. But I do wish you would 
behave like a lady, Gail. You are always 
stirring me up with your erratic doings. 
We thought, of course, you would be 
with.your father, and we sent on your 
Christmas gifts over a week ago. Then 
this- morning we suddenly got a wire 


_ Saying you would arrive this afternoon. 


It's the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard of. Now there won’t be a single 
present on the tree, and it serves you 
quite right.” 

“I forgot about the presents,” Gail 
smiled. “I should have planned things 
better, shouldn’t I? Don’t you suppose 
you could find some little thing to give 
me? I'd hate to think there was nothing 
on that enormous tree for me, after the 
nice things I’ve brought for the rest of 
you.” She smiled teasingly at her aunt. 

“Not a thing,” said Ellen firmly. “You 
deserve to be punished for all this 
nonsense about trading berths with 
strange young men and dashing across 
the country spending your father’s 
money on a moment’s whim.” She broke 
off and eyed Gail intently. “Did you 
bring any clothes with you?” 

Again the guilty flush took possession 
of her niece’s face. She laughed sheep- 
ishly. “Why, yes, Aunt Ellen. I have all 
the clothes I need.” 

“Then wear something rather nice for 
dinner tonight to—to please your uncle.” 

Gail looked sharply at her aunt’s wide 
innocent expression and grinned know- 
ingly. “There are canary feathers in 
your mouth, my feline pet. Whom have 
you asked for dinner?” 

Ellen flushed vividly. “Oh, no one in 
particular. Just the new football coach 
at Valle Verde high school. He is Piper’s 
idol at the moment.” 

Gail frowned vaguely. “I’ve heard of 
him. The few illegible scrawls I had 
from Piper were filled with this para- 
gon. Who is he, anyway?” 

“You needn't be so patronizing,” her 
aunt retorted. “He is an exceedingly fine 
person. Peter thinks.he’s far beyond the 
common run of men, and Piper follows 
him around like a puppy.” 

Gail laughed at her. “Piper would, but 
I’m not just the type myself, so don’t 
expect too much of me. I still don’t 
know the man’s name. Is it a secret I’m 
too young to understand?” 

Her aunt frowned at her flippant man- 
ner. “His name is Theodore Strong,” she 
replied, with an air of hurt dignity. “He 
was a well-known athlete while in col- 
lege, and was badly hurt playing foot- 
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ball. Peter remembers reading some- 
thing about it, although Thede never 
mentions it himself. He has some very 
interesting ideas he is working out with 
the boys in high school, Gail. It is doing 
the world for Piper. ...I do hope you 
will like him, for he is going to spend 
Christmas with us.” 

“Spend Christmas with us?” Gail re- 
peated in blank dismay. “Do I have to 
stumble over this Strong man all the 
time?” 

“Ym afraid you do. Theodore Strong 
is living here this winter, Gail. There 
wasn’t a decent place for him to board 
in town, so Piper begged me to let him 
stay with us. It helps him out and I 
don’t mind telling you, it helps us too.” 

“You mean you need the money?” Gail 
asked in quick concern. 

“That is exactly what I mean. Our 
oranges brought so little last year that 
Peter is still in the red at the packing 
house. Our expenses have eaten up the 
money just as fast as it came in, and 
I don’t know what we would do with- 
out Thede, and the board he pays us. 
I can run the house on it nicely.” 

“Peter didn’t say a word about being 
hard up,” said Gail in dismay. “He 
oe about everything else but him- 
self.” 

“That’s Peter,” his wife retorted in a 
tone of irritated pride. “Money doesn’t 
mean a thing in his life as long as he 
can have us all together. You should 
have seen him when your wire came, 
Gail. He has missed you terribly.” 

“I've missed him, too,” Gail said 
quickly, and her eyes were black with 
emotion. 

A discordant whistle resounded in the 
hall outside and heavy clumping foot- 
steps shook the walls. The two women 
stirred from their silence and exchanged 
swift amused smiles. 

“Hi, there!” a voice called raucously. 
“The bellboy waits to enter.” 

“Hello, Peter Piper!” Gail flung open 
the door eagerly to greet a short stocky 
boy, with unruly red hair and an ex- 
pansive grin. Anyone would have 
known that he belonged to Ellen Rand 
by the flaming beacon of his hair, his 
round cheerful face and the warm glow 
of pride with which his mother greeted 


im. 

“Hello, Gorgeous!” Piper dumped 
Gail’s bags upon the floor and kissed 
her briskly. “What have you done to 
your hair?” 

Gail laughed and ruffled her short 
curls into place. “I’m so glad you like it, 
darling. I cut it short just to please you.” 

“Who said I liked it? It’s terrible.” A 
grin slit his face from ear to ear. 

“How did the game go?” Gail smiled 
blandly. “Did our hero break through 
the line and tear down the field for a 
touchdown while thousands cheered?” 

“Quit your kidding,” he muttered 
sheepishly. “All the same, it was a swell 
game. Talk about a battle!” 

His mother held up a despairing hand. 
“That will be enough about football. 
You don’t know what I’ve been through 
this fall, Gail.” 

Piper winked at Gail and edged to- 
ward the door. “Now that I’ve been put 
in my place properly, I guess I'll go 
change for dinner. I'll be seeing you 
girls later.” He strolled out of the room, 
whistling cheerfully. 

Ellen looked at Gail and laughed rue- 
fully. “What would you do with a boy 
like that?” 

Gail smiled warmly. “I suppose I 
would spoil him outrageously just as you 
are doing.” 

Ellen Rand rose to her feet, with a 
sigh. “Well, Heaven knows, I try to be 
stern. When his father speaks to him 
he jumps, but he pays no attention to 
me. He seems to think I’m fooling.” 

At the door she turned. “Be sure and 
wear something festive tonight, Gail. 
After all, it’s Christmas Eve.” 

She closed the door behind her, leav- 
ing Gail consumed with silent laughter. 
It didn’t take a master mind to deduce 
that her aunt had deep and dark de- 
signs which concerned this stalwart son 
of football and herself. Ellen Rand was 
never so obvious as when she sought to 
be subtle. 

Gail opened her suitcase and carefully 
shook out her clothes upon the bed, 
pausing when she came at last to the 
burnished copper crépe which she had 
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her glowing face and swiftly moving 
feet. 

Most of them had seen her dance be- 
fore, but to Tom Forrester and Theodore 
Strong it was a new and completely un- 
expected experience. Tom sat leaning 
forward in his chair, eyes gleaming, lips 
half parted in surprise, his cigarette 
smoldering to ashes in his hand. 

In the opposite corner of the room sat 
Theodore Strong, his face deep in the 
shadows, his body never moving from its 
relaxed position in his chair, but his 
eyes followed every movement of that 
flying form in the centre of the room. 


The music stopped with a crash of 
chords and Gail leaned back breathless- 
ly against the piano, pushing the wet 
curls from her face with one thin hand. 
Amid the applause which followed, Tom 
sprang to his feet and stood beside her, 
oblivious to every one but Gail. 

“You're marvelous!” he cried. “Why 
didn’t you tell me you could dance like 
that?” 

“No one could call that dancing,” Gail 
said, smiling wearily. “I was too tired to 
do more than drag my feet along the 
floor.” 

Tom did not seem to hear her. A flame 
of excitement was burning in his eyes. 
“Won't you dance with me just once be- 
fore I go? I have to be leaving in a 
minute, but .. .” He looked at Peter 
questioningly. “Won’t you play some- 
thing for us, Mr. Rand?” 

“Tom, I can’t,” Gail protested, laugh- 
ing. “I haven’t a dance step left in my 
system!” 

Peter began to play a currently pop- 
ular tune, and Tom’s arm went around 
Gail. “Oh, all right,” she said, with a 
sigh. “I might as well die in a good 
cause, I suppose.” She put her hand in 
his and they began to dance. 

Tom’s arm was tight around her and 
as they moved across the floor they 
moved as one. Gail’s breath caught 
sharply in her throat, as she looked up 
at him. “You’re no mean dancer your- 
self, young fellow.” 

His laugh was low and shaken. “This 
isn’t dancing, darling. This is love.” 

“Tom!” Gail said sharply. “You prom- 
ised not to...” 

“I hadn’t seen you dance when I prom- 
ised,” he whispered hoarsely. “I have to 
talk to you, Gail. I won’t leave until 
I do.” 

Fatigue came flooding back in a dull 
and sickening stream, and Gail was 
filled with panic. “I'll drive you to the 
train,” she murmured. “I suppose we 
can talk on the way.” 

“I suppose we can,” he grinned, and 
his arm tightened about her. 

The music stopped, and Gail broke 
away from him and ran to get her coat, 
while Tom said good-by to the members 
of the family and their friends. He look- 
ed around for Theodore Strong, but he 
had disappeared while Gail and Tom 
were dancing and he did not appear 
again that night. 

Tom and Gail had driven out of the 
driveway and were well down the worn 
ranch road before either of them spoke, 
and then Tom leaned forward and put 
his hand over Gail’s upon the steering- 
wheel. 

“Gail, don’t you care for me at all?” 
he demanded gruffly. 

Gail drove slowly to the side of the 
road and cut off the motor. With a sigh, 
she sank back in her seat, the fur collar 
high about her face, and her eyes upon 
the road before her. 

“I care about you in a way, I suppose,” 
she murmured. “But I don’t love you 
at all.” 

“We've only known each other for 
four days,” he said impatiently. “You 
haven’t had a chance to love me yet. 
Give me a little time, that’s all I ask.” 

“I don’t need time to make up my 
mind,” Gail said quietly. “I’m not as 
weak-minded as you seem to think.” 

“But how can you be so sure that you 
won't fall in love with me if I stick 
around a little longer? That’s what I 
can’t see.” His voice was low and 
mutinous. 

Gail glanced up at him in the dark- 
ness and something in the strained de- 
termined line of his jaw awoke a vague 
tenderness within her. He was so young 
and so desperately in earnest. 

She gave a regretful sigh. “All right, 
I'll tell you. I hadn’t intended to talk 


about it, but I can see I’ll have to set 
you straight. I happen to love some one 
else,” she said in a low clear voice. 
“Unfortunately he — he is married 
already, and nothing can be done about 
it. . . . Funny, isn’t it?” Her mouth 
twisted into an uncertain smile. 

“Not so darn funny,’ Tom said. “It 
puts us both in a pretty rotten spot, it 
seems to me.” He laughed harshly. “I’m 
certainly a conceited fellow. I never 
thought you might be in love with some- 
one else.” 

“I never thought so myself until re- 
cently,” Gail said, with reluctant hon- 
esty. “I’m sorry, Tom.” She leaned for- 
ward to start the motor. 

Tom caught her by the arm. “Wait 
a minute, Gail. There is something I 
want to say to you before we go.” He 
hesitated for a moment, staring moodily 
into the darkness. 

“God knows, I never thought I’d be 
begging to be mister-next-best-thing to 
any girl, but this ... is different, Gail. 
If the fellow you love is married and 
out of your life—and you said a minute 
ago that you cared about me—then why 
can’t we try to make a go of it?” His 
eyes sought hers in the darkness. 

“You must be crazy,’ Gail whispered 
sharply. “Without love marriage is a 
deadly thing. Especially for you, Tom. 
Can’t you see it?” 

His jaw set tightly. “Yes, I can see it. 
But that isn’t the whole picture, Gail. 
I’ve been so darn lonely all my life, and 
I need you so. We're such good com- 
rades, you and I. We like all the same 
things and think pretty much the same 
sort of thoughts, it seems to me. The 
money from the estate comes to me next 
spring, and I’m going to get a house in 
Connecticut and do some writing. Ever 
since I met you, I’ve been weaving you 
into the picture and now it won’t be any 
fun without you. I want you so terribly, 
Gail.” His voice broke suddenly. 

“Oh, Tom, please don’t,” she whis- 
pered, her face turned away from him. 

“You like me, don’t you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Of course, I like you,” Gail retorted. 
“Don’t be silly, Tom.” 

He put his arm around her and held 
her close. “Gail, won’t you take a 
chance?” His voice was curiously humble 
and boyish in its plea. 

“It’s too big a chance,” she told him 
grimly. “We would be staking the whole 
future of our lives on a losing game. 
You know we would.” 

“I don’t believe so,” he said slowly, his 
voice curiously firm and sure. “We're 
both young and honest, and we would 
play fair with each other. And I love 
you, Gail. Life won’t be worth a nickel 
to me without you. What do you gain 
by staying as you are, all bottled up 
within yourself? Can’t you see it?” 

Gail looked up at him, eyes wide and 
lips half parted, and something in his 
clean young face, mirrored by the faint 
lights of the car, sent an odd stirring of 
emotion through her body. What he said 
sounded so ruthlessly logical and reason- 
able that Gail found her tired mind 
clutching at it like a lifeline. 

What did life hold for her now, caught 
as she was in the backwash of her futile 
love for Peter? Suddenly, as she lay 
against Tom’s arm, Gail felt a kernel of 
hard excitment form within her. 

He shook her gently. “Well, what about 
it?” he whispered. 

Gail turned in his arms and stared up 
at him soberly. “If you're willing to take 
a chance—”’ she began, her breath 
catching sharply in her throat. “Why, 
yes, Tom! I'll marry you.” 


CHAPTER VI 


N TWO things Gail and Tom agreed, 

as they whispered their feverish 
plans on the lonely ranch road that 
night. They would be married immedi- 
ately so that Gail could return to New 
York with Tom, and they would tell no 
one of their plans until they were safely 
married. 

Keeping their marriage a secret from 
Gail’s family involved much planning. 
They must be married outside the limits 
of Los Angeles County so their license 
would not be published in the Los 
Angeles papers, and they must apply 
for it at once. 

On sudden impulse, they decided to go 


to Riverside the next day and file their 
application, Tom making the trip by 
train and Gail going by machine and 
meeting him at the Riverside station at 
noon. 

Gail smiled faintly. “I seem to spend 
all my time meeting you at trains, or 
saying good-by to you.” 

Tom grinned, as his arm tightened 
about her. “After we are married, we 
can spend all our time on trains if you 
like, going back and forth across the 
country, taking turns at saying, ‘Hello’ 
and ‘Good-by’ to each other at all the 
stations.” 

“I believe I’d like that,” Gail laughed. 
“It would keep life from growing dull.” 


The nervous strain between them van- 
ished with their laughter and Tom was 
radiant when he boarded the midnight 
interurban for Los Angeles. Gail’s heart 
warmed to him as they said good-by. If 
she could make him as happy as that 
merely by promising to marry him, sure- 
ly the rest should nof be too hard. 


She slept the sleep of the exhausted 
that night and awoke to face the cold 
grey daylight and an avalanche of 
doubts. She must have been insane to 
tell Tom that she would marry him, 
Gail told herself bitterly. Marriage with- 
out love was a deadly thing. 

And then she remembered Tom’s illu- 
mined smile as he saluted her from the 
train the night before, and the whole 
thing seemed simple once again. What 
she felt for Tom might not be love, but 
it was very close to it. Her chin grew 
taut with determination as she climbed 
out of bed and began to dress. Before 
night she would have burned one of 
her bridges behind her and be well on 
her way toward a strange new life. 

The interurban train from Los Angeles 
had come and gone when Gail drove up 
in front of the Riverside station, and 
Tom Forrester was pacing impatiently up 
and down the platform, his face grimly 
prepared for the worst. 

He brightened instantly at the sight 
of Gail. “I thought you weren't coming,” 
he said soberly, as he came up beside 
the car. “I was almost ready to take the 
next train back to Los Angeles.” He 
leaned his arms upon the door and look- 
ed in at her. “Are you sure you want 
to go ahead with it, Gail?” 

Her eyes widened as she looked at 
him. “Why, yes, Tom, I’m sure. Are 
you?” 

“Lord, yes!” he said explosively, and 
he grinned in happy relief. “You've no 
idea how worried I’ve been coming out 
on the train. I was so sure you would 
change your mind. And when I climbed 
off the train and didn’t see you...” 

“I promised, didn’t I?” Gail said 
soberly. 

“Yes. You promised. I might have 
known you would keep your word.” He 
leaned forward solemnly and kissed her, 
his lips hard and eager against hers. 

Gail returned his kiss swiftly, and 
then pushed him from her. “Let’s hurry, 
Tom, and get it over with before we 
both go to pieces completely with 
nervousness.” 

It did not take as long as they had 
expected to file the application in the 
dingy license bureau, nor was it such 
a terrible ordeal. Gail had one very bad 
moment of frightened indecision when 
the time came to sign her name, but the 
moment passed and with it her sense of 
panic. 

They found the dining room of the 
Inn crowded, and the head waiter 
apologized profusely as he led them to 
a small table in a far corner. A con- 
vention of high school principals was 
meeting at the Inn and nearly every 
table was taken. 

Gail and Tom smiled at each other 
across the small table. “I like sitting 
across the table from you,” Tom said in 
a low voice. “The first time I lunched 
with you on the train, I had the feeling 
I was going to want you with me for the 
rest of my life.” A flame burned hotly 
in his eyes. 

Gail turned crimson. “Let’s try to be 
a little casual today, Tom, please. It— 
it is all so sudden.” Her voice throbbed 
painfully. 

“You aren’t frightened, are you?” he 
demanded. 

Gail’s eyes met his. “Perhaps I am a 
little frightened of the Tom Forrester 
I don’t know, and the Gail Kincaid you 

















































































































haven't even glimpsed as yet. They are 
the people we will be living with. Have 
you thought of that?” 

“No,” Tom said stubbornly. “And I 
am not going to think of it. You are the 
girl I want to marry, and that is all I 
need to know.” 

Gail stared at him. “Meaning, I sup- 
pose, that once you have made up your 
mind nothing can unmake it. Is that 
y you still want to marry me even 
“Don’t say it!” Tom’s voice was sharp. 
“All that is behind us, Gail. And, as far 
as I’m concerned, I intend to forget it.” 
There was a note of finality in his voice. 


Gail’s eyes widened. “You are simply 
incredible. Do you think you can treat 
emotions as if they were cast-off clothes? 
Just forget them by shutting the door 
on them? You must be crazy.” 

The line of Tom Forrester’s jaw tight- 
ened. “No, I’m not crazy. Long ago I 
made up my mind to get what I wanted 
out of life, and I don’t intend to let any- 
thing stand in my way.” 

“And, because I happen to fall in with 
your plan of life, you're going to marry 
me even if I love another man! What 
if our marriage doesn’t work out, Tom? 
What if I make you terribly unhappy? 
I'm quite likely to do it, you know. I 
haven’t even made myself happy so far.” 

The hardness vanished from Tom’s 
face as he smiled. “I would gamble on 
you among a million, Gail.” 

“Oh, you're hopeless!” Gail said 
sharply. ' 

“Quite hopeless in my love for you,” 
he smiled gallantly. After a moment's 
hesitation, Gail smiled back at him. 

The waiter brought their lunch and 
Tom began to eat with relish, while Gail 
watched him with shadowed eyes. She 
was realizing for the first time that noth- 
ing she could say to Tom would ever 
have any effect upon him. His mind was 
a closed book and always would be, Gail 
had the startled feeling that she was 
sitting face to face with a stranger. A 
stranger who was in charge of all her 
future life. 


Gail nibbled apathetically at the food 
on her plate, her eyes looking across the 
dining room, while her thoughts turned 
inward. Then suddenly she stared. At a 
large table not far from theirs sat Theo- 
dore Strong, looking at her over the 
heads of the men who were lunching 
with him. 

As he caught her eyes, he bowed and 
smiled, and then went on talking to the 
men at his table. Gail fushed hotly. No 
matter where she went or what she did, 
Theodore Strong was there beside her. 
There seemed to be a curious inevita- 
bility about it. 

“At whom are you smiling?” Tom de- 
manded curiously. 

Gail turned to him. “Theodore Strong 
is sitting at a table over there. He looks 
so sober talking to all those men. They 
are listening to him as if he were an 
oracle.” 

Tom looked and frowned darkly. “You 
were watching him all day yesterday. 
Did you know it? He certainly must 
have some charm not visible to the 
naked eye.” 

Gail flushed, “He has no charm for 
me particularly, and yet he interests me. 
He looks as if he had come to some 
momentous decision with life and knew 
exactly where he was going.” 

Tom shredded a piece of bread to 
pieces in his fingers, his eyes dark and 
moody, and his lips twisted into an un- 
happy line. “I have no right to ask, I 
suppose, but I can’t help wondering. 
Gail, is he the man?” 

Gail’s eyes widened in startled sur- 
prise, and her face became very pale. 
“No, Tom,” she whispered. 

“I didn’t think he was, and yet I 
couldn’t be sure,” he muttered miser- 
ably. 

Gail looked at him quickly. “Then you 
are human, after all. I was afraid of 
that. All the rest of your life you are 
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“Why, Gail,” he whispered gruffly. 
“Why, Baby, what's the matter?” 

“You lied to me,” she sobbed fever- 
ishly. “You promised I could help you 
and all the time you planned to go off 
without me. It—it kills me when you 
leave me out like that.” 

“I didn’t leave you out,” he said 
gently. “I just wanted you to stay in 
bed and sleep. Smudging is a man’s 
work, and very disagreeable.” 

“If it’s your work, it’s mine, too.” Her 
voice was a stifled whisper against his 
coat. “You’re all I have in the whole 
world, Peter, and if you start pushing 
me away from you, I—Irll die.” 

Peter held Gail at arm’s length and 
looked down at her grimly. “I’m not 
pushing you away from me, you little 
idiot,” he told her soberly. “Life is do- 
ing that, Gail. Don’t you understand? 
You’re growing up into a_ beautiful 
young woman, reaching, with out- 
stretched fingers, toward new people 
and new experiences. One of these days 
you will meet a man you will love far 
more than you could ever care for your 
old uncle, and then you will slip away 
from me entirely.” 

For the space of a held breath, Gail 
stared up at him, lips parted and eyes 
burning with an unearthly fire. She 
looked as a dreamer looks who awakens 
sharply to face the startling knowledge 
of reality. 

“No, Peter,” she whispered. “You are 
wrong. I will never slip away from you. 
... I—I couldn't.” 

The strange feverish look she gave 
him frightened Peter into action. He 
shook her roughly. “What is it, Gail? 
Tell me what’s the matter?” 

Gail suddenly laid her head against 
his old leather coat, with a little moan. 
“I don’t know,” she shivered bleakly. 
“Oh, Peter darling, I don’t know.” 

In that moment the coffee boiled over 
with a great hiss of steam, and Gail 
broke blindly from Peter’s arms and 
turned off the flame. She cleaned the 
pot and mopped up the stove, her face 
turned from the man who stood watch- 
ing her with troubled eyes. 

The door swung open and Theodore 
Strong appeared, followed by Piper, still 
tousled and groggy with sleep. “This is 
a swell way to spend Christmas!” the 
boy growled. “Of all the darn luck!” 

Thede stood in the doorway, staring 
at Gail. “You’re a grand little sport,” 
he said eagerly. “Are you going to help 
us smudge?” 

“No,” said Peter Rand sharply. “She 

is going back to bed as fast as she can 
go.” 
Gail poured steaming coffee into four 
large cups. “Oh, no, I’m not,” she said 
quietly. “I'm going out with you men.” 
She glanced up briefly at Thede Strong. 
“Tll work with you, if you don’t mind. 
Then Piper can go with—with Peter.” 

She drank a little of her coffee and 
pushed the cup back on the table with- 
out another word. Her face was white, 
except for two bright spots of color in 
here cheeks, and her eyes glowed fever- 
ishly. She pulled warm leather gloves 
over her hands and jammed the beret 
down a little farther over her short 
curls. 

“['m ready whenever you are,” she 
murmured, her back turned deliber- 
ately to Peter. 

He looked at her averted face uncer- 
tainly for a moment, and then turned to 
Theodore Strong and Piper with instruc- 
tions, and the four went out into the 
black chill of the winter morning. 

Before the thermometer by the garage, 
Peter paused and lit the torches, dis- 
tributing them to the three about him. 
It was agreed that he and Piper would 
take the western half of the grove and 
Thede and Gail the eastern half, lighting 
every third smudge pot in every other 


row. 

Gail and Thede started off through the 
grove to the eastern boundary, their 
torches casting weird shadows around 
them as they moved forward among the 
furrows. The trees seemed to shiver as 
they passed them, waiting with the 
patience of dumb animals for relief from 
the bitter cold. 

Thede looked down at Gail trudging 
stalwartly beside him, and in his eyes 
was still the expression of surprise with 
which he had greeted her in the kitchen. 

“I do believe you are the strangest 


girl I ever met,” he told her suddenly. 

Gail’s eyes were on the trees before 
her. “Am I?” she answered vaguely. 

“You certainly are. Any other girl I 
know would fight to keep from doing 
what you seem to think is a glorious 
privilege. Is it the sense of adventure 
which appeals to you, or is it just be- 
cause you like to work? ... For the life 
of me, I don’t understand you.” 

“And is it so terribly important that 
you understand me?” she retorted cold- 
ly, her voice hitting out into the dark- 
ness blindly. 

“Why, yes, it is important, Gail,” he 
said in a low voice. “That is ... if you 
and I are going to be friends.” 

Something in that quiet voice brought 
the sting of tears to Gail’s eyes. “I’m 
sorry,” she whispered. “That was a hate- 
ful thing for me to say. I’m in a terrible 
mood right now. I—I hardly know what 
I’m saying.” 

His arm went around her shoulders 
for an instant, and he gave her a friend- 
ly pat. “That’s all right, Gail,” he re- 
assured her. “Call me if you need me, 
won’t you?” He disappeared into the 
darkness, a tall mysterious shadow out- 
lined in the flickering light of the torch 
he held uplifted in his hand. 

Gail heard his footsteps crunching 
through the grove and, for an instant, 
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she had a strange feeling that there was 
something he could have told her if he 
would ... something which would help 
her find her way through the groping 
py kbs which pressed about her on all 
sides, 

Then, as the cold air whipped her 
face, Gail pulled herself together and 
began to light the pots. It was not diffi- 
cult work even for one as inexperienced 
as Gail. She touched the torch to each 
smudge pot in turn and watched the 
flame catch hold before she went on to 
the next; and in her wake a thick cloud 
of smudge rolled forth, until the trees 
about her began to take on a faint un- 
earthly glow, and her throat and eyes 
were choked with smoke. 

The Rand ranch was long and narrow, 
stretching far back to the railroad tracks 
themselves, and as Gail finished her 
third row, she saw Thede coming to 
meet her, lighting the pots as he came. 

“That is my row,” she called out 
crisply. 

“I didn’t want to go on until I found 
you. Are you getting along all right?” 
He peered down at her in the darkness. 

Gail’s hands tightened around the 
torch. “Why, yes,” she murmured. “I’m 
quite all right. I—I think it is getting 
warmer, don’t you?” 

“Much warmer.” He looked down at 
her uncertainly for a moment, and then 
turned sharply on his heel. “Well, if 
there is nothing I can do for you, I'll be 
on my way. Good luck, Gail.” And once 
again he disappeared among the trees. 

Gail trudged down her next row of 
trees, strangely comforted by the know- 
ledge that Theodore Strong was watch- 
ing over her in the darkness, but aside 
from his physical presence and the calm 
steadying quality of his voice, he did 
not really exist for her that night. Her 
whole being was an aching cry calling 
out to Peter across the slience of that 
Christmas morning. 

All her life she had loved Peter .. . 
but not like this. Oh, not like this. Gail’s 





body burned with the fever which con- 
sumed her, and in the darkness her face 
was hot with shame. She was in love 
with Peter ... in love with Peter! She 
brought the knowledge from its hiding- 
place within her heart and looked at ‘it 
with startled eyes. 

Gail knew now that she had been 
moving toward this moment for a long, 
long time. It was because of Peter that 
she had fought against going to Middle- 
ton Academy, so far from home. It was 
because of him that she had refused to 
spend Christmas with her father and had 
come racing across the country at the 
last moment. She had called it love for 
all of them—Peter, Aunt Ellen, Piper, 
and the orange grove nestling among the 
foothills—but it had been just Peter all 
the time. 

Suddenly Gail began to stumble and 
the torch wavered uncertainly in her 
hand. She stood still, her feet sinking 
into the furrows, while the smudge 
curled around her. From deep within 
her rose a racked voiceless cry which 
knew no outlet. 

“Oh, Peter! Peter! 
to do?” 


What am I going 
CHAPTER V 


TILL upheld by the nervous tension 

which had carried her through the 
early hours of that Christmas morning, 
Gail drove into Valle Verde at two 
o’clock to meet Tom Forrester. 


Her face was pale and her eyes were 
heavy-lidded, but otherwise she be- 
trayed no outward signs of the long and 
torturing hours she had spent. She wore, 
as usual, a jaunty little hat pulled over 
her curls, and a crimson scarf was tied 
at the neck of her brown coat, giving it 
a gaudy splash of color and kindling a 
reflected glow in her shadowed eyes. 


Tom saw her the moment he swung 
off the interurban, and his face broke 
into a happy grin as he came toward her, 
awkwardly clutching a long florist’s box 
and a large square parcel which could 
easily be identified as a box of candy. 

Gail smiled and waved her hand. 
“Hello, Santa Claus!” she called. 

“Hello, yourself,” he laughed as he 
climbed in beside her, piling his pack- 
ages clumsily upon his knees, “Merry 
Christmas, Gail. It seems a year since I 
last saw you.” 

Gail’s eyes turned black with sudden 
pain. Was it only yesterday that she had 
stood beside Tom on the train looking 
down at Peter on the Valle Verde plat- 
form, her heart on fire with happiness 
at being home? She snapped on the 
ignition abrupily and started the reluc- 
tant motor. Tom noticed nothing, and 
the brief drive was a gay one. As they 
turned into the Rand driveway under 
the grey shadow of the live-oak trees, 
Gail glanced at Tom. “Well, here we are. 
This is the ranch, Tom.” 

Tom Forrester straightened in his seat 
and surveyed the scene about him, with 
a smile of deepening pleasure. “I like 
it,” he said quickly. “It is like some- 
thing out of a book. The trees, the house, 
and the wide-open door.” 

The door was wide open, to be sure, 
and Peter Rand came forward, with a 
smile for the newcomer. “I’m sorry you 
had to meet us for the first time on a 
day like this, Mr. Forrester, but we're 
mighty glad to have you, anyway.” 

“Well, how do you like the man I 
picked up on the train?” 

Tom flushed a bright confused red. 
“Oh, I say, Gail—!” 

Peter laughed. “Don’t mind Gail. She 
has no more manners than a monkey.” 

Tom grinned sheepishly. “After all, 
we did meet pretty unconventionally, I 
guess.” He lifted his parcels from the 
car and handed the florist’s box to Gail. 
“Here’s a Merry Christmas for you,” he 
smiled. 

“Thank you, Tom,” she smiled. “I love 
flowers for Christmas ... What is in the 
other package?” She peered at it in- 
quisitively. 

He thrust it firmly under his arm. 
“None of your business,” he laughed. 

“You can’t fool me,” Gail said flippant- 
ly. “You're just trying to get on the right 
side of Aunt Ellen.” 

Again Tom’s flush rose in a bright em- 
barrassed tide, and Peter frowned at 
Gail. “What a charming hostess you 
make,” he said with telling irony. “You 
seem to know just what to say to put 
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your guest at ease. Didn’t Middleton 
teach you anything?” 

“Not a thing,” laughed Gail. “I told 
you it would be no use.” 

There was a hysterical note in her 
laughter which neither of the men 
seemed to notice. They smiled at her 
as if she were a naughty but rather 
clever child, and Gail was surprised at 
the ease with which she was able to put 
up a barrage to hide her feelings. 


Nothing she did that day had any 
reality for Gail. She seemed to be two 
people; one of whom was infected with 
a wild reckless gaiety which swept 
everything before it, while the other 
Gail crouched darkly in a corner, eyes 
wide, throat parched and heart pounding 
every time that Peter looked her way, 

In spite of her disturbing emotions, 
the house seemed alive with gaiety that 
day. At the last moment Ellen had 
weakened and stripped the sheets from 
the furniture, restoring to the living- 
room its warm air of Christmas festivity, 
and they all gathered around the fire- 
place to drink their eggnog before din- 
ner, their faces lit with laughter. 


Gail had never loved her family as 
much as in that moment. With one 
hospitable gesture they had taken Tom 
Forrester to their hearts and he stood 
in the centre of the group, his face glow- 
ing with the warmth of friendliness 
about him. He had spent most of his 
holidays in the lonely atmosphere of 
boarding-schools and the welcome he 
had found in the Rand family was some- 
thing he had never experienced. 

Only Theodore Strong seemed to be 
on the outskirts of the gaiety that day, 
and Gail could not understand it. Last 
night he had been a dominant challeng- 
ing force, seizing and commanding her 
attention, while today he seemed merely 
a very quiet young man, detached in some 
curious way from the festivities about 
him. 

She watched him with increasing in- 
terest as the day progressed. There was 
a look on his face which baffled and dis- 
turbed her, as if he had lived through 
some soul-shaking experience which 
separated him for all time from the light 
laughter of those about him. 

He was a little tremendous without 
meaning to be, Gail thought as she 
watched him, and she wondered sud- 
denly if she would ever learn what lay 
behind that curious unshakable air of 
poise which masked his face. 

There were only six of them for din- 
ner, but in the early evening friends 
from all parts of the valley began to 
congregate in the living room to ex- 
change greetings with the Rands and to 
welcome Gail home. 

At last, late in the evening, the mo- 
ment came which Gail dreaded. The 
furniture was cleared away from the 
centre of the room, the rugs were rolled 
up, and Peter took his place at the 
piano. Ever since Gail had lived with 
Ellen and Peter Rand, she had danced 
on Christmas night to Peter’s accompani- 
ment upon the piano. It was a ritual as 
much a part of Christmas as the tree 
itself, shimmering in one corner of the 
room, or the foaming eggnog bowl, or 
the great log fire. 

Gail had studied dancing ever since 
her childhood in Honolulu before. her 
mother died, and her tap dancing had 
been the stellar act in a dozen school 
entertainments. But never had _ she 
danced against such baffling odds as on 
this night. 

“All ready?” asked Peter, looking at 
her with a smile. 

Gail pushed back her curls, and 
nodded soberly. In one corner of the 
room, Piper turned off the switch and 
threw the room into darkness, except 
for a broad path of light which the fire 
spread across the centre of the bare 
hardwood floor. 

Into this path of light Gail danced, her 
lithe body flashing across the floor in an 
emerald green dress, her hair clinging 
in moist curls to her face, her feet keep- 
ing time to the rapid beat of the music. 

As Gail felt the quick metallic contact 
of her feet upon the floor, new energy 
flowed through her tired body and a 
feeling of pure animal joy in the danc- 
ing itself took possession of her. Her 
feet quickened in their rhythm, and the 
group around the fireside leaned for- 
ward instinctively, eves rivetted upon 
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manded curiously. “I thought you had 
more sense than to sit mooning in the 
dark.” 

“Run along to bed, darling,” Gail said 
softly. “I want to talk to Thede a little 
longer.” 

Piper looked from one to the other. 
“Okay, I get it!” He turned without an- 
other word and went stamping down 
the hall. His door slammed sharply in 
the distance. 

Thede grinned at Gail. “Piper can see 
only one reason for two people to sit 
before a half-burned fire. I hope you 
don’t mind his rank suspicions.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” she said. “Thede, 
what do you want me to do?” 

He did not even pretend to misunder- 
stand her. “If you love young Forrester, 
marry him, by all means, Gail. But if 
you don’t love him, be a little careful 
before you make the plunge. Look ahead 
and try to visualize your married life 
with him. If you like the pictures that 
you see—then go ahead.” 

“I'd rather not look ahead,” Gail said 
bitterly. “My life has been twisted out 
of shape before I had a chance to do 
anything about it.” 

There was an instant’s silence while 
Thede bent over the fire, trying to fan 
it into new flame. “I seem to be inter- 
fering in what isn’t any of my business, 
but I can’t help feeling that you were 
born for happiness and freedom and gay 
laughter. Don’t let life break you so 
early.” 

“You make me want to cry,” she 
whispered. “I had the feeling that no 
one really cared what I did. I have al- 
ways felt so alone inside, and homeless.” 

“There is no greater loneliness in the 
world than that. I know, for I’ve felt it. 
If you can’t feel at home within yourself, 
the whole world seems alien.” 

Gail shrugged bitterly. “Home is a 
feeling then . . . and I haven't it.” 

“Home is more than a feeling. It is 
you! It is a sense of inner peace and 
contentment which nothing can destroy. 
It means standing out under the stars 
listening to the voices of the night, and 
knowing that you belong in God's uni- 
verse. There is nothing in this world 
like it, Gail.” 

Gail stared at him, with lips half 
yarted. “No wonder you can help young 
boys to plan their lives,” she whispered. 
“You have touched something, Thede, I 
would give my life to find.” 

Thede’s heart contracted at the note 
of longing in her voice, but he made 
no move toward her. “You will find it, 
Gail. And when you do, you will create 
one of those rare and lovely fires to 
warm the heart by.” 

“How can you be so sure?” she de- 
manded. 

Thede grinned. “I must sound like a 
smug fool to you, with all my lecturing. 
Let’s forget it.” 

“You know that I will never forget 
it,’ she said quietly. “You have done 
what you set out to do. I can’t possibly 
marry Tom now.” 

“Why, Gail?” 

“You don’t need to ask me why. I 
don’t love him and now that I have 
looked ahead a little, I see what a hor- 
rible mistake the whole thing is... 
But I can’t see that I am much better 
off the way I am.” Her tone was bitter. 

Thede rose to his feet and stood look- 
ing down at her. “How about Middleton 
Academy? Somehow, I had the idea that 
you didn’t intend to go back.” , 

“No. I'm not going back.” Gail looked 
up at him soberly. “I suppose you think 
I am a discontented, disagreeable girl, 
unable to get along with anyone.” 

Thede’s jaw set tightly. “I wouldn't 
dare tell you what I think about you, 
Gail, so please don’t ask me... If you 
aren’t going back to school, why not 
visit your father in New York? Some- 
times the only answer lies in forgetting, 
Gail. Why don’t you look at the view 
out of another of life’s windows for a 
while? Sooner or later you will find 
yourself, and when you do, I only hope 
I am there to see it.” 

He glanced at his watch. “It is after 
twelve, and I must be going. I’m driv- 
ing back to Riverside tonight.” 

Gail sprang to her feet with a swift 
ery. “And tomorrow you lay your idea 
before the convention! It’s a shame you 
had to bother with me tonight.” 

“Not at all,” he grinned. “Some time I 





may tell you what you've done for me 
this evening.” 

Gail held out her hand impulsively. 
“Good luck, and thank you, Thede.” 

“Let’s forget it,” he said, as his hand 
closed over hers. He took his hat from 
the table where he had dropped it, and 
turned toward the door. “I’d burn that 
newspaper if I were you,” he called 
over his shoulder as the door closed. 

She could not have existed through 
the next few days without that talk with 
Theodore Strong. One crisis piled upon 
another. Her interview with Tom was 
far more difficult than she had im- 
agined. After turning scornfully upon 
her for lifting his hopes so high and then 
dropping them with one brutal crash, he 
fought stubbornly to keep her from 
breaking her recently made promise. In 
the end Gail was forced to postpone the 
issue until later when they would meet 
and talk again after she arrived in New 
York to visit her father. 

It was almost as hard to break the 
news to Ellen Rand that she was not 
going back to Middleton Academy. 
There were tears and much argument 
and in the end Gail was left with the 
feeling that she was a wilful, selfish 
child who had deliberately ruined all 
her future life. 

Peter unexpectedly supported Gail in 
her determination to live her own life, 
and this only added to Ellen’s feeling of 
grievance. However, when Gail’s tele- 
gram to her father was answered by a 
crisp message urging her to come and 
wiring the money for her trip, Ellen 
finally yielded. She was convinced that 
Brian Kincaid would be able to per- 
suade Gail to go back to school. 

Gail’s most difficult problem of all 
was Peter. His searching eyes were 
upon her constantly, and Gail lived in 
constant fear of being alone with him. 
Before the others she could keep up a 
brisk barrage of surface gaiety ... but 
not with Peter. 





Her lithe body flashed across the floor 
in an emerald green dress. 


There was a_ valedictory sadness 
around the house, Gail’s last day at the 
ranch. Ellen Rand’s eyes were filled 
with hurt reproach, and Peter’s face was 
very sober. Piper was frankly outraged. 

“It sounds pretty crazy to me,” he pro- 
tested at the lunch table. “We haven't 
even seen you and now you're going off 
again. I wish someone would give me 
the money to go roaming all over the 
country.” 

“Wait until you are on the Stanford 
football team,” Gail smiled at him fond- 
ly. “Then, perhaps, you’ll have a chance 
to travel.” 

Piper grinned broadly. “That is a 
very grand piano idea, Gail. Have you 
any more at home like it?” 

“Lots of them,” laughed Gail. 

Peter Rand abruptly pushed back his 
chair from the table and turned to Gail. 
“IT have to drive over to Glendora for a 
few minutes. I'd like to have you go 
with me.” 

She flushed hotly. “I—I can’t, Peter. 
I have so much to do.” 

His jaw set tightly. “Come out to the 
garage with me, anyway. I want to talk 
to you.” 

Gail rose obediently from the table 
and followed him, her hands moist and 
her lips dry. She tried desperately to 
keep cool and poised, but she could feel 
her brain begin to catch on fire. 

In the garage, Peter opened the car 
door and motioned Gail in without a 
word. Her face a little white, Gail slip- 
ped across the seat behind the steering 
wheel, and Peter climbed in beside her. 


His face was grim and tired as he 
turned to her. “I hate to ask you this, 
but I find I must. Gail, are you in love 
with me?” 

Gail sat motionless, staring at a row of 
splattered paint pots on the shelf above 
her. “I wish you hadn’t asked me that,” 
she said in a low voice. “I wish you had 
just let me go away without a word.” 

He gave a sound very like a groan. 
“Then it’s true.” 

Gail nodded slowly. “Yes, Peter. It is 
true.” 

“Oh, Gail!” he muttered. “I’ve been 
afraid of this ever since that night in 
the kitchen, but I told myself that it 
couldn’t happen to you and me.” 

Gail smiled faintly. “It started a long 
time ago. I loved you the first time I 
met you. Do you remember?” 

“Yes,” he said in a despairing voice. 
“I remember.” 

“I’m a pretty queer person,” Gail went 
on in a low, clear voice. “I have always 
had to have someone to pin my faith 
to. I was all bound up in Father when 
I was little. Then Mother died and he 
couldn’t stand the sight of me and all 
I stood for, and he pushed me out of the 
way. In my hurt I turned to you, and it 
has been you ever since.” 

“I’ve been.so proud of you,” he said 
gruffly. “You mean the world to me.” 

“I know,” Gail said softly. “You love 
the three of us, Aunt Ellen and Piper 
and me. But you see, Peter, with me 
there is only you.” 

“Is that why you’re going to New 
York?” he asked harshly. 

Gail’s self-control was slowly break- 
ing into pieces, but her voice was steady. 
“Yes. I didn’t want to go back to Mid- 
dleton, anyway, and I can’t stay here 
any longer. You see that, don’t you?” 

He groaned. “I'd give my life to have 
prevented this,” he muttered. “I would 
have done anything in the world to keep 
you from unhappiness, and then... I 
had to be the one.” 

“It is my fault, really. I have made 
a mess of things all my life; but I’m 
going to change that now if I can. I’m 
going to try to be friends with Father, 
Peter. I’m not just running to him to 
escape from the unhappiness of loving 
you. I’m going to try to make up to him 
for something we have both missed all 
these years.” 

Peter’s hand closed over hers. “It takes 
courage to do that,” he said. “I’m so 
proud of you. So terribly proud.” His 
voice broke sharply. 

“You will get over this other thing in 
time. I know you will. You have got me 
confused with someone else, that’s all. 
When you meet this other fellow the 
whole thing will straighten itself out, 
and your love for me will be back in its 
proper place, and there, please God, it 
will stay!” 
















































































































Gail did not reply. In fact she hardly 
heard what he was saying. She sat, with 
hands clenched tightly in her lap, look- 
ing through a gathering mist at the 
familiar row of paint pots on the shelf, 
and wondering blindly when she would 
see Peter Rand again. 


CHAPTER IX 


T WAS snowing in New York when 

Gail arrived. Out of the sullen twi- 
light sky a quivering army of snow- 
flakes swirled in wild confusion against 
the train windows and clung there in 
untidy little blurs of white. Then the 
train plunged into a tunnel and the city 
was blotted out. 

Gail turned from the window and be- 
gan to get ready, her heart pounding 
with excitement and with dread. “How 
absurd,” she thought, with a nervous 
laugh. “I am afraid to meet Brian.” 
Somehow, the thought shamed her. Of 
all people in the world, he should be 
the one she knew and loved the best. 

Try as she would, Gail could not re- 
call how he had looked the last time she 
saw him. For too many years he had 
been only a vague figure in the back- 
ground of her life, a man with crisp hair 
and a young face and mocking eyes, who 
loved the ladies. And now, suddenly, he 
emerged into the foreground as her 
father! It was like preparing to meet a 
stranger. 

She picked up the magazine she had 
been reading on her journey, and stared 
intently at the advertisement on the 
back cover. A girl with shining blond 
hair and cool green eyes and inviting 
lips stared back at her indifferently, a 
neers cigarette held lightly in one 
hand. 

Gail knew without being told that this 
was Ana Jorgenson. For over a year 
Brian Kincaid had steadfastly refused to 
have another model and rumor whis- 
pered that this time the artist had picked 
a model whom he intended to make his 
wife. The artist’s daughter looked long 
and soberly into the cool green eyes. be- 
fore her, and the longer she looked the 
more fearful she became. 

The car porter paused beside Gail and 
handed her a telegram. “This came for 
you at the las’ station, Miss,” he grinned. 

Gail thanked him and tore open the 
envelope, staring in blank dismay at the 
contents. 

“Brian called out of town am meet- 
you instead look for man with red carn- 
ation in buttonhole and map of Ireland 


on face. Barney O’Hara.” 


Gail’s disappointment was sickening. 
She stared blindly at the piece of yellow 
paper in her hand, as if she could not 
quite comprehend the meaning of the 
words. Brian was not going to meet her, 
after all. He was sending someone else, 
a man named Barney O’Hara, whom she 
had never met. 

The Grand Central Station was seeth- 
ing with people when Gail stepped 
through the gate into the brightly light- 
ed waiting room, her dark eyes looking 
anxiously from one utterly strange face 
to another, searching for a man who 
wore the gaudy emblem mentioned in 
the telegram. Barney O'Hara! She re- 
peated the name under her breath softly 
as she looked about her. Barney O’Hara. 
A name like that might mean anything. 

And then she saw the red carnation. 
It was glowing like a night lantern in 
the buttonhole of a broad-shouldered 
man in a dark suit and overcoat, who 
stood a little apart from the crowd 
around the gate. 

Gail stood quite still for a moment, 
and then she smiled. She could not help 
it. He looked so completely like his 
name that the carnation was an unneces- 
sary identification. His face was round 
and merry, his eyes were twinkling, and 
his eyebrows were dark and shaggy 
crags poised over twin blue seas. 

Gail went swiftly toward him, and at 
the same moment he saw her and 





























going to torture yourself, and torture 
me, trying to find out the name of the 
man I was in love with when you mar- 
ried me, and wondering if I am still 
thi of him. And gradually you will 
get to hate me ... and I'll hate you.” 
Her voice was low and throbbing. 

“Gaill” Tom cried. “Don’t talk like 
that.” 

“I have to face things,” Gail said 
relentlessly. “I can’t just push them 
back into a corner of my mind and 
ignore them as you do. If you marry 
me, you will have to believe in me 
enough not to pry and probe inside my 
mind to find out what I’m thinking. ... 
And if you don’t want to marry me, I’m 
perfectly willing to call it off right 
now.” 

“Stop talking like a fool,” Tom said 
gruffly. “You know I want to marry 
you.” 

“All right,” said Gail with a sigh. 
“Will you please ask the waiter to bring 
me some coffee, Tom? Somehow, I seem 
to need it.” 

CHAPTER VII 
AIL, thought at first she had 
imagined the knock upon her door. 
She lay across the bed in her room cry- 
ing bitterly, her shoulders shaking with 
each sharp of sobs, and her 
hands clenched into tight rebellious fists. 

The knock came again and Gail sat 
upright, pushing the hair out of her 
eyes, with a startled gesture. She had 
thought herself completely alone within 
that quiet house. Peter and Ellen Rand 
were playing bridge on a neighboring 
ranch and Piper had gone into Valle 
Verde to the movies. It was Mandy’s 
night off. 

“Who is it?” she called sharply. 

“It is I, Gail. Theodore Strong. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“lm not feeling well.” Gail’s voice 
held a faint note of panic. “I'll see you 
in the morning.” 

“I won’t be here in the morning. I’m 
sorry, but I'll have to see you now.” 
There was no doubt about the crisp com- 
manding tone with which he spoke to 
her. It cut across her mind like the flick 
of a lash. 

Gail’s chin rose sharply. “I can’t see 
you now,” she repeated stubbornly. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Theo- 
dore Strong flung open the door and 
stood in the doorway. “I’m mighty sorry 
to intrude like this,” he said slowly. 
“But I had to talk to you.” 

Gail sat on the bed staring at him 
through red-rimmed eyes, her hair in 
wild disorder. “I see you haven’t forgot- 
ten the old football technique of crash- 
ing the line,” she flared. “Well, now that 
you're here, what is it you want to tell 
me?” 

The intended rudeness of her speech 
was hindered slightly by a lingering sob 
which rose suddenly to follow its little 
brothers and sisters in headlong flight. 
Thede looked down at her quietly, his 


glance softening. 

“You don’t look much like a happy 
bride to me.” 

Gail flushed to her eyebrows. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” He tossed a folded 
newspaper upon the bed. To Gail’s 
amazement she found herself staring 
down at the Intention To Marry column 
of the Riverside newspaper. The flush 
deepened to dark scarlet as her eyes 
sought and found her name beside Tom 
Forrester’s half way down the column. 

She looked at Thede bitterly. “I didn’t 
even know that Riverside had a news- 
paper, and of course you had to read it. 
Who are you, anyway—a member of the 
Canadian Mounted in disguise?” 

He grinned at her. “All right, be hard 
if it makes you feel any better. I thought 
you wanted to spend the rest of your 
life here on the ranch, and now I find 
you preparing to elope with a boy you 
ore know. ... Why are you doing it, 


He sat down beside her on the bed and 
took her hand in his. Slowly he loosened 
the clenched fingers and held them 
quietly in his grasp. 

“I wish you would leave me alone,” 
Gail said in a low voice. “It’s my life and 
I can make a mess of it if I want to.” 
Thede’s clasp tightened about her 
fingers. “Then you admit you are mak- 
ing a mess of it, Gail?” His voice was 
stubbornly insistent. 


The tears broke then, and Gail was 
powerless to stop them. “Oh, please 
leave me alone,” she sobbed. 

Without a word, he put his arms 
around her and set her upon her feet. 
“Come into the living room,” he said 
crisply. “I want to have a talk with you, 
and I'm no good at these bedroom con- 
ferences. ... Please, Gail.”” His eyes beg- 
ged, while his tone commanded her. 


Gail dried her eyes with a crumpled 
handkerchief and gave a weary sigh. 
“All right, I'll come. I’m too tired to 
argue any longer.” 

She turned without another word and 
went out of the room and down the long 
hall, with Theodore Strong following 
close behind her. In the living room, 
Gail dropped into a big chair by the 
fire and leaned her head back against 
the cushion. 

“Well, here I am,” she said. 

“I'm sorry if I acted like a brute,” he 
apologized. “You frightened me with 
your crying and I took the only means 
I knew to bring you out of it. I’m afraid 
I don’t know a great deal about girls.” 

Gail gave a boyish grin. “ I should say 
you don’t! The first rule with any girl 
is to leave her alone when she wants to 
cry, and all the rest are like unto it.” 

She glanced briefly at Theodore 
Strong and found herself smiling at him 
through wet lashes. He gave a sigh of 
deep relief and dropped into a chair 
across the fire from her. 

“Lord, but I’m glad to see you smile,” 
he said. “I’ve never been so uncomfort- 
able in all my life.” 

“You deserved to be,” Gail retorted, 
laughing. “Just why did you imagine 
you could help matters any?” 

Thede sobered instantly. “I hated to 
stand by and see you marry a man you 
don’t love, Gail. It is such a waste of 
good woman power.” 

Gail flushed defiantly. “How do you 
know I don’t love Tom Forrester?” 

He met her gaze steadily. “You are no 
more in love with him than you are 
with me. He just came along at a con- 
venient moment, that is all.” 

Gail stared at him incredulously. “I 
never knew anyone like you,” she 
whispered. “Never in my life. You seem 
to know all the answers to everything.” 

For a moment Theodore Strong stared 
down at his long legs stretched out be- 
fore the fire, and then he turned to Gail. 
“I was hurt while playing football in 
college .. . and was paralyzed for five 
years.” 

“How terrible!” Gail gasped. 

He seemed amused at her shocked 
tone. I’ve never been able to make up 
my mind just how terrible it was. I lost 
a lot and gained a lot. For one thing, 
Gail, I lost the ability to talk to girls 
like you.” 

Gail flushed under the direct impact 
of his gaze. “I still don’t understand it. 
You don’t look like a man who was an 
invalid for five years. You have the most 
magnificent physique I have ever seen.” 

He shrugged his shoulders briefly. “I 
could bore you with a lot of medical 
terms about my case, but I won’t do it. 
Most of the big specialists in the East 
had a shot at me during those five years 
without being able to help me any... 
and then something happened .. . and I 
got well.” He broke off abruptly and 
stared into the fire. 

“You don’t like to talk about it, do 
you, Thede?” Gail asked softly. 

He shifted uneasily in his chair. “It 
isn’t that, exactly. You think I’m queer 
enough already, without exposing my- 
= any further.” He glanced wryly at 

ail. 

She laughed. “I don’t think you're 
queer at all. Quite the contrary. Please 
go on and tell me what happened. I 
have been wondering about you ever 
since I met you.” 

“There isn’t a great deal to tell,” he 
smiled. “I was the darnedest fool when 
I was in college, Gail. I had the feeling 
that I mustn’t miss out on anything in 
life. I was working my way through 
school and that should have slowed me 
down, but it didn’t. I wanted to play 
football, and belong to a good frat, and 
still make good grades in all my classes. 
I «vss like a fellow going in four direc- 
ticns at once.” 

He paused and smiled at Gail. You’re 
rather like that yourself. you know.” 

“I?” she asked incredulously. 


“Sure. You're so determined not to 
miss out on anything that you’re run- 
ning around in circles all the time. You 
have more energy and enthusiasm than 
any girl I ever knew, but you're not 
running any important motors with it 
that I can see.” 

“Tl have a real job in just a few days 
now,” Gail said defiantly. “You forget 
that I am going to be married.” 

“That isn’t a job,” he retorted scorn- 
fully. “You have been hurt and you're 
afraid of being hurt some more, so you 
have grasped at the first thing that came 
along.” 

Gail said nothing. She sat curled in 
her chair, her face pinched and white 
and her eyes wide with shock. Thede 
turned away from her abruptly and 
went on with his story. 

“I lived on about three hours sleep 
while I was at Kenmore University, and 
spread the rest over work and football 
and my studies. I was president of my 
class, a football player of sorts, and with 
it I somehow managed to make a little 
better than passing grades. Then, just 
as the football season was closing to a 
glorious finish, my senior year, I was 
tackled by half the Dartmouth team dur- 
ing a big game, and two important verte- 
brae of my spine gave way.” 

“How terrible!” Gail whispered. 

“It was pretty bad, all right, for my 
legs were paralyzed. I had abused my 
body and my whole nervous system to 
such an extent that it only needed a 
good knock like that to bring about a 
complete collapse.” 

He glanced briefly at Gail. “You can 
imagine how I felt. I, Theodore Strong, 
a cocksure devil who had brought two 
men down at once upon a football field 
and held them down, couldn’t even lift 
my body from the bed. Somehow, I 
graduated from the university, with the 
help of the whole combined faculty, and 
after I graduated, as I had no home ta 
go to, I stayed on at Kenmore as a sort 
of collegiate curiosity. 

“I had progressed to the wheel-chair 
stage by then and was assistant football 
coach and had a class in history for the 
freshmen. I was pointed out to visitors 
and football crowds as ‘Old Thede 
Strong,’ the cripple who was injured 
while playing football back in ’28,” 

“Did it make you bitter?” 

His jaw set. “I was plenty bitter for a 
while, but a man can’t live on bitterness 
for five years, Gail. It will kill him if he 
does. Gradually the old love of life be- 
gan to return like sap rising in the 
spring, and I forgot to be sorry for 
myself. 

“I began to have strange dreams at 
night. Night after night I saw myself 
running down the field carrying the ball 
for a touchdown. I would wake up in a 
cold sweat trying to move my helpless 
legs, and one time I awoke to find 
myself stretched upon the floor. 


“At first the whole business was sheer 
torture, but gradually I found myself 
obsessed by the thought of what it 
would be like to be well once more. I 
would sneer and swear at my legs, dar- 
ing them to get up and show what they 
could do.” He paused and stared medita- 
tively down at his long limbs, crossed 
lazily in front of him. 

“Then one day an Old Grad came to 
see me. I won’t tell you his name, but you 
would know it if you heard it. Someone 
had told him about me, and he wanted 
to tell me the method by which he had 
built his life into such an amazing suc- 
cess that every schoolboy today knows 
his name. He had the idea that some- 
thing might be done with my life, if I 
were willing to work hard enough at it.” 
Thede looked questioningly at Gail. 
“Am I boring you?” 

She looked at him with starry eyes. 
“Oh, please go on,” she whispered. 

Thede grinned. “I'll make it as short as 
possible. .. . This man taught me what 
he called the game of ‘Play-acting.”’ He 
told me I could make of my life exactly 
what I wished if I had the mental 
stamina to visualize myself as the man 
I wanted to be, living the full life that 
every human being longs for. 

“He told me that my paralyzed condi- 
tion was the direct result of the crip- 
pled vision of myself I had held before 
me, but that I didn’t need to endure it 
a moment longer than I wished. All I 
need to do to free myself was to 
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make my mind .a stage on which I 
dramatized myself as the successful lead- 
ing actor in a play ... and I was to do 
this twenty-four hours in every day, 
with no time off for good behavior,” 

“How amazing!” Gail breathed. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? If I hadn’t been so 
desperate, or if he had been just a little 
less successful, I suppose I would have 
laughed at what he told me. But the 
challenge rocked me to the core of my 
being, and I began to try the game the 
moment that he left me. 

“For months I had been having those 
crazy dreams, and now I tried to turn 
them into reality. I would lie on my bed 
at night and see myself running down 
a football field. I walked swiftly down 
the streets of that little college town. I 
leaped fences in open fields, and climbed 
to the highest peak of the Adirondacks. 
I went even farther than that and dared 
to bring from their dark hiding-place all 
the little dusty dreams I had before my 
accident. ... And all this time my legs 
were so much putty.” 

Gail looked at them with wondering 
eyes. “I can’t believe it.” 

“There is nothing so miraculous about 
it from a medical viewpoint, I am told. 
Apparently my recovery had been wait- 
ing for some initiative on my part, some 
strong personal effort which I had been 
unwilling to exert before. The amaz- 
ing thing to me now is that I could have 
let myself get so low before I started 
to pull myself up.” 

“How long was it before you could 
walk?” 

“About six months. The hardest part 
was trying to whip my dull, sluggish 
mind into an optimistic constructive 
viewpoint on life—shutting my eyes to 
two dead legs and seeing them surging 
with energy, and gradually building 
within my mind a completely new pic- 
ture of myself, as a man capable of get- 
ting anything he wanted in this world. 

“It was months before anything hap- 
pened, and then one day I moved my 
right leg. Not much, mind you, but a 
little. Enough to awaken me to the fact 
that there was life beneath that putty 
surface. I gave a yell that you could 
have heard for miles and brought half 
the campus into my room. Someone 
ran for a doctor ... and he told me I 
could walk again.” 

Thede leaned forward and stirred the 
dying fire. “Well, that is the story, Gail.” 

“But not all of it,” Gail murmured 
from the shadows of her chair. 

“No. An experience like that never 
leaves you where it finds you. I dis- 
covered something during those years of 
helplessness which will be with me al- 
ways. It is the ambition of my life to 
start a movement among young boys, 
teaching them the game of ‘Play-acting’ 
while they are young enough to have it 
of some constructive use in their lives.” 

“Is that the principle back of the club 
you have started at Valle Verde High 
School?” 

Thede looked down at the emblem in 
his buttonhole. “It is just a start, but at 
least I know that it will work, and that 
is something. The results so far have 
been amazing. On the strength of what 
has been done at Valle Verde this fall, 
I am putting the proposition before the 
principals of all the valley high schools 
tomorrow morning in Riverside, and I 
trust something will come of it.” 

“It will,” said Gail in a low voice, her 
face lit by a clear flame of excitement. 
“A man who can raise himself from his 
bed and walk ought to be able to do al- 
most anything in this world.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE door behind them opened sharply 

and the two by the fire glanced up 
to see Piper Rand standing in the door- 
way. 

“What's the big idea?” he demanded. 
“Has a fuse burned out?” 

Thede chuckled softly. “No, Piper. We 
merely preferred the firelight, that’s all.” 

“There isn’t any fire,” said Piper 
scornfully. 

Gail and Thede looked at the fireplace 
in blank amazement to discover that the 
fire had burned itself to smoldering 
ashes while they talked. They looked at 
each other and broke into sudden 
delighted laughter. 

“Have you two gone crazy?” Piper de- 
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ing, “Well, how do you like the view 
from up here?” 

Gail turned sharply to discover her 
father in the doorway smiling at her, 
his rangy frame clad in rumpled tweeds, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
and his mop of grey hair standing ag- 
gressively on end. 

“Brian!” Gail gave a cry of pleasure 
and went swiftly to him. “When did you 
come?” 

He kissed her and held her away from 
him. “I just arrived and Sam told me 
where to find you. I'll have you know, 
I don’t allow anyone in my studio when 
I'm not here.” 

“I don’t care,” Gail laughed. “It is by 
far the nicest room in your apartment. 
I iike the feel of it.” 

He chuckled softly. “Your father’s 
daughter, eh? Well, it’s about time you 
came to visit me. When you turned me 
down this Christmas, I thought you had 
decided to disown me for good.” His tone 
was gruff, but his eyes twinkled down 
at her. 

Gail flushed. “Nothing of the kind,” 
she retorted. “You’ve been too busy to 
have your life all cluttered up with a 
daughter, and you know it.” 

Brian Kincaid’s arm tightened about 
her shoulders. “So that’s-it, is it? Well, 
it’s about time you and I got together 
and learned to know each other.” 

“You never wrote,” she said thickly. 
“You never had time to come and see 
me. And you let people think you were 
a bachelor. You know you did.” Her 
words came in a rush of hot emotion. 

“I did nothing of the kind!” he retort- 
ed sharply. “Everyone who knows me 
knows I have a daughter, and the rest 
don’t count. I’m in the public eye and 
get things printed about me. Some of 
it’s pretty poor stuff, but I don’t bother 
to deny it. Why should I?” He looked 
down at her, his eyes sharp with chal- 
lenge. 

“No reason at all,” Gail said, and her 
chin rose instantly. “The trouble with 
me is that I’ve worked myself into a 
complex about you. That’s one reason 
I came to visit you.” 

“And the other reason you came?” 

Gail turned pale, and her shoulder 
twitched nervously beneath the pressure 
of his fingers. “I’m running away from 
someone, Brian,” she said in a low clear 
voice. “I hope that you don’t mind.” 

For a moment he said nothing, his arm 
holding her close. Then he gave a crisp 
dry chuckle. “It isn’t the best reason I 
know for you to visit me, but I’m glad 
something made you come, at an rate. 
. .. Come along with me into the living 
room.” 

Gail’s head came up like a flash, and 
she smiled at him. “We'll sit by the fire 
and talk. I like your fireplace, Brian. It 
reminds me of the ranch at home.” 

He looked down at her a trifle grimly. 
“At home?” he repeated slowly. “One of 
these days, Gail, I hope you will remem- 
ber that wherever I am is home. It’s 
about time you discovered it.” 

A curious flicker of shame swept Gail 
at his words. “I’ve found out a number 
of things about you since I’ve been in 
New York,” she said softly. “Perhaps I'll 
discover that, too.” 

With his arm still around her, Brian 
and Gail strolled down the hall to the 
living room, far closer in understanding 
and affection than they had been in 
years, and gradually, as they talked be- 
fore the fire, Gail felt something hard 
and unyielding within her begin to un- 
curl and loosen its hold upon her heart. 

The doorbell rang sharply, cutting 
through the silence of the apartment, 
and a moment later Sam ushered Ana 
Jorgenson into the room, her slim body 
encased in a smooth sheath of black vel- 
vet, with a long emerald dagger clip 
glistening at her throat. 

“Am I too early?” she asked, with a 
slow smile, holding out both hands to 
Brian, who sprang forward to greet her. 

“For the first time in your life you 
are,” he retorted, his eyes lingering on 
her face. He turned to Gail. “I forgot to 
tell you I asked Miss Jorgenson to have 
dinner with us.” 

“I made him ask me,” Ana smiled tri- 
umphantly at Gail. “I’m a terrible pest, 
aren’t I, Brian?” She leaned against him, 
looking up into his face. 

“You are,” he retorted rudely, but his 
eyes belied him. They told Gail that his 


emotions were caught in the mesh of 
youth and beauty which this slim blonde 
girl wove about him. 

Gail watched them soberly for a 
moment, and then rose to her feet. “I’m 
glad Father is going to have company 
this evening,” she said to Ana. “I’m go- 
ing to the theatre and on to supper after- 
ward. I should hate to feel that he was 
left alone.” 

She smiled at her father and at the 
girl beside him, and crossed the room 
with a light easy tread. Not for anything 
in the world would she have let them 
know that she was stung to the depths 
of her being by the knowledge that 
Brian had asked his model to dinner on 
his first evening home with Gail. 


CHAPTER XII 


xX temperamental as an ageing prima 
donna, the New York winter sud- 
denly shook off its icy cloak in late 
February and appeared coyly in the 
warm breathless réle of spring, looking 
as out of place as a grand dame dis- 
guised as a débutante. 

Arm in arm one morning Gail and 
Barney started down the Avenue, the 
light breeze blowing in their faces, and 
Barney’s ever-ebullient mood keeping 
pace with their steps. 

“Barney,” Gail said abruptly, after a 

few moments rapid walking, “I want a 
job.” 
“A job?” he echoed with a chuckle. 
“Sure an’ that’s the funniest thing I’ve 
heard in some time. What would you be 
wanting with a job?” 

“I mean it,” Gail said soberly. “I’ve 
been in New York over a month doing 
absolutely nothing and I’m tired of it. 
You and Brian have given entirely too 
much of your time to keeping me 
amused. It isn’t fair to you, or to me 
either. I’m not used to this silly per- 
fumed life and it bores me.” 

“You don’t want a job,” said Barney 
shrewdly. “What you need is to fall in 
love. It’s a subject I've been wanting to 
bring up for some time, but I lacked the 
courage:” He chuckled softly. 

“Stop your blarney, please,” Gail beg- 
ged. “I’m serious. You don’t know any 
New York producers who want a tap 
dancer, do you?” she asked hopefully. 

“I do not,” he retorted. “And if I did I 
wouldn’t tell you. You don’t belong on 
any stage.” 

“Why not? I’m eighteen, I know my 
way about, and I love to dance. It’s the 
only thing I can do well, Barney. Surely, 
there should be some place I could fit 
in.” 

“If there is, I don’t know it,” he 
growled gloomily. “Darn you women, 
anyway, with your yearnings for a big- 
ger broader life. Why can’t you ever be 
satisfied just to be yourselves?” 

He broke off sharply and smiled at 
Gail. “I'll tell you what I'll do. There is 
a grand girl by the name of Martha 
Eldridge who teaches dancing in a queer 
sort of way and makes a success of it. 
Her studio happens to be on our way 
downtown, and I suppose I'll have to 
take you in and let you meet her. She’ll 
probably tell you to go home and mind 
your business, which is as it should be.” 

“You’re a darling, Barney,” Gail 
smiled happily. “I knew you would help 
me.” 

He snorted disgustedly by way of 
answer, but a few minutes later he led 
Gail into the entrance of a small office 
building a few steps off the Avenue. 
They rode to the top floor in a creaking 
old elevator and Marney pushed open a 
door marked “Martha Eldridge.” 

Gail found herself in a small outer 
office, its walls lined with autographed 
pictures, Barney’s prominent among 
them. A desk in one corner was piled 
high with a disorderly array of papers, 
and a threadbare carpet pretended to 
cover the floor. Through a closed door 
on the right came sounds of a current 
dance tune played on a Victrola. 

The music came to a tinkling stop, 
and a voice said curtly, “All right! That’s 
enough for this morning. But when you 
walk away from this building, please 
try for once to remember that your body 
is a unit motivated by a central force 
and not a bag of bones rattling down 
the street.” 

Gail looked at Barney with a puzzled 
frown, and he chuckled softly. “That’s 
Martha holding forth on one of her pet 


theories.” He stepped to the door and 
knocked. 

A voice said crisply, “I’m busy. Will 
you please wait?” 

“I should say not!” said Barney 
O’Hara. “You're not the woman, Martha 
Eldridge, to keep a handsome Irishman 
waiting.” 

The door was flung open and Martha 
stood in the doorway, a wide smile on 
her face. “Barney O’Hara, you low-lived 
rascal! What are you doing up at this 
hour in the morning?” 

He shook his head sadly. “I’ve fallen 
in love with a girl whose mind is an 
alarm-clock. Martha, this is Gail Kin- 
caid, daughter of Brian Kincaid, none 
other. She’s drunk with the spirit of 
spring this morning and I’m helping her 
walk it off before she breaks a window 
or two.” 

Martha Eldridge turned clear blue 
eyes on Gail, and the girl stared back at 
here in speechless amazement. To Gail, 
Martha seemed like an apparition from 
another world, a strange eerie Peter Pan 
of forty, poised for instant flight to the 
Neverland. 

She was tall and slender, with dis- 
hevelled light brown hair curling 
around a face which had been scrubbed 
clean with soap and water and left to 
shine. She was wearing an old costume 
of pale gold crepe which, at some far- 
distant period, might have been designed 
to represent an autumn leaf in a dancing 
pageant. A brown cotton cord was tied 
loosely around her waist, and her bare 
feet were thrust into sandals. 

The inspection which the two women 
gave each other was broken by Martha. 
“I've longed for years to see Barney 
O’Hara humbled by a woman, but you 
don’t look like one who could do it,” she 
smiled at Gail. “Come in, you two, and 
have a cup of coffee with me. I bought 
some large indigestible doughnuts last 
night and I'll eat every one of them if 
you don’t save me.” 

“Martha, this girl thinks she can 
dance,” Barney said, putting his arm 
lightly around Gail. “She wants to get a 
job on the stage.” 

Martha surveyed Gail shrewdly. “For- 
get that nonsense,” she said curtly. “You 
are too young to know anything about 
dancing yet.” 

Gail’s chin rose sharply and a bright 
flush burned in her cheeks. Shaking off 
Barney’s encircling arm, she went swift- 
ly across the room to the Victrola and 
commenced thumbing through records 
until she came to a tune by Irving Ber- 
lin to which Fred Astaire had danced 
his way to the peak of film fame. 


She fitted it into the machine and 
quietly set the needle. Slipping off her 
hat and jacket, she stood poised for an 
instant before the machine in an orange 
sweater and brown skirt, a scarf tied 
loosely around her neck, and a brown 
leather belt at her waist. Then, without 
a single glance at the two who stood 
eying her curiously, Gail began to dance. 

For a few minutes Martha Eldridge 
watched her, the coffee-pot still upheld 
in one hand. Then she abruptly set it 
down and strode across the room. With 
one movement she lifted the needle and 
stopped the music. 

“Lie down on the floor,” she command- 
ed Gail. 

Gail stared at her with startled eyes, 
and then sank slowly to an old mat 
which lay by the window. Martha im- 
mediately dropped to her knees beside 
her. She began with the muscles of 
Gail’s neck and worked downward, with 
a gentle kneading motion, her fingers 
pressing lightly along the vertebrae of 
the girl’s spine. When she reached the 
waist, she suddenly lifted Gail’s whole 
body between her fingers and dropped 
it like a sack of flour upon the mat. 

“Stretch your body full length,” she 
said sharply. “No, not like that! Press 
your hips against the floor and keep 
them there. Then move your body from 
the shoulders upward so that the stretch 
all comes between your ribs. Like that! 
Now, how do you feel?” 

Gail smiled at her faintly. “I feel as if 
someone had opened me up and had an 
arc-light playing on me.” 

“Good. That is how I hoped you would 
feel. Now listen to me. Right here in the 
centre of your body is your solar plexis, 
the source of all your power. When your 
mind is disturbed the nerves and 


























































































































muscles down. here double into knots 
and no light nor air gets to you. You 
become nervous and high-strung, and 
your food doesn’t digest. If you want to 
be happy and healthy, you should keep 
your mind poised and your body relaxed 
and open. The Bible put it better than 
I can. ‘If therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.’ 
That's what I mean!” 

“Cut out the lecture, Martha,” Barney 
called from across the room. “Gail didn’t 
come here for lessons, She wants to 
know what you think of her dancing.” 


“Go into my office, Barney O’Hara, 
and shut the door behind you,” Martha 
retorted, without glancing up from her 
steady scrutiny of Gail. “I want to talk 
to this girl alone!” 


CHAPTER XIll 


AIL’S startled eyes followed Barney 

as he left the room, grumbling at 
Martha as he went. She wanted to call 
out and beg. him not to leave her with 
this fearsome woman, but she did not 
do it. She lay speechless upon the mat, 
her body stretched to its full limit. 

When the door had closed behind him, 
Martha turned to Gail and said softly, 
“You're not happy, are you?” 

Gail’s eyes widened with shock. “How 
do you know?” she parried weakly. 

Martha smiled, and to Gail her smile 
was of a singular sweetness. “I can feel 
it in your body. You have the soul of a 
dancer, and your body should respond 
without effort to the urge within you. 
But somewhere deep inside you an inner 
rhythm has been broken, and your danc- 
ing is stiff and jerky. I wanted to get 
my hands on you and find out the 
trouble the moment I saw you dance.... 
Can you work yourself out of your un- 
happiness by yourself, or do you want 
some help?” 

“Of course,” Gail said eagerly. “I 
wouldn’t miss a chance like this for any- 
thing! Just the feeling of your hands 
up and down my spine is enough to 
change my whole outlook on life. What 
an amazing amount of good you must 
do!” 

“Far from it,’ Martha snapped. “Most 
of the material I work with isn’t worth 
the bother. But you are different. If 
you are in earnest about making danc- 
ing a career, perhaps I can help you.” 

She rose without another word and 
flung open the door to the office to greet 
Barney O’Hara, leaving Gail staring after 
her, her lips quivering with excitement 
and her eyes on fire. 

Gail turned a flushed eager face to 
Martha. “I forgot to ask how much the 
lessons would be.” 

The dancing teacher shrugged her 
shoulders. “You don’t need to pay me a 
cent. I’m just interested in seeing what 
can be done with you.” 

“But that’s not fair,” Gail protested 
hotly. “I want to pay you... . Please 
make her set a price, Barney.” 

The Irishman turned cool ironical eyes 
on Martha Eldridge. “Just why you don’t 
land in the poorhouse is more than I 
can see. I’ve been inspecting your desk 
while you kept me waiting, and if you've 
sent out a statement or paid a bill in the 
jast six months, I see no evidence of it.” 

She flushed angrily. “Spying, were 
you?” 

“To be sure I was spying,” he retorted 
calmly. “I’ve often wondered how you 
ran this crazy business and now I know 
you let the good Lord run it for you. In 
spite of every evidence of Divine pro- 
tection, I suggest you hire a bookkeeper 
to collect what’s due you and to pay 
what you owe.” 

Gail’s brown eyes flashed swiftly from 
the disorderly desk to Martha’s face. 
“Tl strike a bargain with you,” she sug- 
gested. “I'll agree to straighten out your 
accounts and see that your bills are paid, 
in return for the lessons you give me. 
I took a business course in school and I 
love bookkeeping.” 

Barney looked at his old friend, with 
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sprang to attention, with a wide wel- 
coming smile. 

“Sure an’ it’s Gail,” he said eagerly, 
and a hand like a ham enclosed her 
small gloved fingers in a crushing em- 
— “Then you got my telegram, after 
a i” 

“I got it,” laughed Gail. “I’m glad you 
thought of the carnation.” 

He looked down at the flower in his 
buttonhole, with a grin, and then he 
looked at Gail. His eyes told her that he 
was deeply pleased with all he saw. 

“Brian was that sorry he couldn’t meet 
you. I went to see him this morning and 
found him throwing things into a bag 
and swearing most shockingly. But it 
was a business appointment he couldn’t 
break.” 

“I understand,” said Gail. 

He smiled at her, eyes twinkling. “I 
thought I was being downright noble at 
the time, but I know now that the luck 
of the Irish was with me as usual.” 


Gail laughed into his eyes. “I don’t 
think I am going to miss my father as 
much as I thought.” . 

“Sure, you’re not going to miss him at 
all! He chuckled as he looked about 
him for Gail’s bags. “I suppose I'd bet- 
ter make myself useful, although I'm 
not much good at it. Give me your 
checks and Til see what I can do.” 

Gail gave him her checks and stood 
watching him locate and reassemble her 
bags, and engage a redcap. He was older 
than she had thought when she first met 
him. He must be over forty, she thought 
in swift surprise, although it did not 
really matter. A man like Barney 
O’Hara would always claim youth as his 
eternal birthright. 

“Are you hungry?” he asked her, as 
the two rode up Fifth Avenue in the 
fluttering snow. 

Gail tore her eyes away from the en- 
chantment of lights and snow and hurry- 
ing crowds about her, and smiled at him. 
“Tm ravenous,” she admitted frankly. 
“Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” he laughed. “I'd like to be 
the one who is taking you to dinner, for 
it gives me great pleasure to buy food 
for a hungry woman, but Brian has 
arranged dinner in his apartment and 
we're going there at once. We will be 
eating early, for I'm due at the theatre a 
little after eight.” 

“The theatre!” Gail cried in amaze- 
ment. “Don’t tell me you’re an actor?” 

“Alas, yes,” he sighed deeply. “And a 
low comedian at that. You might as well 
know the worst at once.” 

The taxi had turned off Fifth Avenue 
and stopped before a large apartment 
house, and Barney helped Gail out with 
a swift smiling gesture. While he paid 
the taxi-driver, Gail looked about her 
with wondering eyes. For more years 
than she could remember, she had want- 
ed to see where her father lived, and 
now suddenly she was here. 

She and Barney were ushered through 
the foyer and into the elevator, with an 
elaborate gesture by the doorman. A 
small boy in an immaculate green uni- 
form closed the door noiselessly, and 
they shot upward with a speed which 
made Gail catch her breath. She watched 
the floors being ticked off one by one. 

“Where does Brian live, anyway?” she 
asked Barney, who was watching her 
with twinkling eyes. 

“He has the top apartment, fifteen 
floors up,” he chuckled. “Somehow, I 
just can’t imagine you living in a pent- 
house.” 

“A penthouse?” Gail looked at him 
with wide, startled eyes, and then she 
laughed. “This is the funniest thing that 
ever happened to me. I’ve always lived 
on an orange grove surrounded by acres 
and acres of ground, and now I’m in a 
penthouse. What will happen to me 
when I want to roam around?” 

“You call me,” Barney said soberly. “I 
know all the roaming places around 
New York. It isn’t so hard to dodge 
buildings and get out into the open, 
when once you know the trick.” 

The elevator stopped at the top floor 
and as they stepped into the hall, the 
door in front of them opened noiselessly 
and a colored man in a starched white 
coat appeared, bowing and smiling ex- 


pansively, 
“Hello, Sam,” Barney greeted him. 
“Your mistress has arrived at last.” 
Sam’s grin widened. “I’m shuah glad 


to meet you, Miss,” he said in a soft 
musical voice, and stepped forward 
quickly to remove Gail’s bags from the 
elevator. 

Gail looked at Barney, with a faint 
crooked grin. “When does the orchestra 
start playing?” she murmured in a small 
dazed voice. “Or isn’t this a musical 
comedy?” 

Barney shouted with merriment. “Sure, 
I don’t understand it,” he said, shaking 
his head in deep bewilderment. “Just 
what did Brian Kincaid ever do to rate 
a girl like you?” 


CHAPTER X 


S4™ stepped up softly behind them 
and laid a hand on Barney O’Hara’s 
arm. “She’s in there waitin’,” he said in 
a low whisper. “I tried tellin’ her Miss 
Gail would be too tired to see anyone 
tonight, but it wa’n’t no use. She says 
she’s come to call.” 

The Irishman turned sharply and 
started at the colored man for an instant, 
and then he whistled softly. “So she’s 
come to call, has she? Now, isn’t that 
nice of her?” 

There was a curious metallic timbre 
to his voice which made Gail glance 
sharply from Barney to Sam. They were 
very evidently worried about something, 
but Gail had no way of knowing what 
it was. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked 

Barney looked down at her curiously. 
“You have a caller, Gail. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

“I don’t mind anything tonight,” she 
laughed. 

“It’s just as well you don’t,” he growl- 
ed and, with his hand firmly on her arm, 
Barney O’Hara ushered Gail into her 
father’s penthouse apartment. 

A fire was glowing brightly in the liv- 
ing room, and the room was warm with 
that curious sensuous beauty which 
comes from the subtle blending of color 
with comfort, and the glow of many 
lights. In front of the fire a table was 
laid with silver and shining crystal, a 
low fragrant bowl of violets in its 
centre. 

Beyond the table, curled in a deep 
chair by the fire, was a girl in a smart 
tailleur, her honey-colored hair shining 
from beneath a small black hat. 

“Hello, Barney,” she called in a low 
husky voice. “I thought I'd be the first 
to greet Brian’s daughter.” She rose 
lazily to her feet and came toward them 
smiling, while Gail watched her with 





Gail Kincaid. 


wondering eyes. Never in her life had 
she seen anything so lovely as the long- 
limbed grace of this girl. 

Barney’s lips were smiling, but his 
eyes were hard. “How nice of you, Ana,” 
he murmured, “Gaii, you see before you 
the lovely creature your father has made 
the billboard queen of the country, Ana 
Jorgenson in person.” He made a sweep- 
ing gesture, rich in irony. 

“Thank you, Barney,” Ana said coolly. 
“You have such a charming way of put- 
ting things.” She glanced at Gail with 
curious eyes. “I hope you don’t mind my 
coming so soon.” 

“I don’t mind at all,” Gail said, flush- 
ing vividly. “It was nice of you.” 

Ana laughed softly and shook her 
head. “It wasn’t nice at all. I have been 





dying of curiosity all day, wondering 
what Brian’s country daughter would be 
like.” 

Barney’s hand tightened upon Gail’s 
arm. “Then look your fill, Ana. Isn’t she 
lovely? Don’t you wish you were young 
again like this, and filled with the throb- 
bing excitement of coming to New York 
for the first time?” 

A faint flush dyed the model’s cheeks 
and a curious glint quivered in her eyes 
as she looked steadily at Gail. 


“No,” she answered coldly. “I don’t 
ever wish to be that young again.” 


She turned slowly and picked up her 
gloves from the arm of the chair beside 
here, and smiled at Gail. “I must be 
going now, but I'll call you in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps we can plan to do some- 
thing together. I promised Brian that I'd 
look after you.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother,” Gail said, 
flushing brightly. “I’m sure that I shall 
be all right.” 

Ana pulled on her black suéde 
gloves with a swift graceful movement. 
“It’s no bother at all. I quite look for- 
ward to it. ...I do hope you like the 
way your room is decorated. I had such 
fun shopping with Brian to pick out the 
furniture. The reporters kept following 
us about trying to make us admit that 
we were buying it for ourselves, and the 
more furiously Brian denied it, the more 
certain they were that he was lying. 
I've never seen him so angry. ... Well, 
I must hurry. Goodby, Barney. Au 
revoir, Miss Kincaid. I'll call you in the 
morning.” With another careless smile, 
she turned and left the room. 

Gail stood staring after her uncertain- 
ly, her lips half parted in amazement. 
“Is she always like that?” she murmured. 

Barney grinned. “Not always. This is 
one of her best acts, but there are others. 
I used to know her when she didn’t have 
enough to eat, and she was quite normal 
then and lovely, in a wistful hungry sort 
of way. But that was long before your 
father discovered that she had amazing 
hair and a long slim throat and a beauti- 
fully molded body. With every month 
that she has been his model, Ana’s man- 
ner has grown more expensive. It’s a 
Narcissus complex, you see. Too many 
lovely Anas looking down at her from 
every billboard, and too much cheap 
flattery.” 

“But she’s so beautiful,” Gail protested. 
“She’s quite the loveliest thing I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“I suppose in a way she is.” He shrug- 
ged indifferently, and then he suddenly 
became alive. “Sure, an’ I’m a fine one 
to let you stand here till you drop from 
weariness. Come along, my dear, and I'll 
show you the room our lovely Ana 
helped to furnish, as she so carefully told 
you a moment ago.” 

“She certainly wanted me to know that 
she and Father were very good friends,” 
Gail laughed, as she followed him down 
a short hall. Then she swiftly sobered 
and the pulse in her throat throbbed 
fiercely. “They say that Father is going 
to marry her, Barney. Is it true?” She 
looked at him with wide questioning 
eyes. 

“I don’t know, Gail,” Barney said 
slowly. “But, somehow, I don’t think so. 
I have a shrewd idea that Brian is get- 
ting just a little tired of her peacock 
preening. He worships beauty like a 
man possessed, but our Ana has forgot- 
ten that she owes her beauty to 
Almighty God, and not to Ana Jorgen- 
son, ... Here’s your room, and I'll give 
you just fifteen minutes to get ready for 
dinner. If you’re not out by then, I'll 
come pounding at your door like an 
angry bull.” 

Gail stood in the doorway and smiled 
at him. “I like you, Barney O’Hara,” she 
said softly. “When I arrived in New 
York I was a forlorn and deserted as a 
doorstep child. In one hour you’ve made 
me feel completely at home, with all 
your blarney, and I thank you for it.” 

Before Barney could answer, Gail 
closed the door firmly in his face, and 
turned to look around her. A slow, won- 
dering smile came to her lips as she 
studied the room which Brian, with the 
help of Ana Jorgenson, had prepared 
for her coming. 

It was a lovely fairy-tale room, quite 
obviously planned for someone who was 
very young. The walls were of pale 
peach, the woodwork was painted silver, 
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and the carpet on the floor was green. 
There was a low black and silver bed 
with a pale green velvet coverlet, and 
two small chairs of peach brocade. On 
the wall hung a large round mirror in 
a black and silver frame, with a coquet- 
tish little full-skirted dressing-table in 
front of it. 

Gail giggled softly as she thought of 
her room on the ranch in California, 
with its old-fashioned furniture, and 
shabby bookcase jammed with books, 
and the battle-scarred tennis racket in 
one corner beside a lone golf club which 
she had coaxed from Peter, and a hiking 
stick she had carved herself from a 
smooth eucalyptus branch she had found 
one day and kept forever after. 

A queer room for a girl to have, Aunt 
Ellen had often told her, but to Gail it 
had seemed quite perfect, and she had 
an aching longing to be back in it now. 

Suddenly, as she looked around her, 
Gail gave a curious shiver. It was as if 
she had left her old life behind her like 
an outworn skin, shed with a little wriggl- 
ing movement, and now was emerging 
into an amazing new existence, in which 
Gail Kincaid, bruised and eager and 
wildly unhappy, was completely shut 
out. 

Even Peter seemed far away from her 
tonight, as if separated by some barrier 
far greater than time and space, and the 
throbbing pain which had been tearing 
at her ruthlessly as she travelled farther 
and farther away from Valle Verde was 
half forgotten. 

Strangely enough, it was of Theodore 
Strong she thought tonight, as she stood 
in the centre of that fragile peach and 
silver room, and his words came drift- 
ing back to her, like golden leaves blown 
from an autumn tree. 

“Sometimes the only answer lies in 
forgetting, Gail. Why don’t you try look- 
ing at the view out of another of life’s 
windows for a while?” 

Gail’s eyes widened as she glanced 
about the little scented room which was 
to be hers while she visited with Brian 
in his home perched, like an eagle's 
aerie, high above the throbbing city of 
New York. 

She thought of Brian far away in 
Washington having dinner in the White 
House, and Ana Jorgenson, glamorous 
and beautiful and faintly hostile, and 
Barney O’Hara, who had given her the 
gift of his friendship the first moment 
that he met her. 

“I'm following your advice, Thede,” 
she whispered, with a swift indrawn 
breath. “I’m looking at the view from 
another of life’s windows ... and what 
a view it is!” 

CHAPTER XI 


AIL had been in New York for three 

days before Brian Kincaid made his 
appearance, and by that time he had lost 
all semblance of reality and had taken 
on the fabulous quality of a legend. 

There seemed to be so many Brians of 
whom Gail knew nothing. There wes 
Barney O’Hara’s friend, a curious Brian, 
half playboy and half genius; and Sam's 
Brian, the master worshipped by his 
black man; and most incredible of all, 
there was Ana Jorgenson’s Brian, the 
middle-aged artist, in love with his 
model. 

Gail found still another Brian Kincaid 
in the large bare studio room on the 
north side of the apartment, with its 
high walls and expanse of windows 
banked with snow. She liked the mon- 
astic severity of the studio, its stacks 
of pictures piled against the walls, the 
curled discarded tubes of paint and the 
insistent smell of turpentine. The room 
was alive with the personality of her 
father as she knew him best, and she 
went there whenever she was alone. 

With sober intensity she inspected 
the pictures one by one, admiring 
her father’s warm spendthrift use 
of color and his bold free strokes. A 
great many of the sketches were of Ana, 
and these Gail liked least of all. They 
seemed to have a_ shallow. surface 
beauty, as if Brian had been so absorbed 
in catching the exquisite modelling of 
the face and figure that he had forgotten 
the heart which throbbed within that 
lovely body. 

She was standing by the window in 
the studio late one afternoon when sud- 
denly she heard a brisk voice demand- 
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you, Brian Kincaid,” she announced. 
“You’re an honest rascal, at any rate.” 

Gail stirred sleepily. “If you have fin- 
ished talking, I'd like to go home to bed. 
I’m sodden with sleep.” 

The two by the table looked at her 
as if they had forgotten her existence. 

“I’m sorry, Gail,” Brian said. “Martha 
has kept me so busy defending myself 
that I forgot all about you. Come along 
and we'll go home.” 

He rose reluctantly from his chair and 
grinned at Martha. “Friend or foe?” he 
asked, holding out his hand. 

Martha put her hand in his. “I’m not 
sure yet,” she said crisply. “I'll let you 
know a little later.” 

Brian stared at her for an instant, and 
then burst into swift delighted laughter. 
“So I’m on probation, am I?” he shouted. 
“Well, that’s a new experience.” 

On their way home in a taxi, Gail 
turned curious eyes upon her father. 
“You're a funny one,” she said. “I 
thought you’d hate Martha Eldridge. 
She’s not pretty, she doesn’t care what 
sort of clothes she wears, and she speaks 
her mind on all occasions. All of which 
is poison to you.” 

Brian's eyes were filled with a strange 
stillness as he looked at Gail. “She has 
a mind like the swift rush of wind in a 
storm, and a body filled with music. It 
does a man’s soul good to meet a woman 
like that.” 

“I'm glad you like her,” Gail said soft- 
ly. “I think she is one of the grandest 
women I have ever met.” 

“No doubt you are right, Gail,” Brian 
said slowly. “No doubt you're right.” He 
helped her from the taxi in front of the 
apartment house and they went silently 
up in the elevator to Brian’s penthouse. 

In the hallway Gail stared in swift 
surprise at Ana Jorgenson’s grey squir- 
rel coat and small black hat. She turned 
to her father curiously. “Did you know 
that Ana was here?” 

His face turned to stone as he ap- 
proached the living room. “Ana,” he 
called sharply from the doorway, “what 
in thunder are you doing here at this 
hour?” 

Ana rose from a reclining position on 
the davenport, her eyes red with weep- 
ing. “You promised to take me to din- 
ner and you didn’t come!” she said 
mutinously. “You’ve had excuses all 
week to keep from seeing me, and I got 
tired of it. You can’t do this to me, 
Brian! I tell you, I won’t stand it!” Her 
voice rose hysterically. 

Gail walked swiftly down the hall to 
her room and shut the door behind her, 
while in her ears Ana’s unhappy cry 
still echoed. 

Although she had never liked her, Gail 
felt a dull throb of pity stir within her. 
She knew so well that Brian’s infatua- 
tion for Ana had burned itself to the 
bitter finality of dusty embers, and that 
evening a new and exciting friendship 
with Martha Eldridge had begun. 

A moment later there was a knock on 
her door, and Gail opened it to find 
Brian standing in the hall. “I’m going to 
take Ana home,” he said abruptly, his 
eyes avoiding Gail’s. “Don’t wait up for 
me.” 

He turned on his heel and strode down 
the hall without another word, and a 
second later the outer door closed be- 
hind Ana Jorgenson and the man who 
had blazoned her beauty half across the 
world. 


CHAPTER XV 


¢e never knew what curious com- 
promise was effected between her 
father and his model but Ana never 
again came to the apartment at odd 
moments to see Brian Kincaid. If he 
saw her elsewhere, Gail did not know it. 

However, Ana still retained her status 
as his model and, in this somewhat an- 
omalous position, she came to the studio 
whenever Brian needed her. Occasion- 
ally Gail caught vague glimpses of her 
in the hall, but it was a quiet subdued 
Ana who nodded to Gail in passing. 

Brian never mentioned her at all, and 
Gail watched her father with increasing 
amazement, as week followed week, 
marvelling at the ease with which he 
could slip from one phase of his life into 
another. 

A keen zest for living had taken pos- 
session of him since his meeting with 
Martha Eldridge. It was as if her sharp 


clear mind had blown through Brian 
like a rejuvenating gale, stimulating 
him to new endeavor. 

Gail had never known such a friend- 
ship. Her father and Martha seemed to 
be antagonists far more than friends, 
and yet there was a curious inner har- 
mony between them, at complete vari- 
ance with their dissonance, which re- 
minded Gail of the crashing chords of 
some great symphony in which the 
overtones almost hid the tender melody 
which ran, like a silver thread, through 
the pattern of the music. 

All Brian’s old languor had vanished, 
and he began to paint the portrait of 
Gail of which he had talked so long. It 
was a torturing ordeal for Gail. Her 
father was filled with a sharp dissatis- 
faction for everything he did, which he 
vented in a fury of irritation upon her. 

It was June before the painting was 
finished, and by that time Gail felt as 
if all her own vitality had been drawn 
from her body to give life to that strange 
creature whose eyes flashed back at her 
from the easel in Brian’s studio. 

The picture fascinated Gail, and wor- 
ried her. Brian had painted her with 
swift vivid strokes which somehow 
caught the personality of his daughter, 
but to Gail there was a look of defiant 
rebellion on her face which reminded 
her far too forcibly of the disturbing 
months of unhappiness which lay be- 
hind her. 

“It’s a diabolical picture,” she told 
Martha furiously. “I wish he had painted 
just another of his pretty pictures which 
you hate so much.” 

“It is the finest thing he has ever 
done,” Martha said serenely. “He has 
looked past your face and seen into your 
soul. You should be thankful that at last 
your father has come into his true 
stature as an artist.” 

She paused and looked at Gail affec- 
tionately. “Why should you mind so 
much his painting you as you are?” she 
asked softly. “Happiness belongs to the 
smug, my dear. Didn’t you know that? 
You have something far better.” 

“You're a funny one to talk about hap- 
piness,” Gail said soberly. “You’re soggy 
with it, right now. You know you are.” 

Martha flushed a vivid crimson. “I 
suppose I am,” she admitted reluctantly. 
“Gail, what would you say if I married 
your father? Would you hate me for 
it?” There was a curious look of plead- 
ing in her blue eyes which went quiver- 
ing to the depths of Gail’s heart. 

“Martha!” she cried, flinging her arms 
around the older woman. “Do you really 
mean it?” 

Martha pushed Gail away from her in 
a fury of embarrassment. “Stop smother- 
ing me,” she grinned. “I’m a silly fool, 
Gail. I have no business to fall in love 
at my age, but I can’t help it.” 

“Then you are going to marry Brian?” 
Gail cried eagerly. 

“I suppose so.” Martha flushed. “Your 
father and I have about decided to get 
married when I come back from my 
summer on the Cape.” 

“It is far too perfect to be true!” Gail 
said softly. “I would rather have you 
for a mother than anyone in the world.” 

“Thank you, Gail,” Martha said 
simply. “That means more to me than 
you will ever know. I’ve led such a 
rough-and-tumble existence that there 
has been no place in it for intimate 
human relationships. The thought of be- 
longing to you and Brian has turned me 
into a maudlin sentimental fool.” 

Gail stared moodily out of the win- 
dow. “I wish my future were taken care 
of as beautifully as yours and Brian’s,” 
she said thoughtfully. “I always seem to 
be on the outside looking in.” 

Martha looked at her sharply. “Do 
you feel this way because I am marry- 
ing your father?” 

“Heavens, no!” Gail laughed nervous- 
ly. “I am envious, that’s all. Ever since 
I can remember, I’ve been hunting an 
answer to all my questions, but I never 
seem to find it.” 

“How about Tom Forrester?” Martha 
demanded, frowning. “He looks deter- 
mined enough to be all the answers an 
average girl would need.” 


“Not this girl! He still pursues me 
relentlessly, and is sweet and disagree- 
able by turns. But it doesn’t matter to 
me how he acts. I don’t love him, and I 
never will.” 


“Well, that disposes of Tom,” Martha 
chuckled. “IT seem to be in a curious 
prying mood this afternoon. There was 
another man you spoke of long ago. His 
name, I think, was Theodore Strong.” 
_ Gail flushed vividly. “He is the most 
interesting man I ever met, but that’s 
no reason I should be in love with him.” 

She suddenly began to laugh. “If you 
could only know how funny it is for you 
to suspect that I’m in love with Thede. 
I’ve seen him four times in my life, and 
the one real talk we had together he 
lectured me like a ten-year-old for plan- 
ning to marry Tom. He didn’t even 
bother to bid me good-by when I left 
Valle Verde for New York.” 

“All the same, I think he is interest- 
ing,” Martha said thoughtfully. 

Gail nodded. “If you could only see 
him, Martha. He is six feet tall, with 
shoulders like a redwood and eyes much 
bluer than yours. He has a philosophy 
of living which seems practically invin- 
cible to me.” 

“And yet you don’t love him,” Martha 
smiled. 

The flush deepened in Gail’s cheeks. 
“T have never thought of Thede in terms 
of love. I can’t imagine him needing a 
woman, somehow. He seems so com- 
pletely sufficient unto himself.” 

“If he is, he is the first man who ever 
was,” Martha said, with a laugh of in- 
tense amusement. “They are helpless 
babes, all of them. And your father is 
the worst.” 

“Brian needs you, Martha,” Gail said 
soberly. “Why don’t you marry him now 
instead of waiting until September?” 

Martha’s lips tightened and a stubborn 
look crept into her blue eyes. “There is 
still the little matter of Ana Jorgenson. 
You seem to have forgotten that.” 

Gail stared at her incredulously. “But 
I thought that was over long ago. Brian 
never sees her except when she models 
for him.” 

“Men are always cruel to the women 
they no longer love,’ Martha said 
quietly. “Ana still loves your father, 
Gail. He has admitted that much to me 
himself. I would much rather wait an- 
other two months and give her a chance 
to become adjusted to the new order of 
things before we marry. That blonde 
hasn’t much sense, but she is a woman, 
Gail. Lord knows, we ought to stand 
together.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


AIL walked slowly back to her 

father’s apartment from Martha’s 
studio, the warm twilight air closing in 
about her on all sides, tugging with soft 
insistence upon her heart. 

It was one of those still June evenings 
when the sky seemed to dip low against 
the roof-tops, and the hush of impend- 
ing summer heat hung heavily on the 
air. 

Gail’s mind was caught in a mesh of 
memories of other June evenings on the 
ranch at Valle Verde, when the sharp 
line of mountain peaks blurred to a pale 
purple etching against the darkening 
sky, and the fragrance of the blossoms 
mingled thickly with the smell of soil 
and tobacco-smoke from Peter’s pipe. 

She turned in reluctantly at the en- 
trance of the apartment house, and col- 
lided sharply with a man just coming 
out. The unexpected onslaught of one 
hundred and ninety pounds of bone and 
muscle threw her completely off bal- 
ance and she was saved from falling by 
a pair of arms which held her tightly. 

“Gail!” a familiar voice cried eagerly, 
and she looked up incredulously into 
the blue eyes of Theodore Strong. 

“Are you a ghost, or are you real?” 
she murmured in a small dazed voice. 

“I’m real enough,” he laughed. “I’m 
sorry I mowed you down, although not 
as sorry as I should be, I’m afraid. I 
have been waiting for over an hour, and 
had just given up all hope of finding 
you. I feel like shouting, I'm so glad to 
see you!” 

Gail detached herself from his arms, 
her face bright with color. “I feel a little 
that way myself,” she admitted frankly. 
“I have been so lonesome for Valle 
Verde tonight that I could hardly endure 
it... . When did you get here, Thede, 
and how long are you going to stay?” 

He grinned down at her. “I caught a 
plane last night and arrived today. I’m 
afraid I'll have to leave again tomorrow 






























































































































night. Gail, is there any chance at all of 
your having dinner with me tonight?” 

“I have a date, but I'll break it,” she 
told him promptly. “I would rather have 
dinner with you than anyone else in 
New York. ... Come upstairs with me, 
Thede, while I dress. I won’t be a mom- 
ent.” 

She looked up at him with a swift 
sidelong glance, and then looked sharply 
away again. His eyes were much bluer 
than she had remembered, and the lights 
in the foyer turned his shock of sun- 
burned hair to gold. 

Gail turned to him as they went up 
in the elevator. ‘Tell me about the 
family. I haven’t heard from anyone 
for weeks.” 

“From all I hear, you haven’t written 
either,” Thede grinned. “Your aunt told 
me to express myself quite forcibly on 
the subject, and Piper wants to know 
when his dizzy artist’s model cousin is 
coming home.” 

Gail laughed spontaneously, and then 
she quickly sobered. A tremor of emo- 
tion flashed across her face, and was 
gone. “And how is Peter?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Peter has been working pretty hard, 
but otherwise he seems all right.” Sud- 
denly Thede flushed. “Good Lord! He 
gave me a letter for you, and I forgot all 
about it. I left it in my briefcase at the 
hotel.” 

Gail’s eyes darkened swiftly, but her 
tone was casual. “Please don’t forget to 
give it to me before you go. A letter 
from Peter is such a rarity that I 
wouldn’t want to miss it... . How is 
everything with you, Thede? Are your 
plans working out as you hoped they 
would?” 

“That is why I am in New York,” he 
told her eagerly. “I'll tell you all about 
it later.” 

The elevator stopped at the top floor 
and they stepped out. Gail thrust her 
key into the lock and pushed open the 
door. “Will you make yourself at home?” 
she smiled. “I have a telephone call to 
make before I dress.” 

“It is mighty sweet of you to break 
your date for me,” Thede told her 
quietly. “You don’t know what it means 
to me.” 

“It isn’t a very special date,” Gail 
flushed. “You remember Tom Forrester, 
don’t you, Thede?” 

The smile vanished from his face. “I 
remember him very weli,” he said 
soberly. “Are you two still friends?” 

Gail gave a wry grimace. “It is more 
of a truce than a friendship, I’m afraid.” 
She hurriedly left him and called Tom 
on the phone. 

“Theodore Strong is in town,” she told 
him frankly. “He will be here only a 
day and I'd like so much to have dinner 
with him tonight. Do you mind postpon- 
ing our engagement until later in the 
week?” 

“And what if I do mind?” Tom de- 
manded savagely. “A date with me 
doesn’t matter to you, anyway.” 

“I’m sorry you feel that way about it,” 
Gail replied. “This is the first time I 
have ever broken an engagement with 
you, Tom.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!” His voice was dark 
with bitterness. “You seem to forget the 
important date you broke with me in 
California.” 

Gail’s face turned a vivid crimson, 
and she looked as if she had just been 
slapped. “You never forget anything, do 
you, Tom?” she murmured. 

“T'll certainly never forget that,” he 
hold her harshly. “Well, I won’t keep 
you any longer, Gail. Good-by!” His 
voice rang with a curious finality. 

Gail’s chin rose sharply at the chal- 
lenge in his voice. “If that’s the way you 
feel about it,” she retorted, “I think 
good-by is just about the only thing we 
have left to say.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and 
then the click of Tom’s receiver echoed 
sharply in her ears. Gail stared dully at 
the telephone, her mind surging with 
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a sly grin. “She has you there, Martha. 
In spite of yourself, you are going to 
have to accept something from someone 
for once in your unnatural life. Pll be 
that relieved to know this mess is taken 
care of.” He shrugged his broad should- 
ers toward the littered desk. 

The dancing teacher smiled. “I sup- 
pose I might as well give in. You can 
start tomorrow afternoon, Gail, if you 
like; but please don’t show up here in 
the mornings. I want to have this place 
to myself once in a while.” 

She paused and eyed Gail quizzically. 
“How is that blonde model of your 
father’s?” 

Gail flushed to the roots of her hair. 
“Do you mean Miss Jorgenson?” 

“That’s the one. Didn’t Barney tell you 
she was one of my pupils?” 

Gail’s face broke into a swift smile. 
“Don’t tell me you are responsible for 
the way she walks? I have never in my 
life seen anyone so graceful.” 

Martha shrugged. “I'm not entirely 
responsible. Ana has a certain catlike 
laziness which is next door to grace. 
Your father merely sent her down here 
to have me teach her how to handle her 


“I didn’t even know that you knew 
Father,” Gail said in swift surprise. 
Martha Eldridge turned cool scornful 
eyes upon Brian Kincaid’s daughter. “I 
have never met your father and I’m not 
sure I care to. You can tell him for me 
that the trash he turns out is a disgrace 
to the magnificent gift God gave him.” 
She turned sharply and walked into her 
studio, shutting the door behind her. 
Gail stared stupidly after her until 
Barney took her by the arm and led her 
“Don’t mind Martha,” 
said as they drove uptown. “That re- 
was her idea of a 
compliment. If she didn’t think he was 
a real artist, she would never have both- 
That’s Martha.” 
It was midafternoon when she reached 
father’s apartment, and as she step- 


to her from the living room. 
in here, please.” 

She went swiftly into the room, won- 
dering slightly at his urgent tone. And 
then she stood quite still. Across the 
room, sitting in a chair near her father, 
was Tom Forrester, his eyes leaping with 
sudden fire as they met hers. 

He came toward her immediately. “I 
didn’t call you, Gail, because I knew 
you'd think up some reason not to see 
me. So I took a chance and came un- 


“I'm glad you did,” Gail said, flushing 
slightly. “I wondered what had hap- 
to ” 


“You needn’t lie to me!” His voice was 
harsh. “You haven’t thought of me since 
you left California, and you know it!” 

“This young man says you promised 
to marry him, Gail,” her father cut in 
sharply from across the room. “Is it 
true?” 

Gail turned hot accusing eyes on Tom, 
and then went quickly to her father and 
sat beside him. 

“I made a mess of things in California, 
Brian,” she admitted frankly. “I almost 
ran away and married Tom, not loving 
him at all. It was a crazy, stupid thing to 
do, and I realized it at once. Now Tom 
is trying to keep me to my bargain.” 

“I'm doing nothing of the kind,” the 
boy said miserably. “All I ask is for you 
to let me see you now and then.” 
Kincaid inspected the hurt 
eyes and stubborn mouth of 
the boy before him. A faint smile crink- 
led along the edges of the artist’s mouth. 

“That should be fair enough for any 
girl,” he said slowly. “How about it, 
Gail?” 

“I don’t love him,” she said stubbornly. 
“And I know I never will.” 

Brian Kincaid eyed his young daugh- 
ter sternly. “You must have liked him 
pretty well or you’d never have con- 
sented to marry him. If you want my 
advice, I'd say the only fair thing is to 
give him a chance to see you occasion- 
ally. The rest is up to him.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kincaid,” Tom said. 
“I don’t want to force myself on Gail, 
but it would help a lot to see her now 
and then.” 

Gail’s eyes were miserable and dis- 
traught. “I still think it is kinder for me 
to keep out of your way, Tom, but if 
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you want to see me... I suppose it will 

be all right.” 

“That’s the spirit,” Brian said quickly. 
He glanced at Tom. “Now, young man, 
if you don’t mind I wish you would run 
along. I want to talk to Gail.” 

It was an abrupt dismissal, but Tom 
Forrester did not seem to mind. He was 
far too elated at having won his point 
with Gail to take offense. He smiled at 
her a trifle tensely. “May I call you later 
in the evening?” 

“Why, yes, Tom, if you wish,” she 
murmured, and went to the door with 
him to say good-by. 

When she returned to the living room, 
Gail eyed her father with a cool level 
gaze. “I thought you were the man who 
never interfered in other people’s 
affairs.” 

He chuckled. “This business of being 
a parent is pretty insidious, Gail. It 
creeps up on you when you least expect 
it... . Come here and sit beside me. I 
want to ask you something.” 

Gail curled up on the davenport beside 
him, and looked expectantly into hi. 
face. A proud flicker of emotion stirred 
within her as she realized that this force- 
ful man beside her was her father, 
bound to her by fhat closest of all ties, 
the call of blood to blood. 

Brian laid a hand lightly on her knee. 
“How would you like to be my model, 
Gail?” 

“Your model?” Gail’s eyes widened in 
amazement. “You mean you want to 
sketch me?” 

“Just that. Eventually I want to do a 
portrait of you, but this is for a spring 
cover I have promised the Metropolis 
Magazine. Ana is no good at all for 
what I have in mind.” 

“You know Id love it!” A pleased flush 
rose to Gail’s cheeks. “I can’t imagine 
why you want me, though.” 

“Can’t you?” he asked quizzically. 
“Perhaps it is because you are such an 
amazing contrast to Ana, and I need a 
contrast. 

“I'm restless as the devil this after- 
noon,” he added. “And I suspect you 
and that young fellow, Forrester, are 
responsible. It’s the first time in my 
life I've had a man tell me he wanted 
to marry my daughter, and if that does 
not make a man feel old and useless, 
what does?” 

“You're sweet,” Gail said softly. “You 
are acting like all the other fathers in 
the world and I didn’t think you ever 
would. But don’t be too serious about it, 
darling. ’'m not going to marry Tom 
Forrester . . . or anyone else.” Her 
voice dropped to a whisper. 

Brian said nothing for a moment, but 
his eyes were sober. “I suppose you 
wouldn't like to tell me who the other 
fellow is?” he asked her quietly. 

Gail’s breath caught in her throat. 
“No,” she whispered. “I couldn’t tell you 
that.” 

“I didn’t think you would,” he mut- 
tered. “Confound it, Gail, you’re pretty 
young for all this.” 

“I'm not too young for anything!” 
Her chin rose gallantly as she speke and 
her voice was crystal clear. “Life is for 
living, Brian, and you can’t live without 
knowing some unhappiness. I knew that 
long ago.” 

“Oh, did you?” he said softly. “Who 
taught you that, may I ask?” 

“I don’t know,” Gail answered slowly. 
“It was born in me, I think. And, Brian, 
please believe me. I wouldn’t have it 
any other way!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


AIL lay on the floor of Martha’s 

studio in short rehearsal rompers, 
her slim bare legs describing a rapid 
bicycle movement in the air, and her 
arms folded behind her head. 

“Relax your ankles a little more,” 
Martha commanded her, and Gail obedi- 
ently did as she was told. 

Then suddenly she dropped her legs 
upon the mat, and took a long tired 
breath. “You’re a slave driver, Martha 
Eldridge,” she groaned wearily. “When 
you get through with me I have just 
about as much energy as an oyster. I 
went to a night club after the theatre 
with Tom last night, and I could barely 
keep awake.” 

“You have no business in night clubs,” 
Martha snapped. “You pose for your 








“Ana” he called in surprise. “What on 
earth are you doing here at this hour of 
the night?" 


father every morning and spend the rest 
of the day down here. That’s enough for 
any girl. Cut out your night life and 
you will get along all right.” 

Gail laughed. “I’m really having a lot 
of fun, but the pace makes me a little 
dizzy. First I pose for Brian as the spirit 
of youth and spring and what-not. Then 
I gobble a bite of lunch and rush down 
here to turn myself into a bookkeeper, 
trying to straighten out your unholy 
accounts; and last and best of all the 
day is this hour in here on the mat. I 
couldn’t live without it.” 

The office door opened and Barney’s 
head appeared. “Lord, what laziness,” he 
grinned. “I thought you gals worked 
down here.” 

Martha sprang nimbly to her feet. 
“You're just in time to run errands for 
me. Gail is staying to dinner, and you 
can stay, too, if you like.” She gave him 
brief orders and he went out, whistling. 

“A very grand person, but an awful 
fool,” Martha said softly. She eyed Gail 
with a curious quizzical expression. “I 
suppose you know that he’s in love with 
you?” 

“In love with me?” Gail sat upright. 
“You’re crazy, Martha. Barney’s just 
adopted me, that’s all.” 

“That’s what you think,” the older 
woman replied. “Barney may be forty, 
but his heart is very young. Be careful 
how you treat him, Gail. I’d hate to see 
that Irishman hurt too badly.” 

Tears sprang to Gail’s brown eyes. “I 
wish you hadn’t told me,” she said miser- 
ably. “Why, I love him, Martha.” 

“I know you do,” said Martha. “But 
your sort of love isn’t going to help 
Barney out at all.” 

Gail’s eyes were dark with unhappi- 
ness as she rose slowly to her feet. “I 
don’t believe a word you say!” she re- 
torted hotly. “Barney and I have under- 
stood each other from the first.” 

“All right,” Martha shrugged. 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

Gail went to her dressing-room without 
another word, and stripped the rehearsal 
rompers from her body. She stepped 
under the shower soberly, stepped out 
again, and dressed for the street, her 
mind still grappling with this new dis- 
turbing thought. 

When she re-entered the studio, Barney 
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had returned and Martha was preparing 

dinner in an easy expert fashion which 

took no cognizance of the handicaps im- 

posed by an old gas plate and small 

cramped quarters. 

Gail set the table quietly, ignoring as 
best she could the gaily running chatter 
of Barney O’Hara. He couldn’t be in 
love with her, she thought soberly. Of 
course, he couldn’t! Barney was the sort 
of Irishman who loved many women, 
with an easy gay devotion, while his 
heart belonged to no one. Suddenly 
Gail’s spirits began to lift and she felt 
better. 

As the three were ready to sit down to 
dinner a sudden movement by the door 
caused them to look up sharply, to dis- 
cover Brian Kincaid watching them with 
a curious sardonic expression on his 
face. 

“Brian, by all that is crazy!” Barney 
greeted him hilariously. “What are you 
doing down here in the slums?” 

Brian’s eyes met Gail’s. “If I want to 
see my daughter these days, I have to 
come down here.” 

Gail flushed and turned to Martha. 
“You haven’t met my father, have you, 
Martha?” 

The dancing teacher stood beside the 
stove, with fork uplifted, her level blue 
eyes inspecting Brian Kincaid shrewdly. 
There was something rather magnificent 
about her complete poise as she stood 
before him. 

“So you are Brian Kincaid,” she com- 
mented coolly. “I thought you were small 
and dapper, with a flowing tie and a 
posy in your buttonhole. It must have 
been your paintings which gave me that 
impression.” 

She turned without another word and 
began spearing potatoes viciously with 
her fork, while Barney and Gail stood 
spellbound, watching Brian Kincaid’s 
slowly purpling face. For an instant he 
seemed about to turn on his heel and 
stalk from the room, and then the anger 
left his face and he chuckied softly. 

“There is nothing I like better than an 
outspoken woman,” he announced. “It 
gives you such an advantage from the 
start.” 

Martha stared at him a moment. “All 
right, you win,” she grinned. “Gail, ask 
your father if he will stay to dinner.” 

“Gail, tell Miss Eldridge I'd be delight- 
ed,” Brian answered promptly. His eyes 
shone wickedly. 

In the ensuing laughter all semblance 
of stiffness vanished between them, and 
a more congenial foursome never sat 
down to a haphazard studio meal to- 
gether. 

That evening was an amazement to 
Gail. There seemed to be a spirit of 
hilarious companionship between her 
father and Martha which swept every- 
thing before it. When Barney left for 
the theatre, Gail cleared and washed the 
dishes, while Brian Kincaid and his 
hostess sat with arms upon the table 
arguing and talking with eager anima- 
tion. 

Gail had never before seen her father 
in this gay stimulating mood, and 
Martha’s eyes shone with a curious radi- 
ance which illumined her pale face and 
gave it beauty. Her mouth was sweet 
and warm and young as she smiled 
across the table at Brian Kincaid. 

“When you can paint as you do, why 
waste your time on trash like that?” she 
demanded, pointing to a magazine on a 
near-by table, with a girl’s head on the 
cover, painted by Brian Kincaid. 

“That isn’t trash,” he retorted. “That’s 
darn good art and you haven’t sense 
enough to know it.” 

“It’s too pretty to be good,” she laugh- 
ed at him. “There’s no strength to it. 
Any cheap hack-artist can paint a pretty 
girl’s head. If I had a gift like yours, I'd 
do something worthwhile.” 

“A gift like mine,” he murmured soft- 
ly. “I wonder how many years it is since 
I've heard that phrase. I used to think 
my paintings would hang in all the gal- 
leries and old grey-bearded collectors 
would seek me out. Good Lord, how 
long ago it seems! Now, I would rather 
have a full stomach and a warm house 
to sleep in than to paint the finest pic- 
ture. It’s a pretty material outlook on 
life, but it has borne me substantial re- 
turns, and if you think my artistic con- 
science troubles me, you're crazy.” 

Martha laughed spontaneously. “I like 
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The instant the outer door closed be- 
hind him, Gail fied down the hall to her 
room. She shut the door and locked it, 
and flung herself upon the bed. With 
trembling fingers she tore open the en- 
velope and drew forth a single sheet of 
paper covered by Peter’s orderly script. 

Gail, my dear: 

You are on my mind tonight, and 
I wish I could talk with you. Your 
letters are so gay and so unreveal- 
ing. When Thede comes back, I shall 
bombard him with questions about 
you, and try to read between the 
lines of what he tells me. 

The ranch-house is empty without 
you, Gail, and the three of us miss 
you. One of these days I hope that 
you'll come home. 

Love, 
Peter. 

Gail read the letter over and over 
again. There was a feel of Peter in 
every word before her, and a faint but 
unmistakable smell of tobacco-smoke 
still clung to the paper. Gail could see 
him at his desk in the library, a pipe 
between his teeth and his black hair 
rumpled untidily. 

She forgot Theodore Strong complete- 
ly in that moment. Brian and Martha 
and Ana Jorgenson slipped away from 
her. The New York roof-tops, shining in 
the sunlight outside her window, disap- 
peared, and for one blinding instant Gail 
was home with Peter on the ranch. 


CHAPTER XIX 

N THE night before Martha Eldridge 

planned to leave for her summer 
on Cape Cod, Brian Kincaid gave a 
party for her on the terrace of his pent- 
house, attended by as many of their inti- 
mates as were still within the steaming 
confines of New York. 

It was an unbearably hot evening, 
with no air stirring even on the roof, 
and brief disturbing flashes of heat- 
lightning quivered across the sky, hint- 
ing of a rain which would not come. 

In spite of the heat, and of Martha’s 
imminent departure, Gail enjoyed her- 
self. The terrace was lovely in the glow 
of many lanterns, and most of the people 
whom she liked best in New York were 
there. 

Lovely Elaine Temple, the musical 
comedy star, whose play still lingered 
on Broadway in spite of the suffocating 
heat, arrived shortly after eleven with 
Lance Randolph, foreign correspondent 
for the New York Chronicle. He had 
just returned from a year in Europe and 
Africa which included an assignment 
with the Ethiopian Army at Addis 
Ababa, and he gave a graphic riotous 
account of his adventures to the group 
upon the terrace. 

Fleming Towers, the cartoonist, and 
his wife were there; and Sandra Stone, 
whose etchings were just beginning to 
attract attention, arrived with John 
Matthews, art critic on the Bulletin, and 
Penny Turner, who did nothing and did 
it extremely well. 

Barney O’Hara was there, of course, 
for no party was ever a success without 
Barney, but he was in a savage sombre 
mood that night. His tongue was on fire 
with profanity for the heat, and his blue 
eyes moodily followed Gail’s slim figure 
in pale peach organdy, as it fluttered in 
and out among the guests. 

It was Martha, that night, who made 
the party. She wore, to the amazement 
of all present, a lovely gown of gaily 
flowered crepe which clung to her tall 
slim body and brought a flush of un- 
accustomed color to her cheeks. 

And yet, she was still Martha, in spite 
of her glowing physical transformation. 
While the others sat limp and lifeless in 
their chairs, Martha’s mind glistened 
like a rapier. She led the conversation 
into bright stimulating channels, and her 
laugh floated gaily upon the still night 
air, 

Martha’s reputation as a spinster was 
so inviolable that Brian’s party for her 
aroused no romantic suspicions among 
her friends until Elaine Temple sud- 
denly discovered a large sapphire glow- 
ing in a simple platinum setting upon 
her finger. Martha’s contempt for jewel- 
lery was so widely known that the shock 
brought Elaine to her feet at once, with 
a gay accusing cry. 

“Martha Eldridge! What is that ring 
doing on your finger?” 


Martha, caught in the midst of a war 
discussion with Lance Randolph, colored 
furiously and sought to hide her ring, 
a guilty gesture which was confirmation 
enough for any one, 

In an instant she and Brian were sur- 
rounded by a gay excited crowd. Barney 
O’Hara alone seemed filled with gloom. 
“To think I'd live to see you wear a 
bauble of bondage,” he told Martha re- 
proachfully. “By all the Saints at once, 
I’m losing me faith in women!” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Martha snapped 
crisply, while the flush deepened in her 
cheeks. “This ring is merely a conces- 
sion to Brian. He thinks my scrawny 
hand needs some adornment.” 

“It’s just the beginning,” Barney said 
sadly. “In a year you will be fat and 
stupid, with rings on all your fingers, 
and no brains at all. It’s a crime you're 
committing, Brian. Martha should never 
marry anyone. She’s an institution, and 
as such should go down to posterity in- 
tact.” 

Brian laughed. “You flatter me, you 
fool, if you think that I can change her. 
Martha will be Martha until the end.” 

He smiled at the woman he loved. 
“Will she marry me until she gets ready? 
Not Martha! She is going ahead with 
her crazy summer theatre as if I didn’t 
exist. I'm the fellow who needs your 
pity, Barney.” 

“I pity the both of you,” Barney re- 
torted. “Your marriage will be well 
worth the watching, I assure you.” 

“Stop moaning, Barney!” Elaine ex- 
claimed excitedly. “I think it is the most 
romantic thing I’ve heard in years... . 
Let’s do something spectacular to cele- 
brate the news. What shall it be?” She 
looked, with gay enquiring eyes, at those 
about her. 

Penny Turner grinned wickedly. “I 
have a grand idea. Why don’t Brian and 
Martha celebrate their engagement by 
getting married?” 

Martha laughed gaily. “You seem to 
forget, Penny, that Brian and I have 
reached a safe and sane middle age. 
We'd look pretty silly eloping in the 
moonlight, like a couple of love-sick 
youngsters.” She looked at Brian, with 
a swift amused smile. 

She found no answering laughter in 
his eyes. “Why do we have to wait until 
September?” he asked harshly. “Why 
not get married now?” 

Martha’s eyes widened, and a throb of 
emotion quivered in her throat. “You're 
mad,” she whispered. “We planned it all 
out weeks ago.” 

“Let’s change our plans,” he urged her 
in a low shaken voice. “For the love of 
Heaven, Martha, give in to me in this.” 

Gail put her arm around Martha swift- 
ly. “Oh, please, darling! Do as Brian 
says.” 

Martha looked at Gail unsteadily and 
then turned her gaze toward Brian. “I 
must be mad,” she whispered. “I do be- 
lieve I am going to say yes.” 

Brian stooped and kissed her, and 
turned, with a happy smile, to face his 
guests. “She’s consented,” he announced. 
“Just how does a man get married in 
the middle of the night, anyway?” 

“We'll go to Greenwich,” Elaine cried 
gaily. “Leave everything to me, darling. 
I know just where to go and what to 
do. I was married there once myself.” 


Amid the general laughter, the crowd 
flocked into the living room, the heat 
forgotten in the excitement of making 
wedding plans for Brian and Martha 
Eldridge. With Penny to help her, 
Elaine began telephoning out to Green- 
wich to arouse the necessary officials 
and Barney hurried downstairs to find 
the apartment house manager and get 
some money for Brian. 

Gail hurried Martha into her room 
and locked the door. “You’re simply 
beautiful,” she said, hugging her friend 
tightly. “Oh, darling, I’m so glad you're 
marrying Brian tonight. I’ve wanted it 
this way from the beginning.” 

Martha smiled mistily. “I’m happy, 
Gail. Isn’t that absurd? I’m so terribly 
happy. ... Ido believe I’m going to cry, 
and if I do, I hope that somebody 
throttles me.” 

Gail was already making plans. “I 
must tell Sam to get everything ready in 
the apartment while we’re away. Then 
you and Brian can come back here after 
you're married. I'll have Barney drive 
me down to your studio to spend what 


is left of the night, and in the morning 
we can get everything straightened out.” 

She broke off at the look of consterna- 
tion on Martha’s face. “Don’t look so 
frightened, Angel. It’s not as crazy an 
idea as you seem to think.” 

“It’s crazy enough,” Martha laughed 
feebly. “Oh, well, life deals out one 
utterly mad moment to every one, they 
say—and this is mine!” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Gail unlocked it to find her father on 
the threshold. “Get out of here, will you, 
Gail?” he asked huskily. “I want to be 
alone with Martha for a moment.” 

Gail laughed and left them together, 
and went hurrying down the hall to find 
Sam, The telephone rang sharply as she 
passed it, and Gail paused to answer, 
humming a tune happily under her 
breath. 

“Is that you, Gail?” Ana Jorgenson’s 
voice demanded wildly. 

Gail stiffened instantly, and the smile 
vanished from her face. “Yes, Ana. This 
is Gail,” she murmured. 

“I want to talk to your father,” Ana 
cried hysterically. “Tell him to come to 
the phone at once.” There was a sound 
of uncontrollable sobbing. \ 

Gail stiffened. “He can’t talk to you 
now, Ana,” she said quietly. “Go to bed 
and you'll feel better in the morning.” 

“You think I’ve been drinking, don’t 
you?” Ana cried. “Well, it isn’t true! I’ve 
been thinking, and it’s much, much 
worse.” 

Something in the wild tone of Ana’s 
voice stirred Gail to action. “Hold the 
phone a minute and Ill call Brian,” she 
en and ran swiftly down the 

all. 

Brian stepped out of Gail’s room at 
that instant, and she grabbed him by the 
arm. “Ana’s on the telephone, and she’s 
crying. You'd better go at once.” 

Brian’s eyes became chiselled steel. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter with her,” 
he muttered. “This is the fourth time 
she’s called tonight. Some one told her 
about the party for Martha, and she’s 
gone crazy.” 

He strode to the telephone and picked 
up the receiver. “Ana, will you stop 
bothering me?” he demanded. “I’ve told 
you over and over that I can’t see you 
tonight. Be sensible, my dear.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and 
suddenly his voice changed. “You'll do 
nothing of the kind. .. . Stop talking like 
a fool! ... Ana, listen to me! ... I'll be 
there in ten minutes. Wait for me!” 

Gail turned at his startled cry to find 
Brian staring at the receiver in his hand. 
He put it back on the hook and rose to 
face his daughter. 

“I've got to go,” he told her harshly. 
“Give some excuse to the others, and tell 
Martha I'll be back as soon as possible.” 
His hand was already on the doorknob. 

“What is it?” Gail demanded. “Brian, 
tell me what has happened.” 


“Ana’s gone completely crazy,” he snap- 
ped. “The little fool bought a gun today 
and she’s threatening to shoot herself if 
I don’t come.” Brian Kincaid slammed 
the door behind him and ran swiftly 
down the hall. 

Martha received the news of Ana’s 
telephone call and Brian’s departure 
with her usual quiet tolerance. “The 
poor little fool,” she murmured. “Lord, 
but I feel sorry for her!” 

“She doesn’t mean to kill herself, and 
you know it as well as I do,” Gail said 
ruthlessly. “It’s just a bluff to get Brian 
away from the party.” 

Martha’s eyes were gentle. “That is 
the pitiful part of it. This is the last 
trick in Ana’s little bag, and if it fails 
she knows that she has nothing left. 
Whatever you leave behind you, never 
leave courage, Gail. That is the only 
real bankruptcy there is.” 

“I don’t see how you can be so noble,” 
Gail protested, “when all your lovely 
plans have just been ruined.” 

Martha smiled faintly. “I’ve never been 
able to picture myself in this romantic 
runaway role, anyway. I'll feel much 
more at home walking up before a 
magistrate in cold sensible daylight... . 
Let’s go into the other room and break 
the news to that bunch of lunatics.” 

With her arm around Gail, Martha 
walked into the living room and stood 
smiling in the doorway. “Th: wedding 
is off,” she announced lightly .“The 
bridegroom has vanished.” 

















































































































Jeers of hilarity met her words, and it 
was several moments before Martha 
finally convinced them that she was not 
joking. “Brian has been called away,” 
she explained quietly. “He said he would 
try to get back in time, but you know 
what an anticlimax an elopement will 
be by then. So let’s turn this romantic 
excursion back, into a party and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

Gail marvelled at Martha’s poise and 
self-possession, and the brisk manner 
with which she put Brian’s guests at 
ease. No one there could possibly have 
guessed that the sudden upset to her 
plans disturbed Martha in the least. Only 
Gail knew of the woman with misty 
eyes, who cried, “I’m happy, Gail. Isn’t 
it absurd? I’m so terribly happy!” 

The remaining hours of that ill-fated 
party would be a nightmare to Gail all 
the rest of her life. The wild shrieks of 
hilarity which met Martha’s announce- 
ment dwindled to an embarrassing 
silence as an hour went by and Brian 
did not return. 

Gail did her best to fulfill her duties 
as a hostess, but her heart was pound- 
ing with nervousness and with dread. 
Could it be possible that Ana had not 
been bluffing, after all? The question 
rose to a hideous crescendo within her 
mind. 

At last the tension became so notice- 
able that Elaine Temple rose to her feet 
with a polite yawn. “It is two o’clock 
and I am going home. I have a matinée 
this afternoon, and I simply have to get 
some rest. When Brian arrives, you can 
tell him what I think of him for walk- 
ing out on his own wedding.” 

“T’ll tell him,” Martha grinned. “I'll 
call you if I need you in my breach of 
promise suit.” ; 

A ripple of laughter went around the 
room, but it was painfully evident that 
no one really felt like joking. Gail 
turned crimson as she realized the dark 
suspicion which was in their minds, and 
she was glad when the rest of the group 
followed Elaine’s example and departed, 
murmuring pat phrases of farewell, and 
she was left alone with Martha and with 
Barney. 

As the last guest went out the door, 
Martha turned sober eyes on Gail and 
Barney. “Let’s stop bluffing,” she said 
sharply. “Something has happened and 
we all know it. Does anyone know 
Ana’s telephone number?” 

“It’s in Brian’s book, I think,” Gail 
said quickly and ran to the telephone to 
find it, her heart throbbing with a wild 
nameless fear. 

Barney looked at Martha. “Of course, 
you know you may be letting yourself 
in for something,” he said coolly. 

Martha turned white. “I hate you for 
that, Barney,” she said in a low voice. 
“Brian is not as rotten as you seem to 
think.” 

“Here’s the number!” Gail cried excit- 
edly, and in that same instant the tele- 
phone rang shrily in her ear. She gave 
a startled ery and reached for the re- 
ceiver, when Martha’s voice suddenly 
stopped her. 

“Gail, leave that telephone alone! You 
answer, Barney!” 

Barney O’Hara took the receiver from 
Gail’s limp fingers and said, “Hello.” 
There was an instant’s silence, and then 
the two women saw him stiffen, 

“Yes, this is Brian Kincaid’s apart- 
ment. No, he isn’t here. He left a couple 
of hours ago, Who is this, anyway?... 
For God’s sake, what are you trying to 
tell me? ... Both of them, you say? Yes! 
Yes, of course! I'll be right over.” 

His face the color of a sheet of writ- 
ing-paper, Barney O’Hara replaced the 
receiver softly and turned around. 

Gail ran to him with a wild cry of 
terror. “Something has happened to my 
father! Oh, Barney, tell me what it is!” 

Martha did not stir or say a word. 
Only her eyes seemed alive in the gaunt 
pallor of her face. She waited while 
Barney put his arms around Gail’s quiv- 
ering shoulders and held her close. 
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the conflict of emotions which Tom al- 
ways to arouse within her. 
Anger mingled with resentment and 
with pity, while far in the background 
burned a throbbing sense of guilt. 

Thede and she stopped before a 
shabby brown-stone dwelling just off 
Fifth Avenue, and Gail led Thede up sev- 
eral steps and into a dimly lit room, 
dotted by small tables. 

“The food is good here, and we won't 
be bothered with too much service. We 
can talk just as long as we wish.” 

He fitted his long legs under the small 
table with some difficulty and smiied 
at Gail. “I thought about this all the 
way across the country,” he hold her 
frankly. “I wanted so much to be with 
you tonight.” 

A throb of emotion quivered in Gail’s 
throat as Thede’s glance met hers and 
held it. “You haven't told me yet why 
you came,” she reminded him. “I’m sure 
you didn’t fly across the country just 
to have dinner with me tonight.” 

A slow flush burned beneath the dark 
leather of his skin. “I’m starting a boys’ 
school in Valle Verde in the fall, and 
I flew to New York to confer with the 
man who is financing the project. He is 
giving up the day to me tomorrow, so 
that we can complete our plans.” 

“A school of your very own,” Gail 
murmured, her eyes wide with envious 
wonder. “All your dreams are coming 
true, aren’t they, Thede?” 

The warm light vanished from his 
eyes and a tight look of strain took its 
place. “All but one,” he said in a voice 
suddenly shaken with emotion. “The 
most important dream of all, is still... 


a dream. 

Hardly knowing why she did it, Gail 
leaned forward. “And what is that, 
Thede? Won't you tell me?” 

He looked at her for one still mom- 
ent. “The school is just the first step 
toward happiness for me, Gail,” he said. 
“The rest of the dream is you.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


AIL turned incredulous eyes upon 
him. “Surely you aren’t trying to tell 
me that you’re in love with me?” 

The stunned amazement in her voice 
brought a hurt smile to his lips. “I 
thought a girl always knew when a man 
was in love with her,” he said slowly. 

Gail shook her head. “I didn’t even 
know you thought about me at all ex- 
cept as a crazy schoolgirl. I thought that 
women did not matter in your life.” 

His eyes never left her face. “Women, 
as women, don’t. But I have always 
known that there would be one woman 
in my life who would matter entirely 
too much for my peace of mind. When 
you came through the doorway on 
Christmas Eve, with that gay impertin- 
ent smile of yours on your face, you 
walked into my life to stay. Everything 
1 have thought and said and done since 
you left Valle Verde has been built 
mpon my need and love for you.” 

He stated it quite simply, and without 
any outward evidence of emotion, but 
the very stillness of his manner moved 
Gail far more deeply than a storm of 
impassioned words could have done. 

“I don’t know what to say,” she falt- 
ered miserably. “I need you, Thede, far 
more than you could possibly need me. 
There is a certainty about you which 
thrills me when I'm with you. I’ve 
thought of you so many times since I 
left Valle Verde, and tried to remember 
everything you said to me. I have won- 
dered what you were doing, and if your 
plan was working out. ... But I’m not 
in love with you.” 

“I don’t need to ask if there is some- 
one else,” he said in a low uneven voice. 
“Your eyes have already told me that.” 

“My life is in such a terrible mess.” 
Gail’s voice was a thin harsh thread of 
sound. “The man I love is married, 
Thede, and so I go around in circles all 
the time hunting something that I never 
seem to find.” 

His eyes were tender with emotion. 
“You are so very young. You will get 
over it in time.” 

Gail smiled wanly. “I suppose I seem 
to you like an adolescent schoolgirl in 
the throes of her first love. Perhaps that 
is all I am, Perhaps tomorrow, or next 
month or next year, I'll suddenly 
awaken and find that I am not in love 
at all. It has happened thousands of 


times to other people. Why shouldn’t it 
happen to me?” Her chin rose defiantly. 

Theodore Strong fingered the handle 
of his coffee-cup. “When that time 
comes, Gail, will you let me know?” 

A warm flush of color crept into her 
face. “Yes, Thede,” she whispered, “I 
will let you know.” 

“That is something for me to wait for,” 
he said quietly, and then he abruptly 
leaned across the table. 

“I’m a lonely one-sided sort of fellow 
who needs your enthusiasm and your 
laughter. You have the God-given abil- 
ity to fling yourself into everything 
about you, and wring from each mom- 
ent all it has to offer. Those five years 
of inactivity took their toll in my life, 
Gail. I will always be the eternal looker- 

Gail looked at him soberly. “The 
whole thing is pretty queer, isn’t it? You 
envy me my crazy love of living, and 
I envy you your certainty.” 

“Shouldn’t there be something we 
cculd do about it?” His eyes met hers 
with an impact of meaning which took 
her breath away. 

_“Please, let’s not talk about it,” she 
whispered. “There is nothing more that 
I can say. I’m sorry, Thede.” 

There was a curious smile on his face. 
“You needn’t be. Somehow, I have the 
feeling that you and I have come a 
long, long way tonight.” 

He looked at his wrist-watch abruptly, 
as if anxious to prevent Gail from 
answering him. “It’s nine-thirty. What 
do you want to do with the rest of the 
evening?” 

“I'd like to take you down to meet 
a friend of mine,” Gail said promptly. 
“She teaches dancing and body building, 
and she combines it with a good strong 
dose of psychology, metaphysics and 
common sense. You two have a lot in 
common, I think. It is only a moment’s 
walk from here.” 

“Then let’s go!” He turned to her as 
they left the tea-room. “Am I going to 
_ your father, Gail? I'd like to if I 
could.” 

She flushed happily. “You'll probably 
meet him at Martha’s studio. They are 
going to be married in the fall. Martha 
just told me.” 

Thede looked down at her. “How do 
you feel about it?” 

“Nothing could make me happier,” she 
told him eagerly. “Martha Eldridge is a 
wonderful woman, and I love her.” 

He smiled. “She must be rather won- 
derful to make you feel like that.” 

As they turned into the brightly 
lighted Avenue on their way to Martha’s 
studio, Gail found that she had to hurry 
breathlessly to keep up with Theodore 
Strong. He walked with the long free 
stride of a man who walks alone, and 
Gail’s breath came sharply as she real- 
ized that he would never slow his step to 
hers, nor to that of any other woman. 
The girl who married Theodore Strong 
would have to spend the rest of her life 
hurrying to keep pace with him. 

A dim light burned in the upper hall 
of the building where Martha had her 
studio, barely piercing the shadows of 
the long dark hall. As Gail and Thede 
stepped from the elevator, they heard 
Martha’s door close, and a woman came 
hurrying toward them, her face muffled 
in the folds of her coat. 

“That must be Martha now,” Gail 
said quickly. “I wonder where Brian is.” 

At that moment the girl stepped from 
the shadows into the light before the 
elevator and Gail discovered to her in- 
tense surprise that it was Ana Jorgenson. 

“Why, Ana,” she cried. “I didn’t recog- 
nize you.” 

Ana’s face was a study in startled con- 
fusion when she saw Gail and Theodore 
Strong. 

“Hello, Gail,” she murmured. “What 
are you doing down here this time of 
night?” She swiftly stepped into the 
elevator and the door clanged shut be- 
hind her. 

Gail stared after her with startled eyes. 
“That's pretty queer,” she murmured. “I 
don’t understand it.” 

“What is it, Gail?” Thede asked 
quietly. “You look worried.” 

“I am,” she retorted, and ran swiftly 
down the hall to Martha’s apartment. 
The door was always left unlocked, and 
Gail flung it open to face the bright 
lights of Martha’s outer office. The 


studio door was standing open, but the 
room inside was dark. 

“Martha! Brian! Where are you?” Gail 
called sharply, and stepped to the door 
of the studio and flashed on the lights. 
In blank amazement she stared into a 
completely empty room. 

“How queer,” she murmured, and 
turned with startled eyes to face Theo- 
dore Strong. “That woman we met in 
the hall is my father’s model. She had 
no right to be in here alone.” 


“Does your friend Martha always 
leave her desk in that condition?” he 
asked quietly, his eyes on a wild litter 
of papers which overflowed the desk 
and were scattered upon the floor. Every 
drawer had been pulled open and its 
contents torn apart. 

Suddenly, little bells of warning rang 
within the citadel of Gail’s brain. What 
had Ana Jorgenson been trying to find 
in Martha’s desk? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LTHOUGH it was after one when 

Brian Kincaid returned, Gail was up 
and waiting for him in the living room. 
She told him quickly of the discovery 
she and Theodore Strong had made in 
Martha’s studio that evening, and 
watched with apprehension the startled 
look that sprang into his eyes. 


“Does Ana know that you are going 
to marry Martha?” she demanded. 

“I told her yesterday. She had to know 
sometime, and I detest dissembling.” 
Brian looked uneasily at his young 
daughter. “I suppose you think I am an 
awful cad, but Gail, I made no promises 
to Ana.” 

Gail stirred restlessly. “I don’t think 
you are a cad at all, but I can’t see how 
you could fall in love at your age with a 
girl almost as young as I am. It—it seems 
so silly.” Her tone was faintly scornful. 

Brian Kincaid looked reproachfully at 
his daughter. “So you’ve lined yourself 
up against me, have you?” 

Gail flushed hotely. “That’s not true 
and you know it. I have sense enough 
to see that Ana made a complete fool of 
herself over you, but I can’t help won- 
dering if some day you will hurt Martha 
as you are now hurting Ana. If—if you 
did that, Brian, I would never forgive 
you.” Her voice was throbbing with 
emotion, and her clear young eyes were 
hard. 

Brian Kincaid turned white. “What 
you have just said has hurt me more 
than anything that has happened to me 
in years,” he told her gruffly. “I love 
Martha as I loved your mother, Gail, and 
she is the only woman I have asked to 
take her place.” 

Gail flushed with shame. “I know that 
you love Martha,” she whispered. “That 
was a hateful thing for me to say, but 
I'm all stirred up tonight. Seeing Ana 
coming out of Martha’s studio, and then 
finding the desk torn to pieces, made me 
feel so ashamed for her. She must love 
you hideously to stoop to do a thing like 
that.” 

“I've hurt her pride, that’s the devil 
of it,” he murmured regretfully. “She 
took it fairly calmly months ago when 
she found that I no longer loved her, but 
yesterday when I told her about Martha 
..-” He broke off with a worried 
gesture. 

“I wish you’d marry Martha right 
away,” Gail said soberly. “I’m so afraid 
that something will happen. If Ana 
could do a thing like that, she’ll go much 
farther. I don’t think Martha’s safe down 
there in that studio all alone. She never 
locks her door or takes any decent pre- 
cautions.” 

Brian smiled curiously at Gail. “You 
love her, don’t you? Well, so do I, thank 
God! But I'm not worried about her. I 
know Ana, Gail. She wouldn’t lift a 
finger to hurt anyone. That stunt tonight 
was just a jealous woman’s trick, that’s 
all. She was trying, I suppose, to hunt 
for letters she thought I had written 
Martha.” He chuckled. “It takes a braver 
man than I to write love letters to 
Martha Eldridge.” 

Gail laughed spontaneously at the 
thought of Martha’s keen scorn for 
sentimentality, and something of the 
worried fear in her heart vanished with 
her laughter. 

She turned to her father, with a faint 
embarrassed flush. “I’ve asked Theodore 
Strong to have breakfast with us at 
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eight tomorrow morning. He is going to 
be in New York only a day and he 
wants to meet you. Peter and Aunt 
Ellen are terribly fond of him, and I 
like him rather well myself.” 

Brian grimaced. “All right, I’ll be on 
hand, although I detest trying to be 
agreeable at the breakfast-table. ... 
Come on let’s go to bed. It is after 
two,” 

He put his arm around Gail’s slender 
shoulders. “Tell me, are we friends?” 

There was a note of intensity in his 
voice which stirred his daughter's heart. 
Beneath his brusk manner of ruddy indi- 
vidualism, it was evident that Brian 
Kincaid longed for the approval of his 
daughter. 

“Of course, we're friends,” she said 
. “You knew that without ask- 
ing.” 

He shrugged impatiently. “I suppose 
I did, but I wanted to hear you say it. 
I seem to be taking this business of be- 
ing a father rather seriously, Gail. It’s 
a job I like.” 

Gail’s eyes filled with tears. “Thank 
you, Brian,” she whispered. “I'll remem- 
ber that always.” 

Brian stooped and kissed her. “Now 
run along to bed. I’m going to smoke 
another cigarette and try to figure out 
what to do about Ana.” 

“Don’t forget about breakfast,” she re- 
minded him. 

“I won't,” he promised as she left him. 


Nor did he. When the doorbell rang 
on the stroke of eight the next morning, 
it was Brian Kincaid who greeted Theo- 
dore Strong, and not Gail. She had for- 
gotten to tell Sam to call her, and after 
her late talk with Brian she slept dream- 
lessly until the shrill sound of the door- 
bell aroused her. 

When she at last made her entrance, 
she found her father and Theodore 
Strong standing in the studio before her 
portrait. By a coincidence, Gail was 
wearing the sports dress in which Brian 
had painted her, and Thede turned won- 
dering eyes upon her as she entered the 
room. 

“Which Gail is real?” he asked, with a 
slow eager smile. 

“I am,” she retorted. “Don’t pay any 
attention to that hussy there. She exists 
only in the warped imagination of my 
father.” 

Thede looked at her intently, and then 
looked at the portrait. “I’m not so sure,” 
he answered. 

Brian chuckled. “Gail hates the pic- 
ture. A pure feminine dislike for facing 
the truth, that’s all. I did a silly head 
of her for one of the magazines, and she 
thinks it’s wonderful.” 


Gail joined the men in the laughter at 
her expense, and they went in to break- 
fast. As they sat down to the table, 
Thede handed her an envelope. “Here is 
your letter, Gail. I promised Peter I'd 
deliver it in person.” 

Gail took the letter from him, and 
dropped it in her lap without a word. 
She presided easily at the breakfast- 
table, and listened with a vague smile 
to the conversation between the two men 
who loved her, but the only sound she 
really heard was the dull crackle of the 
letter in her lap. 

When breakfast was over, Thede look- 
ed swiftly at his watch. “I’m terribly 
afraid I'll have to go,” he murmured 
apologetically. “I’m due down in Wall 
Street in twenty minutes.” 

“Come up again if you can,” Brian 
urged him cordially. “Peter and Ellen’s 
friends are always welcome here. Eh, 
Gail?” 

Gail flushed. “Thede knows that he is 
welcome.” 

Her father shook hands with Theodore 
Strong and left the two together. Thede 
turned to Gail immediately. “I love you,” 
he said in a low uneven voice. “I won't 
see you again before I leave, but I’ll be 
taking the thought of you away with 
me.” 

“I’m glad you came,” Gail said simply. 
“And I do wish you luck, Thede. I hope 
your school is a marvelous success.” 

“The school needs you almost as much 
as I need you,” he answered. “But we'll 
both have to do without you, I’m afraid.” 
He stood looking down at Gail uncer- 
tainly, as if there were something more 
he would have liked to tell her, and he 
turned abruptly on his heel and was 
gone. 
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Suddenly the telephone rang sharply, 
and the three looked at each other with 
startled eyes. The phone had been dis- 
connected since early morning, and its 
shrill ringing now meant a call so im- 
portant that the telephone company was 
willing to disobey orders to get it 
through. 

“Tl answer it!” Barney strode swiftly 
into the hall, and a moment later re- 
appeared. “California is calling you, 
Gail. Come quickly.” 

Gail gave a cry of wild relief. “It’s 
Peter, Barney! Oh, I know it is!” 

“Miss Kincaid?” the operator demand- 
ed. “Just a minute, please. I have your 
party.” 

“Is that you, Gail?” a voice came 
clearly over the wire. Gail clutched the 
telephone tightly to her. “Oh, Peter, I’m 
so glad to hear your voice!” 

“This isn’t Peter, Gail. It’s Theodore 
Strong. Can you hear me?” 

“Yes, I can hear you.” A note of panic 
quivered in her voice. “Where are Peter 
and Aunt Ellen? I’ve waited to hear 
from them all day.” 

“They are on their way to you. I just 
returned from the airport. They caught 
the 4.30 plane from Glendale, and will 
be in New York tomorrow morning.” 

“Tomorrow morning?” Gail’s voice 
was hysterical with relief. “Did you say 
tomorrow, Thede?” 

“Yes, dear.” His voice came with re- 
assuring swiftness across three thousand 
miles. “You’re not to meet them, Gail. 
Do you understand? They will get a car 
at the airport and come direct to the 
apartment. Is that all clear?” 

Gail clung to the telephone. “You 
don’t know what it means to me to hear 
your voice!” 

There was an instant’s silence, and 
then Thede said, “If I thought for a 
minute it would help you if I came, I'd 
catch a plane tonight.” 

“The school needs you more than I 
do,” she protested. 

“Never mind the school. It’s you I'm 
thinking of, Gail, shall I come?” 

Gail’s breath caught sharp in her 
throat. “No, Thede. I would much rather 
you stayed in Valle Verde.” 

“Your three minutes are up,” the op- 
erator cut in briefly. 

“I'm not through yet,” Thede said de- 
cisively. “Gail, listen to me. Peter and 
Ellen want to bring you back to Cali- 
fornia with them. Will you come?” His 
voice throbbed urgently across the wire. 

Tears of exhaustion sprang to her 
eyes. “I don’t know what I’m going to 
do. I—I can’t think yet. It’s all so sud- 
den... and so horrible.” 

“I know, dear. I've been thinking of 
you all day long, and wishing there was 
something I could do.” 

“You can do something,” Gail cried. 
“Will you write to me tonight and tell 
me all the things you told me the night 
we talked together on the ranch? I need 
them so badly right now.” 

“I'll send an air-mail letter before I go 
to bed. You'll get it tomorrow night.” 

“Your six minutes are up,” the oper- 
ator’s voice said pertly. 

And suddenly Gail, listening in a New 
York penthouse in a_ thunderstorm, 
heard Theodore Strong, three thousand 
miles away on a Southern California 
orange grove, mutter, “Oh, ——!” 

She had never heard him swear be- 
fore, and it had a very salutary effect 
upon her. For the first time in twenty- 
four hours, Gail felt light-hearted. 

“Goodnight, Thede.” She smiled into 
the telephone, and placed the receiver 
on the hook without waiting for his 
reply. 

A moment later she burst into the liv- 
ing room. “Guess what has happened!” 
she cried. “Peter and Aunt Ellen get 
here tomorrow morning, and Thede 
called me all the way from California!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


T NOON the next day the Rands ar- 
rived. One moment the apartment 
seemed empty, with that curious inner 
hush which had hovered there since the 
tragedy, and the next it was filled with 
their warm reassuring presence. 

Gail experienced a moment's panic at 
the thought of meeting Peter, but the 
first glimpse of his broad shoulders in 
the doorway sent her flying into his 
arms. 


“Gail, 
tightly. 

Ellen pushed him out of the way and 
put her arms around her niece. “We 
came as soon as we could,” she cried. 
“Did Theodore wire you?” 

“He telephoned instead.” Gail kissed 
her aunt fondly. “I was nearly frantic 
until he called me.” 

“You must have been,” Ellen said anx- 
iously. “We didn’t know until the last 
moment we could get reservations on 
that plane.” 

Gail looked from one to the other. “I 
can’t believe that you are really here. 
You will never know what it means to 
me.” 

“It means a good deal to us, too.” 
Peter’s arm closed about her shoulders. 

She smiled at him through her tears. 
There was something so infinitely right 
about Peter’s arm around her that all 
semblance of self-consciousness slipped 
from her, and in that moment she felt 
again the old warm affection which had 
existed between them so long ago. 

Gail watched him with shadowed eyes 
as he strolled around the penthouse, his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his 
rumpled clothes. He looked older than 
she had remembered him, and he was 
frankly tired from the close confinement 
of the long air journey. 

With steadily growing amazement, 
Gail realized that Peter seemed out of 
place in the correct sophistication of 
Brian Kincaid’s New York living room. 
He lost stature in this new environment 
and appeared bewildered and ill at ease. 
Peter belonged on an orange grove, with 
the mountains rising sharply in the dis- 
tance, and the loose fertile soil beneath 
his feet. 

Strangely enough, it was to Ellen Rand 
that Gail turned most frequently that 
day. Her aunt was a revelation to her. 
Instead of indulging in a violent fit of 
weeping for the brother she had loved 
so lavishly, Ellen Rand’s primary con- 
cern seemed to be for Gail. 

An hour after she arrived she had 
taken complete charge of the apartment 
and had established a brisk friendly re- 
lation with Sam, which revived his 
drooping spirits like a tonic and sent 
him scurrying around his kitchen with 
new zest. 

Brian Kincaid’s lawyer arrived shortly 
after lunch to discuss plans for the fun- 
eral and to read the artist’s will. He 
asked for Gail’s presence at the confer- 
ence, but Ellen refused to let her niece 
go through the ordeal, and sent her to 
bed for a much-needed rest. 

When she at last awakened it was late 
afternoon and Peter was smiling at her 
from the doorway. “It is nearly six, and 
Ellen sent me to call you. Miss Fldridge 
and Barney O’Hara are coming to din- 
ner.” 

“I'll dress in just a moment,” Gail 
murmured, and her eyes sought his. 
“When is father’s funeral Peter?” 

“Day after tomorrow!” His jaw set 
tightly. “I wish there was some way to 
keep the news out of the papers, but T 
don’t suppose we can.” 

“It’s a story and they have to print it,” 
Gail reminded him. “It wasn’t their fault 
that—that Brian and Ana died as they 
did.” 

She turned pleading eyes upon her 
uncle. “And it wasn’t my father’s fault 
either,” she said hotly. “Don’t you dare 
to misjudge him, Peter! He tried so 
hard to be fair to Ana, and it is horrible 
to have this scandal connected with his 
death.” She gave a shiver of repulsion. 

Peter’s eyes softened. “Your opinion 
of your father has changed considerably 
since you left California, Gail.” 

“I misjudged him terribly,” she whis- 
pered. “I'll never forgive myself for that. 
We had a heavenly time together here 
... and we grew to love each other very 
much.” Her eyes closed tightly. 

“I knew how much he loved you when 
I read his will,” Peter told her. “Your 
father died a very rich man, Gail, and 
with the exception of a generous bequest 
to Ellen he left everything he had in the 
world to you.” 

Gail stared at him incredulously. “But 
what of Martha?” she cried widly. 
“Didn’t he leave anything to her at all?” 

“His will was made before he knew 
Miss Eldridge.” 

Tears sprang to Gail’s eyes. “It isn’t 
fair! Martha should have a part of 


my darling!” He held her 





Brian’s money. She did more for him 
than any of the rest of us and he loved 
her Peter.” 

Her uncle sat down on the bed beside 
her, “You're a queer one. I thought it 
would please you to know how well 
your father had provided for you.” 

“It is Martha I’m thinking of,” she 
cried impatiently. “I’ve always known 
that he would take care of me.” 

Peter eyed her curiously. “You have 
certainly changed in these few months. 
You used to be as self-centred a young 
person as I had ever met, and now your 
first thought is for someone else. A 
moment ago you looked as if you could 
claw me into bits if I thought disparag- 
ingly of your father, and now it is Miss 
Eldridge for whom you are fighting. .. . 
You haven’t grown up, by any chance, 
have you, Gail?” His eyes met hers 
shrewdly. 

“Perhaps I have,” she whispered. “I 
haven’t thought about it.” 

He laid his hand lightly over hers. “I 
felt a change in you the minute I came 
through the door this noon. I thought, 
‘Can this young lady be the Gail I used 
to know?’” 

Gail turned her head away from him. 
“I—I haven’t changed in everything,” 
she whispered. 

Peter Rand sat looking down at her 
averted face uncertainly, debating in his 
mind just how to say*the thing that was 
uppermost in his mind. Six months ago 
he would have known exactly how to 
say it, but Gail’s very stillness built a 
barrier between them and reminded 
him forcibly that this was no half- 
formed girl with whom he now was 
dealing. 

“I think you have changed in more 
ways than you imagine,” he said slowly. 

A flush swept Gail’s face in a bright 
embarrassed tide. “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“You know what I mean, all right. For 
the love of God, Gail, face the truth! 
You have treated me like a nice old 
uncle today and that is exactly how you 
think of me. Your feeling for me last 
winter was just youth rising within you 
searching for an outlet. I knew it then, 
but there was nothing I could do.... 
But things are different now. You are 
not a little girl any longer, looking to 
one person for all your happiness. You 
have done some living in the last six 
months, and you have learned to stand 
alone.” 

Gail gave a swift convulsive shiver. “I 
wish you would go away and leave me, 
Peter. So much has happened to me 
lately, I—I can’t think things out clearly 
any more.” 

He stared down contritely at her 
white face and trembling lips. “I’m 
sorry, Gail. I was a brute to talk to you 
like this.” 

“I needed someone to say just what 
you have said,” she murmured. “It is 
only that I have been through so much 


_the last.two days. I can’t face anything 
-more .right now.” She began to cry 
softly. 


Peter Rand looked down at her un- 
certainly for a moment, and then turned 
miserably and left the room. Gail lay 
sobbing quietly, her face buried in the 
pillow. She was so tired and nervously 
unstrung that the knowledge that she 
was no longer in love with Peter came 
in the nature of a catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XXII 


RISIS crowded closely upon crisis for 
Gail after her father’s death. On the 
morning of the funeral, Tom Forrester 
suddenly appeared at the apartment and 
asked to see her. He looked so miser- 
able and ill at ease that Ellen Rand took 
pity on him and sent Sam to call her 
niece, although she had not intended to 
allow her to see any one that morning. 
A few moments later Gail appeared on 
the terrace and looked at Tom with 
shadowed eyes. He sprang forward eag- 
erly and took her hand in his. “Thank 
you for seeing me,” he said huskily. “I 
have wanted to come ever since I heard 
the news.” 

“It was nice of you to think of me. 
I—I need my friends right now.” 

He flushed unhappily. “I’m afraid I 
haven’t been a very good friend to you, 
Gail. That is one reason I came this 
morning.” 




















































































































Gail sank wearily into a large wicker 
chair. “Do we have to have another seri- 
ous conversation? Can’t we just be 
friends?” 

There was such complete exhaustion 
in her voice that his heart twisted pain- 
fully. “I am so terribly sorry about your 
father,” he muttered. “I—I couldn’t be- 
lieve it when I first heard about it.” 

“Neither could we,” Gail murmured. 
“Tell me about yourself, Tom. What 
have you been doing lately?” 

“T've been working,” he announced. 
“I had a chance to get on the staff of a 
newspaper about a month ago. It isn’t 
much of a job, but at least it gives me 
a chance to write.” 

Gail smiled at him suddenly, “I like 
you better this morning than ever 
before.” 

“That is because I am not in love with 
you any longer,” he said shrewdly. 

Gail looked at him with curious eyes. 
“So there is another girl,” she mur- 
mured. 

Tom flushed. “The night you turned 
me down the last time, I called a girl I 
knew at Barnard College and took her 
to dinner with me. I was so darn des- 
perate that night, and she was so sweet 
to me that—that I have been seeing 
quite a lot of her ever since. If things 
go along as they are now, I'll probably 
see still more of her.” He smiled self- 
consciously. 

She smiled back at him. “I’m so glad. 
I always thought you deserved someone 
rather special, and I was hoping that you 
would find her. Here’s luck to you, 
Tom!” 

“Thank you, Gail. ... And I wish you 
luck, too. This—this terrible thing that 
has happened .. .” 

Gail rose swiftly. “Let’s not talk about 
it, please! . . . And now, if you don’t 
mind, I—I have to go.” He took her hand 
and said “Good-by” in a low voice. 

Early the next morning, her aunt 
broached the subject of the California 
trip to Gail. She came into her room 
after breakfast to find her niece stand- 
ing by the window, staring dreamily 
out across the city. 

“I want to talk to you about your 
plans,” Ellen began reluctantly. 

Gail looked at her and said gently: 
“I’m not going to California. Thede told 
me you planned to take me with you, 
but I—I don’t believe I want to leave 
the East just yet.” 

Her aunt’s tired nerves snapped sud- 
denly. “Then what in heaven’s name do 
hed want to do?” she demanded irrit- 
ably. 

“I’m going to spend the summer with 
Martha, if she will have me.” 

“With Martha?” Ellen cried incredu- 
lously. 

“She needs me, Aunt Ellen,” Gail said 
soberly. “I can’t bear to go away and 
leave her all alone.” 

‘ “I need you, too,” her aunt reminded 
er. 

‘ Gail's lips set tightly. “Not as Martha 
oes!” 

“I don’t understand you any more,” 
Ellen said in hurt bewilderment. “I used 
to think you loved me, but you seem so 
strange and unfriendly now.” : 

Tears sprang to Gail’s eyes. “I love 
you as much as I ever did, Aunt Ellen, 
but so many things have happened to 
me lately that I even seem strange to 
myself. If you will only be a little: 
patient with me, I'll get straightened out 
after a while. And when at last I am 
ready to leave for California, I—I have 
an idea that I will come to stay.” 

The conversation ended there, and to 
Gail’s intense relief her aunt did not 
renew the subject before she and Peter 
left for California. They stayed with 
Gail until the day that she and Martha 
left for Cape Cod, and then they de- 
parted for the ranch. 

Gail said good-by to Peter with a deep 
feeling of gratitude. Not once since that 
first evening in her room had he referred 
to the matter which had lain so close to 
both their hearts all that winter. He 
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“Brian is dead, darlin’,’ he said in a 
low stricken voice. “It seems that Ana 
wasn't bluffing after all. She shot your 
father in a struggle over the gun, and 
then—she killed herself.” 


CHAPTER XxX 

HE details of that terrible night 

would always be an insane night- 
mare to Gail. As long as she would live, 
the shrill ringing of a telephone in the 
night would bring back the memory of 
Barney’s white face as he turned toward 
her, the sheer horror of the thing he had 
to tell her—and the look in Martha’s 
eyes. 

And this was just the beginning. There 
was the long agonizing wait in the apart- 
ment with Martha while Barney went 
to the scene of the tragedy to get the 
complete details, and to be interviewed 
by the police. 

Gail would never forget that hour. 
Martha sat grim and motionless upon 
the terrace, staring with unseeing eyes 
into the night, while Gail sobbed 
brokenly beside her. 

“I can’t bear it!” she cried wildly. “To 
have him go like this just when you 
were going to be so happy. It’s hideous, 
Martha. Everything about it is so hide- 
ous.” She buried her face in her hands 
in a futile effort to blot out the picture 
which kept rising before her eyes. 

Martha stirred. “Yes, it’s hideous,” she 
said slowly. “And it will grow much 
worse as time goes on. You’re too young 
to face this, Gail, but you'll have to do it 
just the same.” 

There was gaunt determination in her 
face as she turned toward Brian Kin- 
caid’s daughter. “The facts of your 


few others, know that is only a bare 
fraction of the truth, but nobody else 
will ever know it. That, for me, is the 
tragedy of Brian’s death.” 
“I can’t stand to have you talk like 
this,” Gail sobbed. “I thought you loved 
him as much as I did.” 
“I loved him more,” Martha whis- 
killed Brian, she 
t just as well have killed me, for 
will ever mean to me again. 
... It is because I loved him, Gail, that 
am talking to you like this. You must 
keep the memory of your father, as you 
knew and loved him, so close to your 
heart that nothing anyone may say or 
do will touch it. You will have to live 
the thing you've talked about so long. 
What was it your friend Theodore 
Strong called it?” 
“Play-acting,” Gail said in a low 
shaken voice. 
“Yes, play-acting.” Martha’s expres- 
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police and reporters get to you, you must 
be so strong that they can’t touch you 
with their dirty minds.” 

Like some heroic Spartan mother, 
Martha talked to Gail in that early sum- 
mer morning. She did not touch her 


nor try to comfort her, but she did some- 
thing which was far, far greater. She 
made a woman of Gail in the hour they 
spent together and prepared her for the 
ordeal which lay ahead. 

When Barney returned at last, Gail 
met him quietly and listened without 
flinching to the details of her father’s 
death, as the police had pieced it to- 
gether. Her hands clenched tightly in 
her lap, Gail heard the story of her 
father’s futile effort to talk Ana out of 
her determination to kill herself, the 
final desperate struggle for possession 
of the gun, the small rug in the hall 
which apparently slipped and tripped 
them and, as they fell, the gun went off 
against Brian’s breast. 

The tenants in the next apartment 
heard voices raised in argument, the 
heavy sound of someone falling, and the 
shot which rang out almost simultane- 
ously, followed by Ana’s_ piercing 
scream. They heard her cries and broken 
sobbing and, as they pounded frantically 
on her door, another shot rang out. 

As dawn was beginning to break over 
the roof-tops, the three rose numbly and 
went to bed. Sam prepared Brian’s room 
for Barney, his black hands trembling 
and the tears running down his face, 
while in the next room Gail sank into a 
deep exhausted sleep, with Martha’s 
arms around her. 

It was bright daylight when she 
awoke to find Martha gone from her 
place in the bed beside her. She heard 
the doorbell ring sharply in the hall 
and the sudden sound of many voices. 
Barney’s raised angrily above the rest. 

“You can’t see her, I tell you. Will 
you get out of here, and stay out?” 


The door slammed with a bang which 
jarred Gail in her bed and she realized, 
with a swift shudder, that the moment 
of which Martha had warned her had 
arrived. 

She arose and took a brisk shower and 
dressed quickly, slipping on a tailored 
sports dress of plain white crepe and 
white kid oxfords Then, with head 
held high, Gail opened the door of her 
room and stepped out into the hall. 

The living room was empty, its shades 
drawn closely against the sun, and Gail 
gave a swift shiver as she hurried 
through its shadows to the sunshine on 
the terrace where Barney sat drinking a 
cup of coffee and reading the morning 
newspaper. 

“Good-morning, Barney!” She stepped 
noiselessly through the doorway. “Where 
has Martha gone?” 

Barney O’Hara sprang to his feet, 
thrusting the paper behind him. “Good- 
mornin’, darlin’.” He put his arm around 
her and kissed her gently. “Martha slip- 
ped out an hour ago and went down 
to the studio to get some clothes. She 
said to tell you she’d be back before 
night. Sit down and have a cup of coffee 
with me. Ill tell Sam you're here.” 

Gail stopped him with a firm hand on 
his arm. “What was the commotion in 
the hall a minute ago?” 

Barney’s face turned an angry crim- 
son. “All the reporters in town are out- 
side your door waiting for you in the 
hall. They’ve been there since dawn. 


I’ve told them everything there was. to 
say, and so has Martha, but they think 
they have to see you, too.” 

Gail patted his arm gently. “Good old 
Barney,” she murmured. “A lot of sleep 
you and Martha must have had. I didn’t 
hear a thing.” 

“Thank God for that,” he breathed 
fervently. “You needed that sleep, my 
darlin’.” 

Tears sprang to Gail’s eyes. “I won- 
der if you will tell Sam to bring me a 
cup of the blackest coffee he ever made 
and please give me the paper, will you, 
Barney?” There was a hint of iron in 
her clear young voice. 

“Tll do nothing of the kind,” he said 
harshly. “For the love of God, Gail, 
show some sense!” 

“I’ve got to know what they say about 
him, Barney. Don’t you see?” Her eyes 
sought his beseechingly. 

“I don’t see it at all,” he muttered. 

“You couldn’t protect me from this— 
this thing that has happened, if you 
tried,” she whispered. “You're only 
making it harder for me, that’s all. 
Please give me that paper.” 

He brought it out slowly from behind 
him and Gail took it quickly and sat 
down upon the terrace. Barney swore 
savagely under his breath and went to 
the kitchen to tell Sam that his mistress 
was ready for her breakfast. 

He insisted on carrying Gail’s tray to 
her himself, and a few moments later 
he came through the doorway to find 
Gail with her face buried in her hands. 

He went reluctantly across the terrace 
and set the tray down on the table. 
“Come, Gail,’”* he murmured. “Here’s a 
cup of the blackest coffee in the city of 
New York.” 

Gail’s head came up instantly and she 
stared at him through red-rimmed eyes, 
“What would I do without you, Barney!” 

His blue eyes darkened as he smiled 
at her. “It’s a question which needn't 
concern you in the least. When Barney 
O’Hara willingly leaves your side, faith, 
he’s crazy indeed!” 

Gail smiled at him faintly as he hov- 
ered over her, pouring her coffee and 
buttering her toast. She _ gratefully 
drank the scalding hot coffee and felt a 
slow warmth creep into her battered 


She finished her second cup, and 
looked at Barney. “Now, I’m ready to 
see the reporters.” 

The Irishman stared at her. “For the 
love of Heaven, Gail, be sensible!” 

“I am,” she murmured. “I promised 
Martha I'd face this thing and I’m going 
to.” She rose swiftly to her feet. “I’m 
going to bathe my eyes and make my- 
self a little more presentable. Will you 
let them in while I’m gone?” 

As she passed his chair, Barney 
reached out and drew her to him. “Gail! 
Gail!” he cried in a low broken whisper. 

Gail stooped and kissed him. “Don’t 
be so unhappy about me, Barney. Ill get 
along all right.” She gently detached 
his arm from around her and turned 
toward the living room. I'll be back in 
five minutes,” she called over her 
shoulder. 

As she stepped out of her room a few 
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minutes later Gail paused uncertainly in 
the hall. In the distance, she could hear 
the voices of the men out on the terrace, 
and suddenly she was filled with panic. 
She turned blindly and ran down the 
hall to Brian’s studio, shutting the door 
behind her. 

Everything in the room was just as 
Brian had left it when he stopped paint- 
ing yesterday. On the easel stood a head 
of Gail, the lines, only half blocked in. 
It was to have been completed as a wed- 
ding-gift for Martha, and now it would 
remain forever unfinished, like Martha’s 
dreams of happiness. 

Gail turned sharply away from it and 
stared bitterly at the full-length paint- 
ing of herself. That other Gail stared 
back at her, with eager flashing eyes, 
her head thrown back in a swift chal- 
lenge to the world. The girl in 
the sleeveless white dress felt a sudden 
tightening of emotion in her throat as 
she remembered that this was the way 
her father loved her best. He had always 
faced life without fear, and he expected 
her to do the same. 

Her eyes darkened as she stood there, 
and she had the strange feeling that 
Brian Kincaid was standing there beside 
her, his grey hair rising like a shaggy 
mane above his fearless face. 

He lived so completely for her in that 
instant that the tragedy of his death lost 
its terror for her, and she felt within 
her a deep sense of inner quiet. She 
seemed to be a living part of some great 
invisible Power which closed in about 
her and gave her strength. 

Slowly Gail turned from the studio 
where Brian Kincaid would never paint 
again, and walked with quiet confident 
step down the long hall and out upon 
the terrace, her head thrown back fear- 
lessly to face the world. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LL that day Gail waited for an 

answer to the telegram sent early 

that morning to Peter and Ellen Rand. 
With her were Martha and Barney. 

A flood of messages poured in with 
sickening frequency from people all 
over the country who knew her father, 
but hour trudged wearily after hour and 
still no word came from the orange 
grove in Valle Verde. By five o’clock, 
Gail’s restlessness knew no bounds. She 
went out to instruct Sam to bring re- 
freshments. 

A sudden silence lay between Martha 
and Barney, like a deep pool of troubled 
water, and neither of them lifted a finger 
to disturb its dark still surface. There 
was so little they could say to each other 
—or there was far too much. 

The stillness was broken by the en- 
trance of Gail, with Sam close behind 
her carrying a tray of tall iced drinks; 
and an air of surface brightness took 
possession of the conversation 

Early in the evening a jagged streak 
of lightning, and its answering peal of 
thunder, heralded the arrival of the rain- 
storm for which the city had been pray- 
ing for so many days. Within a half- 
hour the rain was beating against the 
windows of the penthouse with driving 
force. 





The tenants in the next opartment heard the heavy sound of someone falling, followed by Ana's piercing scream. 
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from the Dominion Department of Agriculture 


BUY BY GRADE 


UY WITH CONFIDENC 


When ordering your eggs, poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables, 

beef, canned fruits and vegetables, creamery butter, ask for 

the quality you want, by grade — then look for the grade mark 

on your purchase. When you buy by grade, you buy 
with confidence 


ree 
tant? 


Government Grades of the following products are: 


EGGS 

GRADE (‘‘Al’’), “A’’, **B’”? AND “C”” 
GRADE A, (three sizes: Large, 
Medium, Pullet), best quality, suitable 
for poaching, boiling, nn. 
GRADE 8B, good quality, slightly 
inferior to Grade A for poaching, 
boiling, frying but entirely suitable for 
cooking purposes. 
GRADE C. lowest graded quality. 
(GRADE A\1, Large, Medium, Pullet, 
finest quality fresh eggs from Govern- 
ment-inspected flocks, are available in 
limited quantities in certain localities.) 
Grade names are marked clearly on egg 
containers. 


POULTRY 

GRADE “A”, *“B’? AND “C”’ 
GRADE A, superb birds, well-fleshed, 
especially fattened for tenderness and 
flavour. 
GRADE B, good birds but not as 
well-fleshed, fattened or flavoured as 
Grade A. 
GRADE C, lowest graded quality. 
Graded poultry may be identified readily 
by a coloured tag on the wing or breast 
of the bird — Red for Grade A — Blue 
for B — Yellow for C. 


FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Grades for all fresh fruitsand vegetables 
are established at shipping points for 
interprovincial and export movement, 
as well as for certain main commo- 
dities in local movement. It should be 
noted, however, that the grade mark 
appears only on the original container 
and as the contents frequently are 
removed for store display, the grade 
marking may not be in_ evidence. 


BEEF 
RED BRAND - BLUE BRAND 

RED BRAND, “Choice’’ quality, is 
marked with a red ribbon-like stamp, 
so that part of this grade mark remains 
visible on every cut. 

BLUE BRAND, ‘‘Good” quality, is 
marked similarly, with a blue ribbon- 
like stamp. 


CANNED FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


FANCY, CHOICE AND STANDARD 
QUALITY 
FANCY QUALITY, packed from a 


selection of the best fruit and 
vegetables available; practically uni- 
form in maturity and free from 
blemishes; uniform in size and colour; 
canned at the proper time, so that 
excellence of flavour and appearance 
may be preserved. 

CHOICE QUALITY, packed from 
fruit and vegetables selected for 
tenderness and flavour. Not as uni- 
form as “‘Fancy Quality”; allows slight 
variation in size, colour and maturity. 
STANDARD: QUALITY, acked 
from fruit and vegetables of good 
quality but not necessarily meeting 
the higher grade requirements as to 
size, colour and maturity. 


CREAMERY BUTTER 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE 
FIRST GRADE — highest quality; 
excellent flavour; well made; smooth, 

waxy texture; uniform in colour. 
SECOND GRADE — usually imper- 
fect in flavour; may be defective in 
texture or uneven in colour. 

THIRD GRADE — inferior to Second 


Grade in flavour, texture or colour. 


Marketing Service 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister 
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treated her with the same easy air of 
comradeship which he had always 
shown her, and gradually Gail felt the 
tension within her loosen and her mind 
returned to normal. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

T WAS a hot still August afternoon 

out on the Massachusetts Cape. The 
sea was like glass in the curved arm of 
the harbor and little fishing boats stirred 
gently at their anchors, the water lap- 
ping against their sleek sides with a 
drowsy noiseless motion. 

There was great activity in the village 
postoffice, for it was the sacred hour of 
the afternoon mail and a long line of 
summer people and villagers waited 
their turn before the window. 

Gail colored faintly as she looked at 
the thick envelope with its Valle Verde 
postmark. Letters from Theodore Strong 
had been coming very frequently since 
her father’s death. 

Gail opened Thede’s letter as she 
walked down the winding village street 
and suddenly, as she began reading, she 
forgot that she was in a New England 
fishing village and was swiftly trans- 
ported to California. 

The school was nearly ready for the 
fall term, Thede wrote her. The dormi- 
tory rooms were all completed and fur- 
nished, and the classrooms were equip- 
ped down to the last blackboard. Thede 
had left his own private quarters to the 
last, and he was finding the furnishing of 
them very difficult. 

The day before he wrote, he had gone 
into Los Angeles to buy furniture, and 
after wandering aimlessly around the 
department-stores all day, had come 
away without buying anything. 

I had the crazy feeling that you 
should be with me, Gail. I had 
woven you into my plans so closely 
that I felt completely lost without 

you. I kept trying to visualize the 
sort of furniture you would like for 
the house and the more I thought 
about it, the more unhappy I be- 
came, I know I had no right to build 
you into my life like this, but I 





couldn’t help it. I am a queer lonely 

sort of fellow, Gail, who loves you. 

Gail gave a choking cry, as a sudden 
vision rose before her of Thede wander- 
ing helplessly through the maze of a 
large department-store trying to pick 
out furniture alone for the first home he 
had ever known ... and in New York 
she had a large apartment filled with 
things which needed a place like Thede’s 
big rambling house in the foothills. 

For a moment she stood motionless on 
the sidewalk, oblivious of the people 
who crowded past her, and then, with 
an air of sudden breathless decision, Gail 
turned and retraced her steps up the 
village street to the telegraph-office, 
wedged thinly between two curio-stores 
along the seafront. Reaching for a tele- 
graph-blank and a pencil, she swiftly 
began to write. 

The message was a brief one, but two 
bright spots of color burned excitedly 
in Gail’s cheeks when she had finished 
writing. She laughed a little hysterically 
as she read the words which would soon 
be on their way to California. She could 
imagine Thede’s complete amazement 
when he received the message; but he 
would be no more surprised than she 
was. 

Martha turned sharply away from her 
when she told her of her plans, and 
stared out across the still water of the 
harbor. A dull pain closed in about her 
heart and she thought suddenly, “This 
is the way that mothers feel when their 
daughters marry.” 

“I don’t think you are crazy at all,” 
she said evenly. “You are showing a lot 
of sense. Why don’t you wire Theodore 
at once that you are coming.” 

Gail laughed softly. “Darling, I have 
already done it.” 

Martha’s shrewd blue eyes looked into 
Gail’s warm brown ones. “You certainly 
are in love with him,” she murmured. 
“When do you plan to leave?” 

The girl faltered miserably. “That — 
that depends on you. I do hate to leave 
you, Martha.” 

“Don’t mind me,” her friend said 
briskly. “I have always managed in the 








past and I will now. With all you have 
to do before you go to California, I think 
you'd better plan to leave for New York 
tomorrow.” She smiled at Gail, and the 
girl smiled back at her reluctantly. 

As they stood on the platform the next 
morning waiting for the arrival of the 
train for Boston, Gail turned pleading 
eyes upon Martha. 

“I wish you would come to California,” 
she begged. “You mean so much to me 
and I hate to feel that there is a conti- 
nent between us. Why don’t you start a 
studio in Hollywood? You would be a 
tremendous success.” j 

Martha shook her head. “I can’t see 
myself living that silly perfumed life out 
there. No, my dear, I belong in New 
York around the corner from Broadway. 
Don’t get sentimental about me, Gail. 
You have a new life opening up before 
you and I am glad you have decided the 
man you want is Theodore Strong. It 
looks to me like a happy marriage, from 
where I stand on this old platform.” She 
smiled briskly. 

Tears sprang to Gail’s eyes. “I wish 
you wouldn’t be so hideously matter-of- 
fact,” she murmured. “Couldn’t you 
loosen up a little and admit you are go- 
ing to miss me?” 

Martha’s throat tightened with emo- 
tion as she looked into the eyes of 
Brian’s daughter. “You know all that 
without my telling you,” she said in a 
low shaken voice. “You are my daugh- 
ter, Gail, and whether you stay with me 
or go to California to marry the man 
you love, part of me will always be with 
you wherever you are, and I wili always 
feel that part of you is mine!” 

The train came steaming down the 
tracks and stopped in front of them. Gail 
flung herself into Martha’s arms, with a 
soft sob. “I love you so,” she murmured, 
and turned without another word and 


left her. 
CHAPTER XXV 


T NOON, the train turned its back on 
the desert and plunged into the 
heart of the Southern California orange 
groves, whistling stridently as it came. 
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The air was hot and breathless, and a 
thin film of dust covered the orange 
trees, dimming their shining green. The 
mountains were drab brown outlines in 
the distance, seen through a heavy haze 
of August heat. There was little of the 
rich green beauty which Gail had re- 
membered so poignantly during her 
months in New York, and yet her eyes 
eagerly embraced each orange tree as it 
danced by the window, waving leafy 
arms to her in welcome. 

Hier heart was pounding with the 
knowledge that Valle Verde lay just 
ahead of her in the distance, and a swift 
vision rose before her eyes of Theodore 
Strong standing on the platform waiting 
for her in the hot afternoon sun. As she 
thought of him, Gail had the strange sen- 
sation that she had been living in some 
unreal chaotic world for all these months 
... and now suddenly she was home! 

The porter appeared in the doorway of 
her compartment, and took possession of 
her bags. “We’s nearly there, Miss,” he 
warned her. 

“I know it.” She smiled happily and 
rose to follow him. Beneath her feet she 
could feel the train’s lessening speed 
and the thought sent the blood pounding 
through her veins. 

She heard the shrill clanging of the 
signal as the train crossed the boulevard, 
and watched, with shining eyes, the 
familiar line of automobiles drawn up to 
let it pass. The packing-houses appeared 
within her vision one by one, and then 
suddenly Gail saw Theodore Strong. 

He was standing on the platform of 
the Valle Verde station, a tall still figure 
in the sunlight, his face shining with 
eagerness and his eyes alight. Gail’s ex- 
citement slowly left her in that moment 
and she felt a throbbing sense of peace. 

The train came_to a sullen grinding 
stop before the old red railroad station, 
and she waited impatiently while the 
porter flung open the door and carried 
down her bags. Then Gail walked swift- 
ly down the steps and out upon the plat- 
form, a living spark of happiness glow- 
ing in her eyes. 

‘ E END. 
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HOLIDAY TABLE-TALK 
for all the girls who've said bdo! 


“‘eatent IDEAS for brides’ § - lint IE prices! Here's all the Srerware you'll need to launch a triumphant ‘covent - toeier Packed in olely 

; 1% Pi ; f tarnish-proof presentation chest. Patterns? Any one of Community Plate’s* seven open-stock cesigns 

et 7 ; ( ¥ a5 a ial? te Lady Hamilton* illustrated. Of course, Community Plate has an unconditional replacement guarantee, 
right: Serving fork, $1.50 each; cream soup spoon, $7.50 for 6; pastry 
{$2.50 each; salad fork, $7.00 for 6; jelly server, $1.00 each.) 


WE PLAY SANTA TOO... in this stunning 53 piece service for eight. A saving of $16.00 on open-stock sh A? 


A TRULY ROYAL SERVICE, this—CHELSEA* design by Community Plate 


A CROWNING CHRISTMAS GIFT — CORONATION * Design 
—inspired by a piece that graced a Queen's table at Windsor Castle. CHOOSE YOUR DESIGNE (left to right: 


Tea Service by Community Plote. The three-piece Tea Set and 
Woiter is caly $58.50. Other pieces proportionately inexpensive. A three-piece tea service (pot, sugar and creamer) comes to only $29.75. Coronation, “‘Lady Hamilton’*, “Rendez- 
Bee BERR vous"*, "Berkeley Square”’*, ‘King Cedric”*.) 


¥ TERMS Wherever Fine Silverware is Sold. é = 
smart table appointments 


COMMUNITY PLATE 





